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INTRODUCTORY. 

The present volume contains a report of the proceedings and discussions and various 
memoranda relating to the National Industrial Conference of the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments of Canada with representative employers and labour men on the 
subjects of Industrial Relations and Labour Laws and for the consideration of the Labour 
Features of the Treaty of Peace. This Conference was held in the Senate Chamber, 
Ottawa, on September 15-20, 1919, on invitation of the Government of Canada. 

There were present representatives of the Dominion Government and Provincial 
Governments, including three of the Provincial Premiers, the Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Leader of the Liberal Party in Canada, and an equal number of 
delegates representing respectively the interests of employers and employees in all 
branches of trade and industry throughout Canada. 

The delegates who attended on behalf of employers and employees were selected on 
ithe one hand by the national associations representative of the manufacturing interests, 
lumbering, building and construction, mining, fisheries, wholesalers, retailers, bankers, 
etc., of the entire country, and on the other hand by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and the Civil Service Federation. Eailway transportation and telegraphs were 
represented by the members of the Canadian Eailway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
composed of representatives of the railway companies and of the railway brotherhoods 
who have had to do with the adjustment of various disputes affecting these industries 
during the past year. 

A Third Group was also in attendance composed of the members of the Labour 
Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction and Development Committee of the Canadian 
Cabinet, the members of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, from whom the 
proposal emanated for convening an industrial conference, delegates appointed by the 
Union of Canadian Municipalities, representatives of Canadian agriculture, to which it 
had been found impossible to grant representation in the employers' and employees' 
groups on account of their being no body from which delegates on behalf of farm labour 
could be appointed; representatives of various engineering societies, of the returned 
soldiers, and a few others who attended neither as employers or employees but rather on 
behalf of the interests of the public in general. 

The employers' and employees' groups together numbered 176. The Third Group 
numbered 34. 

The Right Honourable Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, was to have 
presided over the Conference, but was unfortunately prevented by illness from doing so. 
In his absence the Honourable G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, served as Chairman, 
being assisted by Mr. C. A. Magrath, Of Ottawa and by Sir John Willison, of- Toronto, 
both members of the Third Group, as Vioe-Chairman. 

. All of the arrangements for the meeting were approved before the assembling of the 
Conference by a Joint Committee of Employers and Employees, selected by the respective 
groups and presided over by Mr. C. A. Magrath. The sessions were open to the press and 
public and attracted many visitors, including a number of the Senators and i.iembers of 
Parliament and representatives of employers' and employees' organizations from the 
United States. 

The text of the agenda and resolutions of the' Conference appear on the introductory 
pages of the present volume and also in the daily reports of the proceedings and discus- 
sions which follow. 

For purposes of reference it has been thought convenient to include in the present 
volume the text of various printed memoranda which were prepared and circulated in 
advance of the opening of the Conference, also the text of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 

GERALD H. BROWN, 
Secretary, National Industrial Conference. 
Ottawa, September 22, 1919. 



RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR LAWS. 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE— ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

Resolveri : 

That the 'advantage of utiifcnmjity in IJhe lawis relating to itJhe welfare of those en- 
giaged in industriial work in the several pirovinces of tihe Dorniniion of Oa/nada be brought 
to the attention of the (Jovernment of Canada and of the Governments of the several 
provinces respectively ; and, that this National Industrial Conference suggests the follow- 
ing as a means towajirds the end desdred', namely : 

The appointment of a Board composed as follows: 

(1) As respeete the Dominion: 

(la) A represenrtatdve of the Giovem'ment. 

(b) A repreisenbaitive of the employers. 

(c) A represemtaitive of the employees. 

(2) As respects each of the provinces: 

(a) A represemtative oi the Government. 

(b) A represenbaitive of tibe employers. 

(c) A representetive of the employees. 

AND ffliait the Doimdndon Governimenlt be requeeited to ask the Goveinment of each 
of the provinces to select or have selected representatives in respect of the province' 
as above set fOirth. 

J. R. SHAW, 
P. THOMSON, 
A. MONRO GRIER, 



JOSEPH GORMAN, 
JAS. 90MERVILLE, 
JAS. WINNING, 

ERASER S. KEITH, 
JOHN LOWE, 



For Employers. 



For Employees. 



For Group Three. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE— ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

Beldeving that 'there are diefeots- in 'the system of Electoral Repreisentaition in 
Canada, which defects are stated by the Royal Commission on Industrial ^Relations to 
be a eonitribuitory eause of social and poUtioal unresit, itlhda. 'Ooiifierence weioomes the 
ded'airation of the Ptriime Mdnister, on behalf of :the Gotveiraim'enit, tbait a Speaker's Oon- 
feirenee mil be called to investigate the mierits of the Proipoirtion'al 'System, and urges 
tbart. such laction be taken without del'ay. 

J. S. WILLI'SON, 

GSiairrn'O/U'. 

JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE — ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

Your CJoim'mdittee is of the oipinion 'th'ait there de urgenit necessity for gireaiter co- 
operation between .employer and em'ployee. We believe that thdis co-operaition can be 
fuTthered by the estalbldslhiment of Jodnt Indusitrial Councils. Your Ooim'mitbee does not 
believe it is wise or expedient to recommend any set plan for such Councils. 

We therefore recommend that a Bureau should be established by the Department of 
Labour O'f the Fed'eral Government to gather daJta and fuim'ish information whenever 
requested by pmployers and'employees or organizations of employers or employees that 
whenevetr it is deedTed to voluntarily esitabldsh 'Sudh coun'dls 'the fullesit assistance 
should be given by the Bureau. 

F. W. WELSH WILLS MACLAOHLAN. 

D. A. CAREY, F.'J. GERNANDT, 

OMER FLEURY, F. P. JONES, 

D. STRAOHAN, DAVID CARNEGIE. 



STATE INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, SICKNESS, INVALIDITY AND 

OLD AGE. 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE— ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. / 

" This Committee unanimously endorses the Teeommendations of the Eoyal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations that a Board or Boards be appointed to inquire into the 
Subjects of. State Insuiance against Unemployment, Sicfcness. Invalidity and Old Age. > 

For the effective carrying out of the above this Committee recommends : 

1st. That such Board or Boards shall be representative of the interests participating 
in this Conference, viz., the Government, the public, the eniployer and the employee, 
and shall include a representative of the women of Canada. 

2nd. That in order to collect necessary data, the Government shall forthwith attach 
to the proper branches of the Labourer other departments concerned experienced inves- 
tigators, who shall do the necessary research work and furnish to the Board at the 
earliest opportunity the results of their investigations. 

3pd. That the Government shall set a time limit for the receipt of the report and 
reoommendations a^ to the advisability of enacting legislation. 

4th. While this Committee has beem appointed' to consider only the- questions of 
State Insurance against Unemployment, Sickness; Invalidity and Old Age, ^ it respect- 
fully recommends that the subject of " widows' pensions " be added. 

W. E. ROLLO, 
HENRY BERTRAM, 
W. E. SEGSWORTH, 
KATHLEEN DERRY, 
,T. S. McLEAN, ' 
R. C. MoOUTOHEON, 

F. H. WHITTON, 

G. FRANK BEER. 

MINIMUM WAGE LAWS. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE— ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

Whereas it is considered expedient that mini'mum rates of wage should be fixed 
thTOughout Canada for women and children, whether employed at a time rkte or accord- 
ing to any other method of remuneration; 

Whereas Minimum Wage Laws for women and children have been enacted in five 
and are now in operation in four of the provinces; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Industrial Conference recommend to the Govern- 
ments of all those provinces, which have not adopted Minimum Wage Laws for Women 
and Children, the speedy investigation of the necessity for such laws, and, if so found, 
the enactment of such legislation. 

It is further recommended that the various provinces throughout the Dominion 
adopt a uniform law and method of application, but that in all cases the minimum of 
wages for women and children is to be determined from time to time, due regard being 
given to local living conditions. 

It is the opinion of this Oonferenoe that the Dominion Government should appoint 
a Royal Commission, composed equally of representatives of Labour, Employers, and 
the Public, to investigate wages to unskilled workers and issue a report. 

Representation has been made to the Commititee that the remuneration paid female 
school teachers in one of the larger provinces of the Dominion is so low as to discourage 
the employment of the talent necessary to the proper education of its citizens. Your 
Oommiitee recommends that the various Provincial Governments be asked to investigate 
such conditions, in the respective provinces, to the end that the children of aJl provinces 
of the Dominion have equal educational opportunities. 

JAMES B. THOMSON, 
O. W. WALLER, 
F. DANIELS, 

For Employers' Group. 
HELENA GUTTERIDGE, 
E. W. A, O'DBLL, 
W. F. BUSH, 

For Employees' Group. 
THOS. CANTLEY, 
R. B. MAXWELL, 

For Third Group. 



MISCELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS REPORTED BY COMMITTEE No. 9 
AND ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE CONFERENCE. 

LAND SPECULATION AND HOUSING. 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE— ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

Eesolved : 

That this Conference, recognizing that much industrial unrest, economic , loss 
and social suffering has resulted from land speculation, poor and insufficient hous- 
ing, and high rents, heartily commends the action of the Dominion and Provincial 
Goyernments in their united efforts to improve housing conditions and to provide 
facilities for the proper and satisfactory housing, of our people and recommends increased 
co-operation of, and investigation by, the Dominion and Provincial Governments to 
find a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES IN EDUCATION. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE — ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

Resolved : 

1. That this Conference endorses the recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Industrial Relations, as to the necessity of the extension of equal opportunities in 
education; and, in view of bringing about this reform; 

That the Government of each province in Canada be asked to establish compulsory 
education for full time at least up to and including the fourteenth year, and for part time 
in cities and towns for the two ensuing years; and 

That, in all provinces, education, in all grades should be made free, so that the child 
of the poorest paid worker be given the opportunity of reaching the highest educational 
institution. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND THE PRESS. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE — ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 
Resolved : 

That we unanimously endorse paragraph 70 of the Report of the Royal Commission, 
as follows : 

"(70) The restrictions placed upon the freedom of speech and the liberty of the press, 
and the denial of the right to read such literature as any portion of the public demanded, 
was given as one of the principal causes of the present industrial unrest. We have no 
comment to make upon the policy of the Government in this respect. During the war it 
was necessary in the interests of the whole country and of the Empire that individual 
liberty should in many directions be restrained, but we believe that restrictions should 
not be "imposed upon either the freedom of speech or the freedom of the press unless such 
nestrictions are urgently demanded in the interest of the peace of the whole community. 
We recognize that no person has a right to do anything that is liable to incite the p'eople 
to commit unlawful acts. A line' must be drawn between liberty and license, but care 
must be taken to avoid creating the impression that the restraints imposed upon the 
freedom of speech or the liberty of the press, are intended to prevent criticism of 
legislative or governmental action." 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
REPORT OP COMMITTEE — ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

Resolved : 

(First) That in the opinion of this Conference adequate provision by public works 
or otherwise, should be made by the Federal, Provincial and Municipal (governments in 
connection with all interests represented at this Conference to avert any serioiis 
unemployment crisis which might pocur during the ensuing eight months ; 

(Second) That the various intei-ests represented at this Conference adhere strictly 
to the employment policy agreed upon by the Provincial Governments, which aims at 
the centralization of labour supply and demand in one agency. 

(Third) That provision be made for immediate and continuous survey of available 
and prospective employment, and for adequate employment machinery, to direct un- 
employed workers to employment available. 

W. j; BULMAN. 
E. G. HENDERSON, 
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. McINNES, 




J. 


T. 


FOSTER, 




GEO. 


SMITH, 








For 


Employees. 


T. 


LINSAY CROSSLEY. 






For Third Group. 



REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON ITEMS 2, 4 AND 6 OF AGENDA. 

The following repoirbs vrere received irom OoramiDbeas of Uhe CbnfeTence and were 
ordered by the Conference to be laid on the table without division and to be embodied m 
the proceedings of tihe Oonfeirence. 

COMMITTEE EEPOETS EELATING TO ITEM 2 OF THE AGENDA RESPECTING 

HOURS OF LABOUR. 

(EMPLOYERS' REPORT.) 

The members of youir Committee, appointed to represerut Employers, beg to submit 
the following resolution: 

RESOLVED that appropriate Government Commission, composed of an equal 
representation of Employers and Employees of the viamous Industrial, Producing and 
Distiiibuting Industries, sihould be appointed to undertake investigations as to tjhe 
adaptability of ithe hours of labour pi^indpleis of the Peace Treaty to the different in- 
dustries of the ooiumtry, and to report as early as possible. 

MELVILLE P. WHITE, 
FEED AEMiSTRONG, 
E. M. TROWBRN, 

Representing Empiloyeirs' Section. 



(EMPLOYEES' REPORT.) 

TbaJt we agree with the lecomimendaJtions and finding of ithe Royal Ooan'misisdon on 
Industriiial Eelajtio^ns, and UTge the adopition of lan ^-houT day by law tlhiroughout the 
Doimindon, wiifih due regard and recognition of the Saturday hailf-ihoiliiday, where same 
prevails and its pos'sdble extension. 

In industries subjected to seasonal and climatic <X)nditions, such as "farming," 
"fishing," and "logging," if it can be established by investigation tha,t the operation 
of sudh law is impnaotioable, then exeanption shall be grranited such industries from the 
operation of sudh liaw. 

D. MEAKIN, 

WM. B. HUNTER, 

J. A. McClelland, 

Represenlting Emiployees' Section. 



(THIRD GROUP REPORT.) 

We approve of the principle regairddng employm'ent amd^ hours of labour set foith in 
the TreaJty of Peace and in Pairagratptos, 50 to 53 incluisive, of 'the Report of itttie Eoyiail 
Ooimmissdon, amd would recomimend thait the (rovernments of Oaniada enact legislaltion 
ppoviddng for sudh in all iniduistnies whexe it is no-w esltablished by agreement, at the 
eawlies:t oipporbunity, and after due investigation by a Oommission, composed of repre- 
senitartiveB of Employers and Employees representing the vairdous industrieis, legislation 
be enacted by the Goverrumenit? of Canada providing for the siame to be exJtended in all 
industries where it can be applied, having due regard to the curtailment of production 
and distribution. < 

CALVIN LAWEENCE,, 
E. P. EOGEES, 

Representing Third Group. 



COMMITTEE REPORTS REGARDING ITEM 4 OF THE AGBNJ)A RESPECTING 
THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE, RECOGNITION OP LABOUR UNIONS, AND- 
THE RIGHT TO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 

(empijOtees' report.) 

The Latdoiur Representatives of yooir Joint Ooimmiittee, to whom was referred item 
Number 4 of ■the revised agenda, viz.: consideiration of: (a) emplcfyees' right to organ- 
ize; (b) recognition of labour unions; and, (o) the right to oollective bargaining, 
respeotfully submit the following repotrt, with reoommendatione, .for your favourable 
consideration : — 

1. With a view to effecting and maintaining harmonious relations between employers 
and employees, this Conference declares the following principles and policies, and urge 
their adoption by all employers, relative to their respective employees : — 

(a) the right of employees to organize; 

(b) the recognition of labour unions; 

(c) the right of employees to collective bargaining. 

2. In these recommendations, without changing the generality of their terms, — 

(a) " the right of employees to organize " means the right of employees to 
organize or form themselves into associations for lawful purposes. 

(b) " the recognition of labour unions " means the right of employees, or 
their duly accredited representative or representatives, to recognition of their 
employer or employers, for the purpose of mutually arranging rules and regula- 
tions governing wages amd working conditions. 

(c) " the right of employees to .collective bargaining " means the negotiation 
of agreements between employers or groups of employiers, and employees or groups 
of employees, through the representative or representatives chosen by the respec- 
tive parties themselves. Entering into agreements and bargaining collectively 
with an association or union of employees does not mean recognition of the 
" Closed Shop," unless the agreement so provides. 

(d) " employer " or " employers " as used in clause 1 and 2, means any 
employer or employers of any industry and of Federal, Provincial and Municipal 
Governments. 

3. That the Federal and Provincial Governments be urged to enact legislation appli- 
cable to industries within their respective jurisdietion, to make it unlawful for any 
employer who shall discharge or refuse to employ or in any manner discriminate against 
employees merely by reason of membership in labour unions or for legitimate labour 
union activities outside of working hours.' 

For the Employees' Section, 

W. L. BEST, 

A.'O. HAY, 

J. C. O'CONNOR. 



(EMPLOYERS' REPORT.) 

Your Committee recommend that: — 

(a) Employers admit the right of Employees to join any lawful organization.. 

(b) Employers should not be required to recognize unions or to establish " Closed 
Shops." 

Employers insist on the right, when so desired, to_ maintain- their plants as "Open 
Shops," by which they mean that no employer should discriminate against any Employee 
because of the latter's membership or non-membenship in any organization, and no 
Employee should interfere with aaiy other Employee, because of the latter's membership 
or non-memhership in any organization. 

(c) Employers should not be required to negotiate except directly, with their own 
Employees or groups of their own Employees. 

Fox the Employers* Section, 

J. P. ANGLIN, 

D. H. McDOUGALL. 

A. B, WEEKS, 
si 



OOMMITTKE REPORTS RELATINO TO ITEM 6 OF THE AGENDA RESPECTING 
APPLICATION OF THE FINDINGS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
TO GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

(EMPLOYEES' REPORT.) 

We concur in the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
that the findings of the Commission should be put into effect in all works controlled by 
all Government bodies where the principle of democratic management can be applied. 
We further recommend that employees of all Government bodies should be entitled 
to the right of appeal under the Industrial Disputes Act so long as that Act remains 
upon the statute of Canada. 

We further recommend that the wages and working conditions of employees of 
Governments should not be less favourable then that which now exist for similar 
workers in the employment of private individuals or corporation. 

F. GRIERSON, 
A. R. MOSHER, 
A. H. GILLIS, 

Representing Employees' Section 



(HMPlLOTEfRS' REPORT.) 

The undersigned members of your Committee beg leave to report that the matt-r 
referred to them does not in their judgment come within their province, but that it is 
entirely a question between the Governmen'ts and their employees concerned. 

H. BLAIN, 
ANGUS McLEAN, 
T. R. DEACON, 

Representing Employers' Section. 



(THIRD GROUP REPORT.) 

The represntatives of the Third Group on this Committee believe that in so far as the 
findings of this {inference approve and such findings are to the benefit of the public 
weal, that the suggestions of the Royal Commission be put into effect in all depart- 
ments and works controlled by the Government of this country. 

(Signed) T. D. BOUCHARD, 
R. R. GRANT, 
Representatives of Third Group. 
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AGENDA 



OF THE 



National Industrial Conference 



1 . Consideration of the question of the desirability of unifying and co-ordinating 
^ the existing labour laws of the' Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial 

Legislatures, and the consideration of any new labour laws which are deemed 
necessary. 

2 . Consideration of the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations respecting hours of labour. 

3. Consideration of minimum wage laws. 

4. Consideration of: 

(a) employees' right to organize; 

(b) recognition of labour unions; 

(e) the right of employees to collective bargaining. 

5. Consideration of: 

(a) the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
in favour of the establishment of a bureau to promote the establishment 
and development of Joint Industrial Councils; 

(b) the further recommendations of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations regarding the establishment of Joint Plant and Industrial 
Councils. 

6. Consideration of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations that the findings of the Commission be put into effect in all 
work controlled by the Government where the principles of democratic man- 
agement ean be applied. 

7. Consideration of resolutions relating to any other features of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. 

8. Consideration of the labour features of the Treaty of Peace. 

9. Consideration of any other proposals which may be introduced bearing on 
the relations of employers and employees. 
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MEMORANDA FOR REFERENCE PURPOSES ON THE VARIOUS 
ITEMS OF THE AGENDA 



The National Industrial Conference of Dominion and Provincial Ministers 
and of representative labour men and employers, which has been Summoned by 
the Government of Canada for the consideration of industrial relations and la- 
bour laws, grows out of the following proposal contained in the majority report 
of the Eoyal Commission on Industrial Relations : 

"107. If it is finally decided that the enactment of^any legislation necessary to give effect 
to our recommendations is not within the competence of the Parliament of Canada, we suggest 
that in order, if possible, to secure concerted action on the part of the different Provincial 
Legislatures, a conference should be held in the near future in the City of Ottawa. To this 
conference we suggest that the Premiers, or other members of the Governments of each Prov- 
ince, together with representative labour men and representative employers, be invited for 
the purpose of considering the whole question, and, if possible, arriving at a unanimous de- 
cision. We believe it is in the interest of harmony tiiat concerted action along this line 
should be taken, and we know of no better means of bringing about unanimijby. At such 
conference the question of unifying and co-ordinating the existing legislation bearing on the 
relations between employer and employees, now in force in the several Provinces and in the 
Dominion, might be carefully considered and reviewed." 

Announcement of the intention of the Dominion Government to summon 
this Conference was made in the Speech from the Throne at the close of the last 
session of Parliament, as follows: 

"Having regard to the necessity of avoiding industrial disturbance and with a view of 
ensuring more stable relations and a better understanding between employers and employed, 
my advisers intend to summon in the early future a representative Conference for friendly 
and intimate discussion of such questions, and 'for the consideration of the report of the 
Industrial Relations Commission and of the proposals therein set forth." 

The first seven items on the agenda are based on the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. 

The eighth item on the proposed agenda of the Conference relates to the ap- 
plication to Canada of the labour features of the Treaty of Peace. 

The ninth item is intended to offer an opportunity for the consideration of 
any other proposals which may be introduced at the Conference bearing on the 
relations of employers and employees. 

Item 1. Consideration of the question of the desirability of unifying and co-ordinating the 
existing labour laws of the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures; 
and the consideration of any new labour laws which are deemed necessary. 

Item 1 of the agenda is based on paragraph 107 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial Relations, the text of which is quoted above. The item 
is broad enough in its terms to include consideration of the laws relating to hours 
of labour and minimum wages. Item 2 and item 3 of the agenda, however, relate 
specifically to these respective subjects. 

The subject of the federal and provincial laws relating to industrial disputes 
is one which may, perhaps, call for the attention of the Conference. A summary 
of these laws on pages xxxv-xxxix of the present^ papers. 

XV 



The full text of the federal and provincial laws relating to industrial dis- 
putes is contained in the reports on Labour Legislation in Canada, published by 
the Department of Labour, copies of which will be available for distribution at 
the Conference. 

A statement of labour disputes which have occurred in Canada between the 
years 1901 and 1919, classified by industries by provinces and by causes, appears 
at pages xx-xxxiv of the present papers. 

Item 2. -Consiaeration of the recommendation of the Eoyal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions respecting hours of labour. 

Paragraphs 47 to 53 of the Report of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations relate to hours of labour. Attention is also directed to the provision 
of the labour conditions of the Treaty of Peace, which refers to the "adoption 
of an eight-hour day or a 48-hoiir week as the standard to be aimed at where it 
has hot already been attained, ' ' and also to the provision in the labour conditions 
of the Treaty of Peace which refers to the "adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
twenty-four hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable." 

A memorandum on hours of labour in Canada has been prepared for the 
purposes of the National Industrial Conference and appears on pages xl-xlv 
of these papers. 

The full text of the laws relating to hours of labour in Canada is contained 
in the reports on Labour Legislation in Canada, published by the Department of 
Labour, copies of which will be available for distribution at the Conference. 

A separate memorandum on the eight-hour day movement abroad appears 
on pages xLvi-xLvm of the present papers. 

Item 3. Consideration of minimum wage laws. 

Reference is inade to the subject of minimum wage legislation in paragraph 
46 of the report of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. A memoran- 
dum on the minimum wage laws of the provinces of Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec appears at pages xlix-li of the present papers. 

The full text of the laws of Manitoba, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec, relating to minimum wages, is contained in the reports on Ldbmir Legis- 
lation in Canada, published by the Department of Labour, copies of which will 
be available for distribution at the Conference. 

A memorandum on the minimum wage laws of other countries appears at 
pages Li-Liv of the present papers. 

Item 4. Consideration of; 

(a) employees' right to organize;, 

(b) recognition of labour unions; 

(c) the right of employees to collective- bargaining. 

The right of employees to organize and recognition of labour unions are 
discussed in paragraphs 54 to 61 of the majority report of the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Relations. In this connection attention is also directed to the 
labour conditions of the Treaty of Peace, in which it is declared that labour 
should not be regarded as merely an article of commerce, but that there are 
methods and principles for regulating labour conditions which the individual 
communities should endeavour to apply as far as their special circumstances 
will permit, and that among these methods and principles which seem to the High 
Contracting Powers to be of special and urgent importance is "the right of 
association for all lawful purposes by the employed as well as by the employers." 
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The subject of collective bargaining is discussed in paragraphs 62 to 66 of the 
report of the Royal Commission. 

Item S. Consideration of: 

(a) the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Industrial Eelations in 
favour of the establishment of a bureau to promote the establishment and 
development of joint industrial councils; 

(b) the further recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Industrial Eelations 
regarding the. establishment of joint plant and industrial councils. 

Paragraphs 73 to 101 of the report of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations refer to various types of Joint Industrial Councils in operation at 
present. 

The text of the reports of the "Whitley Committee" relative to the type of 
Joint Industrial Councils now being organized in various branches of industry in 
Great Britain is contained in a pamphlet published by the Department of Labour 
of Canada, copies of which will be available for distribution at the Conference. 

Item 6. Confeideration of the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Industrial Ee- 
lations that the findings of the Commission be put into effect in all work controlled 
by the Government where the principles of democratic management can be applied. 

A statement on this subject will be made at the Conference. 

Item 7. Consideration of resolutions relating to any other features of the Eeport of the 
Eoyal Commission on Industrial Eelations referred to on page 19 of the report. 

Item ST Consideration of the Labour Features of the Treaty of Peace. 

The text of the Labour Features of the Treaty of Peace appears at page xviu 
of the present papers. 

This item is intended to permit of the consideration of any other features 
of the report of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations on which resolu- 
tions may be introduced. 

Item 9. Consideration of any other proposals which may be introduced bearing on the rela- 
tions of employers and employees. 

No intimation has been given of any proposals which may be submitted to 
the Conference under this heading. 
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TEXT OF THE LABOUR FEATURES OF THE TREATY OF PEACE 



Section II. — General Principles. 

The .High Contracting Parties, recognizing that the well-being, physical, 
moral and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of supreme international 
importance, have framed, in order to further- this . great - end, the pernfanent 
machinery provided for in )Section I and associated with that of the League of 
Nations. 

They recognize that differences of climate, habits" and customs, of economic 
opportunity and industrial tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions 
of labour difficult of immediate attainment. But, holding as they do, that 
labour should not be regarded merely as an article of commerce, they think that 
there are methods and principles for regulating labour conditions which all 
industrial communities should endeavour to apply, so far as their special circum- 
stances will permit. 

Among these methods and principles, the following seem to the High Con- 
tracting Parties to be of special and urgent importance : — 

First. — The guiding principle above enunciated that labour should not be 
regarded merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

Second. — The right of association for all lawful purposes by the employed as 
' well as by the employers. 

Third. — The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to maintain a 
reasonable standard of life as this is understood in their time and 
country. 

Fourth. — The adoption of an eight-hour day or a forty-eight-hour week as 
the standard to be aimed at where it'has not already been attained. 

Fifth. — The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty -four hours, which 
should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sixth. — The abolition of child labour and the imposition of such limitations 
on the labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation of their 
education and assure their proper physical development. 

Seventh. — The principle that men and women should receive equal remuner- 
ation for work of equal value. 

Eighth.— -The standard set by law in each country with respect to the 
conditions of labour should have due regard to the equitable economic 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

Ninth.— -Each State should make provision for a system of inspection in 
which women should take part, in order to ensure the enforcement of 
the laws and regulations for the protection of the employed. 

"Without claiming that these methods and principles are either complete or 
final, the High Contracting Parties are of opinion that they are well fitted to 
guide the policy of the League of Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial 
communities who are members of the League, and safeguarded in practice by an 
adequate system of such inspection, they will confer lasting benefits upon the 
wage-earners of the world. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA, 1901-1919 

' The following statistics of industrial disputes in Canada, classified by in- 
dustries, by provinces, and by causes and results, cover the period from Jan. 1, 
1901, to June 30, 1919, an4 are compiled from the official returns published by 
the Department of Labour of Canada. In addition to the summary tables for 
the period of eighteen and a half years in question, summary tables are 'also 
presented herewith relating to the industrial disputes which have occurred dur- 
ing the first half of the present calendar year. 



SUMMAEY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES, 1901 TO JUNE 30, 1919. 



Industry. 



Number of 
disputes 



Employees 
involved. 



Time loss in 
working days 



Fishing 

Lumbering 

Mines, smelters, quarries, clay products, etc 

Building and construction 

Metals, maohineiy and conveyances 

Woodworking , 

Printing and allied trades 

Clothing 

Textiles 

Foods, liquors and tobacco 

Leather 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Unskilled labour 

Railway, canal and harbour construction. . . 

Chemicals and explosives 

Public utilities 

Municipal employment 

Total 



13 

42 
107 
462 
426 

60 

52 
204 

68 
115 

25 
232 
100 

96 
3 
4 ■ 

22 

16 



16,727 

12,888 

136,877 

88,230 

126,204 

6,151 

6,242 

49,560 

25,604 

13,842 

1,032 

89,441 

9,809 

25,741 

685 

666 

6,565 

5,081 



253,088 

304,344 

.'i.760,928 

1,854,703 

2,358,702 

117,369 

76,378 

1,241,827 

375,188 

228,389 

20,320 

1,537,970 

141,130 

521,631 

48,358 

6,891 

54,714 

35,399 



2,127 



620,235 



14,937,229 
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TABLE OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTJES BY INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1919 TO JUNE 30, 1919 



Industry. 



Number of 
disputes 



Employees 
involved. 



Time loss, in 
working days 



Lumbering 

Mines, smelters, quarries, clay products, etc. 
Railway, oanal, and harbour oonstniotlon . . , 

Building and oonstruotion 

Metals, machinery and conveyances. ' 

Woodworking 

Pulp and paper 

Printing and Publishing 

Clothing 

Textiles 

Foods,»liquors and tobacco 

Chemicals and explosives 

Leather 

Transportation 

Public utilities 

Municipal employment 

Miscellaneous 



4 

14 

3 

23 

55 

3 

4 

4 

14 

5 

11 

2 

1 

20 

10 

6 

10 



2,345 

4,524 

685 

7,531 

62,163 

320 

983 

219 

3,919 

3,745 

5,244 

98 

40 

9,856 

1,657 

531 

1,168 



55,890 ■ 

146,942 

48,358 

150,073 

1,306,758 

6,400 

26,481 

2,714 

46,876 

51,301 

38,973 

951 

. 320 

146,820 

18,698 

1,954 

9,870 



Total. 



189 



105,026 



2,118,379 



RECORD OF TRADE DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES AND YEARS 



Industry. 


Year 


Number of 
disputes 


Employers 
involved 


Employees 
involved 


Time loss in 
working days 


Fiririog 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


2 
1 

1 
2 




8,000 

30 

4,100 

1,170 


.136,000 






......... ^.... 


49,200 
4,400 




1 
1 




180 
125 


540 




^ 


1,000 








2 


5 


372 


6,948 










, 




1 
2 


3 
34 


150 
2,600 


5,400 
49,600 










































tTn ft*BA ^ini .... 
























13 


65 


16,727 


253,088 
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RECORD OF TRADE DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES AND YEARS 
{Continued) 



Industry.' 


Year 


Number of 


Employers 


Employees 


Time loss in 






disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 


Lumbering 


1901 


4 


4 


925 


3,200 
2,790 




1902 


3 


3 


300 




1903 


4 


3 


1,200 


2,500- 




1904 


2 


3 


215 


1,000 




1905 ' - 
1906 












5 " 


i6' ' 


1,290 


30,490 '"' 




1907 


2 


5 


453 


6,081 




' 1908 


4 


3 


428 


• 14,066 




1909 


2 


2 


300 


6,600 




1910 


2 


2 


450 


4,350 




1911 
1912 












4." 


17 "" 


825 


'4,276"" 




1913 


3 


18 


2,000 


137,300 




1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
































1 




800 


6,466 " 
29,407 
55,890 




1918 


2 




1,357 


(To June 30) 


1919 


4 


49 


2,345 








42 


119 


12,888 


304,344 


Mines, smelten, quarriee, clay 












products, etc 


1901 


5 


7 


3,685 


56,650 




1902 


3 


3 


510 


9,720 




1903 


9 


10 


11,931 


440,455 




1904 


7 


9 


3,161 


24,866 




1905 


13 


W 


8,445 


116,481 




1906 


14 


14 


6,496 


187,780 




1907 


13 


53 


13,250 


203,949 




1908 


9 


13 


3,119 


30,271 




1909 


10 


20 


8,795 


711,207 




1910 


4 


6 


2,338 


377,100 




1911 


7 


22 


9,769 


1,592,800 




1912 


6 


30 


5,074 


89,168 




1913 


7 


' 35 


5,081 


702,7'26 




1914 


3 


5 


1,975 


169,200 




1915 


6 


11 


4,332 


16,794 




1916 


10 


14 


11,814 


88,634 




1917 


21 




18,729 
13,850 
4,524 


633,600 
163,586 
146,942 




1918 


36 




(To June 30) 


1919 


14 


26 " 








197 


292 


136,877 


5,760,928 


Building anij Constraction 


1901 


14 


108 


2,533 


,62,793 




1902 


31 


258 


3,557 


30,827 




1903. 


44 


653 


8,783 


357,563 




1904 


30 


461 


6,041 


124,693 




1905 


24 


248 


1,766 


34,710 




1906 


29 


716 


8,454 


69,472 




1907 


44 


494 


5,278 


186,063 




1908 


12 


94 


1,561 


20,957- 




1909 


13 


288 


2,580 


47,100 




1910 


25 


1,143 


9,446 


151,436 




1911 


29 


248 


8,828 


286,804 




1912 


52 


585 


8,466 


114,224 




1913 


31 


661 


7,312 


105,510 




1914 


12 


140 


1,745 


34,056 




1915 


4 


21 


157 


16,600 




1916 


7 


42 


210 


4,121 




1917 


19 




2,071 


40,245 
18,463 , 




1918 
1919 


19 
23 




1,912 
7,631 


To June 30) 


269 




160,073 


- 




462 


■ 6,419 


88,230 


1,864,703 
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RECORD OF TRADE DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES AND YEARS 

(Coniinuefl) 





Year 


Number of 


Employera 


Employees 


Time loss in 


Industry. 




disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 


Metals, machinery& conveyances 


1901 


20 ■ 


62 


1,239 


11,710 




1902 


28 


33 


1,963 


20,488 




1903 


16 


41 


2,688 


74,517 




1904 


17 


26 


3,181 


82,796 




1905 


14 


36 


1,509 


19,442 




1906 


23 


147 


2,515 


20,821 




1907 


23 


115 


2,282 


92,113 




1908 


9 


15 


960 


51,887- 




1909 


5 


17 


499 


23,883: 




1910 


IS 


75 


2,081 


30,257 




1911 


18 


50 


3jl67 


32,633 




1912 


29 


110 


2,687 


32,525 




1913 


29 


109 


4,084 


79,479 




1914 


14 


14 


983 


51,573 




1915 


13 


15 


2,842 


•40,812 




1916 


15 


44 


2,883 


33,133 




1917 


38 




6,409 


64,301 




1918 
1919 


45 
55 




22,069 
62,163 


229,574 , 


<Toyune30) 


83 


1,366,758 










426 


982 


126,204 


2,358,702 


Woodworking 


1901 
1902 


6 

7 


21 
25 


1,141 
606 


17,346 




14,825 




1903 


15 


30 


1,014 


18,069 




1904 


3 


3 


142 


1,831 




1905 


2 


3 


152 


8,742 




1906 


6 


20 


915 


5,401 




1907 


3 


7 


235 


6,401 




1908 


1 


1 


17 


1,326 




1909 


2 


9 


36 


744 




1910 


2 


2 


100 


600 




1911 


2 


2 


60 


557 




1912 
1913 












3"" 


47 " 


550 "" 


""30,620 




1914 


.1 


1 


80 


800 




1915 
1916 












i 


i 


375 " 


1,875 




1917 
1918 












3 




408 


3,432 


(To June 30) 


1919 


3 - 


4 


320 


5,400 










60 


176 


6,151 


117,369 


Printing and allied trades 


1901 


2 


2 


24 


108 




1902 


3 


3 


29 


15 




1903 


3 


23 


324 


1,231 




1904 
1905 


4 
6 


12 
44 


277 
446 






, 8,236 




1906 


6 


18 


197 


3,358 




1907 


2 


9 


39 


201 




1908 


1 


1 


40 


360 




1909 
1910 












1 


3 


40 


260 




1911 
1912 












3" 


32 


308 " 


3.70 




1913 
1914 
1915 






















1 


16 ' 


2i' 


903 




1916 
1917 












2 




840 


7,28P 

?l,i8fr 
29,195 




1918 


10 




2,455 
1,202 


To'June 30) 


1919 


8 


19 


^ V- if UL&w t#\^/ «■■■■<••■•■••■••■• 








52 


176 


6,242 


76,378 
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RECORD OF TRADE DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES AND YEARS 
(Continued) 



Industry. 


Year 


Number of 


Employers 


Employees 


Time loss in 






disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 


Clothlne 


1901 


10 


32 


615 


2,203 
392 




1902 


8 


24 


163 




1903 


11 


63 


6,754 


173,560 




1904 


11 


21 


291 


1,964 




1905 


11 


60 


1,145 


18,678 




1906 


9 


15 


560 


2,465 , 




1907 


17 


29 


2,278 


33,055 




1908 


8 


12 


950 


17,058 




1009 


11 


14 


736 


12,538 




1910 


11 


36 


1,552 


40,415 




1911 


13 


13 


1,285 


11,770 




1912 


19 


63 


6,738 


306,107 




1913 


10 


56 


9,726 


107,052 




1914 


5 


19 


3,525 


160,270 




1915 


4 


5 


180 


2,540 




1916 


11 


11 


1,176 


19,341 




1917 


12 




6,983 


271,387 




1918 
1919 


9 
14 




984 
3,919 


14,156 


(To June 30) 


66 


46,876 




*■ 




204 


529 


49,560 


1,241,827 


T«tles 


1901 


S 


5 


2,836 


23,232 






1902 
1903 


1 
5 


1 

4 


6 
1,346 






17,67i"" 




1904 


3 


3 


134 


1,044 




1905 


1 


1 


134 


804 




1906- 


5 


6 


2,234 


15,124 




1907 


6 


6 


3,397 


31,357 




1908 


6 


8 


7,542 


135,972 




1909 


2 


2 


948 


33,380 




1910 


2 


2 


315 


20,950 




1911 


4 


4 


943 


18,123 




1912 


1 


1 


106 


'1,166 




1913 


3 


3 


1,379 


7,351 




1914 


1 


.1 


50 


450 




1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 






















3 

5 

5 




132"" 

367 
3,745 


652 






16,611 
51,301 


(To June 30) 


S 








58 


-52 


25,604 


375,188 


Food, Hquora and tobacco 


1901 


10 


19 


746 


986 




1902 


10 


20 


310 


3,066 




1903 


6 


28 


280 


2,609 




1904 


11 


14 


666 


8,434, 




1905 


4 ^ 


13 


151 


1,106 




1906 


8 


20 


257 


1,784 




1907 


2 


1 


47 


1,128 




1908 


1 


1 


83 


1,328 




1909 


2 


5 


75 


3,895 




1910 


8 


46 


698 


7,626 




1911 


3 


18 


213 


373 




1912 


2 


8 


72 


2,382 




1913 


5 


16 


750 


14,420 




1914 


2 


2 


53 


10,120 




1915 


3 


11 


88 


4,427 




1916 


7 


19 


1,201 


22,977 




1917 


12 




1,637 
1,271 
5,244 


40,886 
61,869 




1918- 
1919 


8 

U 




(To June 30) 


89 "" 




38,973 






lis 


330 


13,842 


228,389 
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RECORD OF 'TRADE DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES AND YEARS 

(Continued) 



Industry. 


Year 




Emoloyera 


Employees 


Time loss in 






disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 




1901 
1902 


1 
3 


9 
3 


36 

85 


72 




188 




1903 


4 


8 


178 


3,(»4 




1904 

1905 

• 1906 


1 


2 


25 


252 




3 


3 


79 


2,108 




1907 
1908 
1909 


5 


20 


316 


3,431 




2 


7 


81 


5,231 




1910 


1 


4 


72 


2,664 




1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1 


1 


15 


300 














2 


3 


65 


2,270 
























1 

1 




40 
40 


400 




1 


320 






25 


61 


1,032 


20,320 




1901 
1902 


11 
10 


9 

17- 


5,466 
3,135 


315,804 




10,120 




1903 


15 


46 


8,851 


69,341 




1904 


2 


2 


103 


9,540 




1905 


5 


9 


1,415 


6,973 




1906 


16 


17 


2,178 


. 16,697 




1907 


17 


54 


5,637 


40,212 




1918 


7 


16 


8,482 


425,572 




1909 


7 


17 


1,505 


10,000 




1910 


7 


8 


3,820 


80,915 




1911 


12 


105 


4,987 


85,493 




1912 


14 


20 


4,359 


82,998 




1913 


8 


11 


1,917 


23,988 




1914 


1 


1 


150 


300 




1915 


4 


8 


1,140 


19,360 




1918 


19 


33 


2,340 


27,288 




1917 
1918 
1919 


24 
33 
20 




8,758 
15,342 
9,856 


51,801 






114,748 


<To' June 30) 


68 


146,820 


' 




232 


441 


89,441 


1,537,970 




1901 
1902 


3 

6 


3 
23 


105 
1,098 


726 




26,801 




1903, 


4 


10 


297 


1,870 




1904 


2 


2 


796 


3,664 




1905 


7 


7 


1,000 


2,992 




1908 


5 


19 


95 


626 




1907 


7 


25 


834 


12,421 




1908 


2 


2 


416 


6,648 




1909 


2 


2 


112 


5,520 




1910 


1' 


1 


20 


40 




1911 


6 


6 


402 


11,467 




1912 


10 


10 


589 


8,028 




1913 


5 


18 


596 


9,850 




1914 


4 


20 


102 


1,465 




1915 


7 


14 


330 


4,263 




1916 


2 


104 


353 


3,245 




1917 
1918 
1919 


5 




174 


1,829 




12 




1,322 ' 


30,805 


<To June 30) 


10 


390 


1,-168 


9,g70 






100 


656 


9,809 


141,130 



XXV 



RECORD OF TRADE DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES AND YEARS 

(Contimted) 





Year 


- Number of 


■ Employers 


Employees 


Time loss in 


Province. 




disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 


Unskilled labour 


1901 
1902 


11 

7 


10 

7 


735 
472 


1,481 • 




1,708 




1903 


9 


8 


2,295 


14,830 




1904 


4 


4 


280 


520 




1905 


2 


2 


60 


80 




1906 


11 


10 


601 


3,131 




1907 


7 


7 


1„053 


5,550 




1903 


8 


9 


1,695. 


3,840 




1909 


9 


9 


1,293 


4,799 




1910 


5 


7 


348 


2,082 




1911 


4 


6 


425 


. 6,330 




1912 


9 


20 


11,138 


449,238 




1913 


7 


7 


3,541 


20,382 




1914 
1915 












/ 










1916 


3 


3 


805 


7,660 




1917o 
1918o 
19190 




















(To June 30) .' 
























96 


109 


25,741 


521,631 



(a)^zice 1917 the group "UnskiUed Labour" has been eliminated from the classification and the different strikes affect- 
ing this group are carried along in the industries to which they relate. 



Kailway, canal and harbour con- 


1917a 

1918 

1919 


















.... 


(To June 30) 


3 


3 


685 


48,358 








3 


3 


685 


48,358 



(a)Previous to 1917 this group was not included in the classification of strikes by itself but was included in "Building 
and Ck)nstruction." 



Chemicals and explosives 


1917o 

1918 

1919 


1 

1 
2 




300 
170 
96 


3,900 






2,040 


(To June 30) 


2 


951 ' 








4 


2 


566 


6,891 



(a)Frevious to 1917 strikes occurring in this group were possibly placed under "Miscellaneous.' 



Public Utilities 


1917o 

1918 

1919 


7 

5 

10 




807 
3,091 
1,657 


7,408 
28,608 
18,698 






(To June 30) 


10 








22 


10 


6,555. 


54,714 



(o)Previous to 1917 strikes occurring in this group were carried under the heading of "Miscellaneous Skilled Trades." 


Municipal employment 


1917II 

1918 

1919 


3 

7 
6 




689 

3,861 

631 


5,281 
?8,064 






(To June 30) 


6 




1,954 






16 


6 


6,081 


35,209 


/..^T>.«.; 4.„ irvi.T _* ■!_ „ -_ 













(o)Pr«yious to 1917 strikes occurring in this group were carried under the heading of "MisoeUaneous SkiUed Trades 



XXVI 



SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY PROVINCES, 1901-1810. 



Province. 


Number of 
disputes 


Employees 
involved. 


Time loss in 
working days 


Nova Scotia 


124 
5 

85 
411 
924 
128 

55 
144 
230 

21 


64,331 
335 

15,436 
134,309 
149,884 

63,130 
5,672 

37,203 
122,377 

37,558 


1,707,017 

1,865 

318,975 

2,085,756 

2,465,173 


Frince Edward Island 


New Brunswick 


« 
Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


1,274,414 

84,138 

956 528 




Alberta 




3,449,531 




2,593,832 






Total 


2,127 


620,235 


14,937.229 



TABLE OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY PROVINCES, JANUARY 1, 1919, TO JUNE 30, 1919. 



Province. 


Number of 
disputes 


Employees 
involved. 


Time loss in 
working days 




10 

8 

47 

72 

8 

9 

11 

24 


3,761 

1,030 

26,300 

28,928 

25,299 

1,816 

7,164 

10,728 


136,136 




27,601 


Quebec 

Ontario ; 


321,922 
300,308 
934,158 




45,729 


Alberta 


165,104 




187,421 






Total 


189 


105,026 


, 2,118,379 







XXVII 



INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY PROVINCES, 1901 TO JUNE 30, 1919. 





Year 


Number of 


Employers 


Employees 


/ 
' Time loss in 


Province. 




disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 




1901 
1902 


5 
9 


34 
88 


2,624 
1,769 


28,215 




12,962 




1903 


6 


39 


2,685 


10,770 




1904 


9 


9 


4,339 


71,194 




1905 


7 


6 


5,815 


. 33.662 




1906 


11 


9 


4,815 


31,560 




1907 


10 


19 


6,134 


140,725 




1908 


3 


9 


377 


2,806 




1909 


6 


9 


5,930 


622,062 




1910 


4 


17 


1,903 


361,615_ 




1911 


3 


2 


1,154 


. 193,230 




1912 


4 


24 


104 


1,790 




1913 


4 


56 


1,015 


18,324 




1914 


4 


18 


188 


10,683 




1915 


8 


14 


3,821 


24,025 




1916 


2 


2 


1,388 


22,996 




1917 


7 




1,415 


9,173 




1918 


13 




16,094 


78,189 


(To June 30) 


1919 


10 


9 


3,761 


136,136 


, 




124 


364 


64,331 


1,707,017 


Prince Edward Island 


1901 
1902 


• 






« 




2 


2 


47 


819 




1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 




• 


































































































1 


1 


18 


36 




1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 










, 






- 
















2 




270 


1,010 




1918 
1919 








(To June 30) 
























5 


3 


335 


1,865 


New Bmnewiok 


1901 


3 


Q 


124 
382 


639 
5,993 




1902 


7 


6 




1903 


3 


3 


901 


16,741 




1904 
1905 


2" 
5 


5 
10 


U 
1,925 






22,620 




1906 


9 


49 


823 


6,948 




1907 


8 


15 


1,480 


13,462 




1908 


6 


19 


1,485 


29,935 




1909 


2 


2 


65 


2,615 




1910 


1 


1 


150 


1,050 




1911 


3 


7 


134 


406 




1912 


7 


17 


872 


13,274 




1913 


8 


33 


2,362 


154,136 




1914 


2 


2 


230 


2,780 




1915 


1 


2 


100 


600 




1916 
1917 












2 




77 


2,366 
17,909 
27,601 




1918 
1919 


8 
8 




2,385 
1,030 


<Te Jane 30) 


14 








85 


191 


15,436 


818,976' 



XXVUl 



INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY PROVINCES, 1901 TO JUNE 30, 1919. 
{Continued) 





Year 


Number of 


Employera 


Employees 


Time loss in 


Province. 




disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 


Quebec 


1901 


28 
20 


36 
102 


5,749 
3,338 


29,818 
19,655 




1902 




1903 


31 


236 


15,744 


235,076 




1904 


31 


311 


3,655 


53,183 




1905 


21 


157 


2,130 


44,543 




1906 


24 


86 


6,218 


58,498 




1907 


30 


102 


7,579 


76,326 




190S 


21 


52 


9,982 


166,869 




1909 


13 


39 


2,295 


51,883 




1910 


18 


530 


7,237 


105,504 




1911 


19 


57 


6,746 


42,270 




1912 


24 


109 


6,810 


181,926 




1013 


18 


63 


9,293 


85,751 




1914 


9 


23 


4,634 


167,277 




1915 


5 


9 


2,738 


16,362 




1916 


13 


117 


3,605 


52,770 




1917 


24 




8,805 


1 290,632 




1918 


15 




2,652 


86,491 


(To June iO) 


1919 


47 




26,300 


321,922 












411 


2,029 


134,309 


2,085,766 


Ontario 


1901 
1902 


54 
66 


188 
180 


3,923 
5,714 


50,646 




68,934 




1903 


79 


470 


14,028 


439,290 




1904 


46 


225 


6,092 


129,676 




1905 


63 


450 


7,011 


64,666 




1906 


31 


134 


2,113 


26,711 




1907 


73 


444 


12,319 


236,799 




1908 


27 


74 


2,572 


67,206 




1909 


26 


116 


3,239 


38,099 




1910 


34 


550 


5,794 


116,536 




1911 


41 


137 


4,603 


77,243 




1912 


67 


406 


10,970 


270,589 




1913 


51 


519 


14,093 


219,608 




1914 


20 


79 


1,269 


72,183 




1915 


16 


34 


1,123 


34,711 




1916 


33 


105 


4,619 


62,686 




1917 


54 




9,707 


65,148 
134,''34 
300,308 




1918 


71 




11,867 


(To June 30) 


1919 


72 




28,928 












924 


4,111 


149,884 


2,465,173 


iManrtoba 


1901 
1902 


3 

8 


2 
22 


472 
400 


17,744 




2,375 


' 


1903 


2 


90 


900 


8,200 




1904 


4 


5 


68 


489 




1905 


11 


61 


563 


5,532 




1906 


9 


344 


5,035 


36,796 




1907 


6" 


95 


1,367 


29,300' 




1908 


1 


1 


16 


48 




1909 


6 


80 


1,649 


28,079 




1910 


7 


33 


1,061 


14,472 




1911 


8 


14 


369 


1,165 




1912 


7 


113 


3,005 


28,450 




1913 


5 


118 


1,138 


23,601 




1914 


2 


66 


193 


4,219 




1916 


4 


14 


107 


830 




1916 


7 


14 


775 


10,361 




1917 


12 




2,261 


47,206 

81,489 

934,158 




1918 


18 




8,662 


(To JuneSC* 


1919 


8 


8 


25.299 






128 


1,080 


53,130 


1,274,414 



XXIX 



INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY PROVINCES, 1901 TO JUNE 30, 1919. 
(CorUinued) 





Year 


Number of 


Employers 


Employees 


Time loss in 


Province. 




disputes 


involved 


involved 


working days 


RfD^tf nt.nlioivsin 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 










,^0^1^,^ VUUCI A,< • ••••••••.••■•••I 
































i ' 


1 


26"" 






1906 
1907 












i 


5 


40 "" 


360 




1908 


1 


2 


200 


800 




1909 


1 


1 


162 


486 




1910 


4 


43 


297 


10,622 




1911 
1912 












16 


~ 149 ' 


1,886"" 


11,116 "' 




1913 


4 


36 


188 


3,569 




1914 


1 


4 


12 


70 




1915 
1916 










' 


6 




441 


J,875 




1917 


3 




155 


1,130 




1918 


8 




456 


8,381 


(To June 30) 


1919 


9 


14 ' 


1,816 


45,729 








55 


255 


6,672 


84,138 


Albjrta 


1901 
1902 












i ' 


13 


90 " 


1,680 ' 




1903 


4 


30 


183 


3,990 




1904 


1 


3 


28 


112 




1905 


2 


2 


500 


13,000 




1906 


12 


48 


1,491 


127,709 




1907 


;") 


22 


678 


2,556 




1908 


3 


» 


569 


8,599 




1909 


, 


125 


873 


48,416 




1910 


6 


91 


730 


13,882 




1911 


12 


45 


1,668 


8,545 




1912 


14 


127 


3,345 


76,837 




1913 


6 


107 


1,369 


13,051 




1914 


4 


9 


1,077 


17,167 




1915 


4 


14 


355 


4,108 




1916 


4 


7 


494 


8,974 




1917 


17 




11,113 
5,076 
7,164 


387,687 

55,711 

165,104 




1918 


31 




(To June 30) 


-1919 


11 


li" 








144 


657 


37,203 


956,528 


British Columbia 


1901 


10 


6 


10,194 


190,249 






1902 


8 


7 


524 


9,122 




1903 


21 


59 


15,600 


512,433 




1904 


4 


IS 


1,199 


5,150 




1905 


10 


6* 


3,157 


43,720 




1906 


13. 


29 


1,657 


71,276 




1907 


•13 


115 


3,102 


59,584 




1908 


5 


14 


2,092 


8,022 




1909 


8 


14 


719 


18,605 




1910 


7 


67 


1,008 


21,454 




1911 


12 


196 


8,221 


312,791 




1912 


10 


43 


12,520 


490,726 




1913 


15 


81 


9,560 


756,202 




1914 


2 


4 


■ 1,176 


155,675 




1915 


5 


9 


896 


26,513 




1916 


10 


13 


9,835 


48,615 




1917 


27 




14,026 


330,618 
201,355 
187,421 




1918 
1919 


26 

24 




16,164 
10,728 


(To June 30) 












230 


736 


122,377 


3,449,531 ■ 



yVY 



INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY PROVINCES, 190f TO JUNE [30, 1919. 

(Continued) 



Province. 


Year 


Number of 
disputes 


Employers 
involved 


Employees 
involved 


Time loss in 
working days 




1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
19U 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1 


1 


5,000 


315,000 
















2 

1 


2 
2 


1,200 
100 


5,200 








2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


8 
1 

11 
3 

17 
1 
1 


3,525 
8,000 
2,500 
3,100 
7,300 
1,000 
500 


62,850 

424,000 

161,700 

73,500 

1,411,000 

24,500 

13,500 


































6 




5,333 


102,582 


(TO June 30) 










' 








21 " 


47 


37,558 


2,593,832 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES LEGISLATION 



Dominion Laws. 



Canadian legislation relative to industrial disputes comprises two laws of the 
Dominion Parliament and various enactments of the Provincial Legislatures. 

The two statutes of the Dominion Parliament referred to are: (1) the 
Conciliation and Labour Aci, Chap. 96, R. S. Can., 1906 and (2) the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chap. 20, 1907, amended hy Chap. 29, 1910, and 
Chap. 27, 1918. 

Conciliation and Labour Act. 

The Conciliation and Labour Act contains the earliest Dominion legislation 
concerning industrial disputes. This statute, in its present form, is a consolidation 
dating from 1906 of two earlier laws, the Conciliation Act and the Railway Dis- 
putes Act. The Conciliation Act was passed in 1900. It provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Minister of Labour and for the establishment of a Department 
of Labour with certain prescribed functions and for the institution under the 
supervision of the Minister of a system of Conciliation Boards for the adjustment 
of industrial disputes. The sta^tute, in so far as it related to Conciliation Boards 
and industrial disputes, proceeded generally on the lines of an English Act. No 
Boards of this nature have, however, been established under its provisions.' 
Nevertheless, the Act has not been fruitless in its bearing on industrial disputes, 
as the Department of Labour, under its authority, has been enabled to follow 
closely the course of industrial disputes, not only for statistical purposes, but from 
the point of view of public welfare, and to assist in their settlement through 
the agency of mediation. 

In 1903 was enacted the Baihcay Disputes Act, a measure applying, as its- 
name suggests, to disputes in industries affecting the railway service. The new 
statute invested the Minister with a limited power of ccrmpulsion with respect to 
the establishment of Conciliation Boards. Where a dispute existed between a 
railway company and its employees, and either party to the dispute (or a munici- 
pality concerned therein) asked that the dispute might be referred to a Board 
for adjustment, the Act permitted the establishment of a Board without requir- 
ing the consent of the other disputant. If, however, the establishment of a 
Board was not requested, no Board could be established, and in any event the 
statute placed no restraint on the right to strike or lockout. This measure re- 
mained, on the whole, inactive, only one dispute being referred for adjustment 
under its provisions down to 1907, when it was practically displaced by new 
legislation. 

In 1906 the two measures mentioned were consolidated in the Revised 
Statutes of Canada and became known as the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrul Disputes Investigation Act. 

The year 1907 saw the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the scope of which is indicated by its complete title, "Ajq Act to aid in the 
Prevention and Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts in Mines and Industries con- 
nected with Public Utilities." The process of dealing with a dispute under this 
Act entails its reference for attempted adjustment to a Board of Conciliation and 
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Investigation formed on the lines of the ordinary board of arbitration, with a 
nominee from each of the disputants and a third member to be chairman, selected 
if possible by joint agreement, or failing joint agreement, named by the Minister 
of Labour. A strike or lockout in the industries to which the law applies is un- 
lawful, under penalty, until the dispute in questioh has been referred to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, and until the Board has reported. 

The Act gives the Board powers for taking evidence, etc. Proceedings are 
public or private as may seem expedient to the Board. The Department pays 
fees and travelling expenses of Board members, witnesses, etc., and for necessary 
clerical work. If the Board by conciliatory effort brings the disputants to- 
gether and a working agreement results, the dispute manifestly is ended. If thi& 
is impossible, the Board is required to make findings and recommendations show- 
ing how in its view a settlement should be made. Once the Board 's findings are 
made public, the disputants, unless they have voluntarily bound themselves 
before the Board by agreement, are freed from the restraining effect of the 
statute and the threatened strike or lockout may proceed. Penalties are named 
for those taking part in strikes or lockouts contrary to the terms of the Act, also 
for persons who incite, encourage or aid those taking part in such strikes or lock- 
outs. Clause 57 of the Act aims also at preventing changes in conditions with 
respect to wages or hours save by mutual consent or until the proposed changes 
have been before a Board. 

Apart from the direct bearing of the Act on disputes in industries con- 
nected with mines and public utilities, its machinery is, by sec. 63, made available 
for industrial disputes in other industries, the consent of each disputant being, 
however, necessary where the dispute lies outside the stated industries. 

Provincial Laws 

Nova Scotia. 

The Miners' Arbitration Act, (R.S:, 1900, cap. 21), was passed in 1890. 
Under its provisions any dispute between miners and employers, may be referred 
to the Commissioner of Public Works and Mines, by either party, and in such 
case no strike or lockout is to take place until the matter is determined by a 
Board of Arbitrators. The Board consists of five persons, one appointed by each 
of the parties to the dispute, a third by the two thus chosen, and the remaining 
two by the Gpvernor-in-Council. The award made by the Board may be made 
an order of the Supreme Court on the motion of either party. 

The Conciliation Act, 1903, (cap. 37), provides for the formation of Boards 
of Conciliation consisting of six persons representing equally the two parties to 
the dispute, with power to decide all questions arising between the employer and 
workmen concerned. If both parties so desire, an arbitrator may be appointed 
by the Provincial Secretary. 

If in any district or trade, adequate means do not exist for having disputes 
submitted to a Conciliation Board for the district or trade, the Provincial 
Secretary may appoint any person or persons to inquire into the conditions of 
the district or trade, and confer with the employers and employed, and, if de- 
sirable, with any local authority or body, as to the expediency of establishing 
a Conciliation Board for the district or trade. 

Quebec. 

The Quebec Trade Disputes Act, enacted in 1901, (R.S., 1909, Sections 2489 
et seq.), is applicable only to disputes affecting not less than ten workmen in the 
same business. 
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A Registrar of Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration is to be appointed 
from among persons performing other duties in the public service. It is his duty 
to endeavour to act as mediator between the parties to the dispute. Provision 
IS made for Councils of Conciliation, each Council consisting of foui- members, 
two appointed by each of the parties to the dispute. Th£ Registrar may refer a 
dispute to such a Council on the application of either or both parties. In the 
event of failure to reach a settlement of the dispute, either party may require 
the Registrar to refer the dispute to the Council of Arbitration' for settlement 
by award. The latter Council consists of three arbitrators, one appointed on the 
recommendation of each of the disputants and the third on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two, or failing such aotion, the Minister of Public "Works 
and Labour may appoint an impartial person to be president of the Council. 
The Council of Arbitration exists only until a report on the particular dispute 
has been made to the Minister. 

A dispute may be referred directly to a Council of Arbitration without being 
brought before a Council of Conciliation. An award must be made within one 
year after the Council has completed its hearing of the references. Full power 
to summon witnesses, etc., is granted to the Councils of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. 

Ontario. 

The Trade Disputes Act, 1910, (R.S.O., cap. 145), provides means of con- 
«iliation or arbitration in cases of disputes affecting not less than ten employees. 
The Act provides for the appointment of a Registrar of Councils of Conciliation 
and of Arbitration to visit the locality of any dispute when requested to do so 
l)y any of the parties concerned, and to mediate between employer and employed. 

Application for a Council of Conciliation may be made by either or both 
parties to the dispute, the Council consisting of four members, two to be nomin- 
ated Ijy each party. 

In ease of failure to reach a settlement of the claim or dispute by concilia- 
tion, either party may require the Registrar to refer the claim or dispute to 
a Council of Arbitration. A clear distinction is made between disputes between 
railway companies, including street railway companies, and their employees, and 
any other disputes. * There are, therefore, two Councils of Arbitration provided 
for, each of three members, one nominated by each of the parties, and the third, 
who may act as President of both Councils, to be appointed on the joint nomina- 
tion of the other members. Failing such joint action, the appointment may be 
made by the Lieutenant Governor. Members hold office for two years, but are 
eligible for re-appointment. Every employer of ten persons in Ontario is en- 
titled to one vote, and every Board of Trade in Ontario is entitled to one vote 
for the member of the Council of Arbitration to represent the employing inter- 
ests. In the case of employees other than those di railway companies, every 
Trades and Labour Council, every Federated Council of Building Trades, and 
every Trade Union is entitled to one vote for the member of the Council of 
Arbitration to represent the wage earners. Some responsibility for prompt 
action in the case of a dispute is cast on the Mayor of the city ov town, it being 
his duty to notify the Registrar at once of the nature of the dispute, and the 
parties affected by it. 

Section 60 of the Ontario Railway Municipal Board Act, 1913, provides that 
a dispute between a railway, street railway, or public utility company and its 
employees, may be submitted to the Board for its determination and settlement. 
Any request to the Board for such action must containan agreement to abide by 
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the determination of the Board and to continue at work without a lockout or 
strike during the investigation. 

"Where the lockout or strike occurs and the general public is likely to suffer 
injury or inconvenience with respect to food, fuel, light, power, means of com- 
munication or transportation, or in any other respect, and the parties refuse 
to submit the dispute to the Board, the latter, after failing to conciliate the 
parties, may proceed of its own motion to investigate all the facts bearing on the 
case, and shall make public its findings with such recommendations to the parties 
as, in its judgment, will contribute to a fair and equitable settlement of their 
difference. 

Manitoba. 

The Industrial Conditions Act, passed at the last session of the Provincial 
Legislature, provides for the appointment of a Joint Council of Industry of five 
persons, two as representatives of employers and two as representatives of em- 
ployees, with an impartial chairman. Whenever a dispute has occurred or seems 
likely to arise, the Council is empowered to hold such investigation and make 
such report as seems just and reasonable. 

Inquiries into the cost of living are to be made from time to time if deemed 
advisable by the Council, and a monthly report thereon may be published. 
Special investigations and reports are to be made in the case of an apparently 
iinfair and unreasonable price. Investigations are also to be made into the rates 
t>f wages, labour market, and labour organization. Encouragement is to be given 
to the formation of organizations, and reports are to be published showing the 
results of the inquiries into the above matters. 

Information is also to be obtained regarding the living conditions of wage 
earners generally, such as housing, sanitary conditions, education facilities and 
the advantage taken thereof, apprenticeship, opportunities for recreation and for 
making provision for the future of themselves and their dependents. Reports 
are to be made on any case in which large profits are being made by maintaining 
unfair rates of wages, in case of breach of contracts, or unfair discrimination 
by employer. Authority, is granted the Council to recommend to the Legislature 
measures designed to better the conditions of employment and, specially, to 
bring to the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,any unemployment, 
and to recommend measures aimed at its prevention. Pull power to investigate 
any matters within its jurisdiction is conferred on the Council. 

At the request of the parties to any industrial dispute, the Council shall act 
as a Board of Arbitration. The Council is empowered to declare any or all the 
rules of law maintained in Schedule A of this Act to be enforced and effective 
during such period as the Council may fix. Schedule A provides that no act in 
contemplation or furtherance of an industrial dispute is actionable only on the 
ground that two or more persons agreed or combined for the act. Neither is 
an act to be actionable in such ease on the ground only that it induces some 
other person to break a contract of employment, or that it is an interference with 
the trade, business or employment of some other person, or with the right of 
some other person to dispose of his labour or his capital as he wills. Picketing 
IS allowed if for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion, or of peacefully persuading any persons to work or to abstain from work. 

British Columbia. 

The Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Act of British Columbia was 
enacted in 1894. (B.C., R.S., 1911, chap. 123.) It provides for the appointment 
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of the Provincial Secretary to act as Commissioner of Councils of Labour Con- 
ciliation and. Arbitration, and for the appointment of a Deputy Commissioner. 
Only disputes affecting not less than fifteen employees are the subject of con- 
ciliation or arbitration under this Act. 

Provision is made for the appointment of Councils of Conciliation consist- 
ing of four conciliators appointed upon the recommendation or nomination of 
the disputants, two by each party of the dispute. Application for a Council 
of Conciliation may be made by either party, but must be agreed to by both. 

If a Council of Conciliation fails to bring about a settlement or adjustment 
of any dispute referred to it, application may then be made by both parties con- 
jointly to the Council of Arbitration for settlement by award. The Council of 
Arbitration consists of three members, two nominated by the conciliators, one 
to represent each party to the dispute, and the third by a judge of the Supreme 
Court, appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor on the nomination, if such be 
made, of the two other members. 

Application for a Council of Arbitration may be made directly, that is, 
without previous reference to the Council of Conciliation, each party nominating 
an arbitrator. If both parties agree to be bound by an award, the said awara 
may be made a rule of the Supreme Court, on the application of either party. 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 



' ' In many industries in Canada the eight-hour day has already been adopted, and it 
has been recognized by the Peace Treaty. We recommend that it be established by 
law throughout Canada, with due regard for the above consideration. Such legislation 
should provide for a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, which should inelud* 
Sunday whenever practicable. 

' ' Where a shorter day is now worked, the enactment of such legislation should in no 
way interfere with such practice or with its extension. ' ' 

From the Report of the Koyal Commission on Industrial Relations, 1919. 

The Dominion Parliament has not enacted any legislation regarding hours 
of labour in Canada, but in its contracts for public works, etc., requires the 
observance of the prevailing hours of labour in the distrii3t in which the work is 
being enacted. 

The legislative control of hours of labour in employment has been regarded 
as falling generally within the jurisdiction of the provinces and practically all 
of the provinces have enacted some legislation on the subject.^ The subject of 
hours of labour in employment has also been one of frequent discussion between 
employers and workmen. The situation at the present time is that in numerous 
industries an eight-hour day has been obtained by working agreements, whilst 
in some provinces an eight-hour day in certain industries has been established 
by law. 

Adoption of Eight-Hour Day by Agreement 



The working day in part is limited to eight hours under general agreement 
between employers and workers, or by custom in specified occupations of the 
following industrial groups: the building trades, the clerical and mercantile 
group, the personal service and amusement group, the general labour group, the 
chemical and oils industry, the food and tobacco industry, the metals group, the 
pulp and paper industry, the printing group, the textiles industry, the ships and 
vehicles group. 

In the building trades, hours are regulated largely by agreement. There is 
the greatest diversity in both agreement and custom. In some cases the various 
building trades of an entire city work on an eight-hour day basis. In other 
cases it may apply to only part of these trades in the city, e.g., painters, and 
electrical workers in Calgary. Where all these trades work an eight-hour day 
in one city, it may be in accordance with an agreement between the local Building 
Trades Council and the local Builders' Association. But the great majority of 
building trades workers in Canada who work an eight-hour day do so in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the local unions and local employers. In very 
few cases is the eight-hour day established as a matter of custom only. The 
eight-hour day, where applied, sometimes affects all classes of labour in this 
group, but usually is confined to classes having^, in any particular city, a well 
organized union. The result is an absolute lack of uniformity; in one city the 
painters, carpenters and masons alone may be working on this basis; in another 
city, plumbers, bricklayers and stonecutters may be the only classes. There is a 
tendency to make an exception in the case of builders' labourers and steam engi- 
neers, whose work often reqiiire longer hours. The present tendency, however, 
appears to be toward uniformity between the various building trades in any 
one city. 
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In clerical and mercantile work the eight-hour day is only occasional, though 
there appears to be a strong movement at present toward shortening hours by 
early closing of shops. In this group it is a matter almost wholly of custom. 
Some notable examples of the eight-hour practice exist in retail trade; on the 
whole, however, the eight-hour day applies to but a small number of the workers 
of this class. 

In the personal service and amusement group, diversity occurs, due to the 
fact that where these workers are organized the eight-hour day by agreement 
is fairly prevalent, but, where unorganized, the reverse is true; in other words, 
there is some practice of the eight-hour day by agreement, but very little by 
custom. As organization is not extensive in this group, except in the case of 
theatrical employees, it follows that not a very large proportion of the workers 
are on this basis. The principal occupations other than theatrical employees 
(including moving-picture operators) which have the eight-hour day by agree- 
ment are those of hotel and restaurant employees. 

General labourers, with the exception of municipal labour in a few cities, 
almost invariably work in excess of an eight-hour day. Even in the case of 
eight-hour civic labour, teamsters usually work nine hours per day. The tendency 
toward a short day for labourers is more marked in the western provinces. 

In the chemicals and oils group there are only occasional applications of the 
eight-hour day. This industry is comparatively small. 

In the food and tobacco group the eight-hour day is occasional. With 
tobacco workers, where these are organized, it is fairly well known. Very few 
workers in breweries have it. It is more common in certain food industries, such 
as cereals. 

In the metals group, the majority of workers in machine shops, who are 
well organized, work an eight-hour day by agreement. A good example is that 
of the Ontario Provincial Association of Machinists, which drafts hour and wage 
schedules for all local branches within the province. In the case of blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, moulders, sheet metal workers and patternmakers, the eight-hour 
day is not usual, except in western cities. In steel, plants also it is unusual,, 
although there are notable exceptions in this respect. 

In the pulp and paper industry there appears to be a strong tendency 
toward adopting the eight-hour day by agreement. 

Workers in the printing trades, who are strongly organized, almost invari- 
ably work on an eight-hour basis by agreement. Perhaps the only exceptions 
are to be found in certain less skilled branches of the bookbinding trades, where 
female labour is employed. Included in this group are the bank-note companies, 
who also work an eight-hour day. 

In clothing and textiles, some diversity occurs; garment workers enjoy the 
eight-hour ' day to some extent, but tailors, rarely. In this connection should 
be noted the prevalence of piece work. In. textile mills the eight-hour day is 
practically unknown. 

In the shipbuilding industries, the eight-hour d&y does not prevail, with the 
notable exception of the yards at Victoria and Vancouver. In the vehicle in- 
dustries diversity occurs. 

The mining industry is covered in part by legislation enforcing an eight- 
hour day and in part by agreement. The mining group as a whole may be said 
to be largely eight-hour. In smelters, the eight-hour day is not usual. 

Railway operation in Canada follows in general the regulations laid down 
in the United States by the McAdoo Award, which stipulates a basic eight-hour 
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day. In applying to Canadian railways, Supplement 7 of the Award, the Cana- 
dian Railway "War Board announced that the working hours of the day were 
to be limited to eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal hour, when and 
whera practicable. In electric street railways the eight-hour day is general only 
in British Columbia. 

In some cities, civic regulations affecting large numbers of workers in many 
different occupations, require an eight-hour day. Occasionally most of the trades 
in a single city may be eight-hour day. Certain large public utilities have adopt- 
ed the eight-hour day. Light, heat and power companies, where privately owned, 
usually have an eight-hour day by agreement, especially in the case of electrical 
workers. Two railway express companies have an eight-hour day by agreement 
with their employees. 

Provincial Legislation Relating to Hours of Labour 



Various statutes bearing on hours of labour in employment have been 
enacted in the different provinces. 

In the mining industry the limit of eight hours a day or forty-eight hours 
a week is already enforced by law in Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec 
and the Yukon Territory. 

In the manufacturing industry the limit of eight hours a day or forty-eight 
hours a week is already enforced by law in British Columbia and Nova Scotia, 
and by administrative orders in the province of Manitoba. 

In the mercantile industry the limit of eight hours a day or forty-eight 
hours a week is already enforced by law in the province of Nova Scotia and by 
law and administrative orders in the province of Manitoba. 

On public works the limit of eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week 
is already enforced by law in the Yukon Territory and by administrative order 
in the province of Manitoba. 

In restaurants the limit of forty-eight hours a week is already enforced by 
administrative order in the province of Manitoba. 

Following is a summary of the provincial laws relating to hours of labour : 

Alberta. 

Mines: No workman shall be employed below ground in any mine for more 
than 8 hours during any consecutive 24 hours, except in eases of accident or other 
emergency. 

Factories, Shops amd Offices: No person working day shift shall be employed 
in any factory in the province, or in any shop, office or office building in a city 
or town of over 5,000 inhabitants, earlier than 7 a.m. or later than 6 p.m., and 
every such employee shall be allowed one hour for lunch. The hours of labour for 
persons working night shift ^shall not exceed eight hours. No person shall work 
more than one shift in one day, but the inspector may, for special reasons, permit 
longer hours on either shift. 

After May 19, 1919, the chief inspector in any city or town of over 5,000 
inhabitants, upon the recommendation of a local advisory committee appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council and representing employers and employees, 
may make regulations respecting the hours of labour per day or per week in any 
local factory, shop, office or office building; provided that no such regulation shall 
allow a greater number of hours of labour per week than is allowed by. the Fac- 
tory-Act. 
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Municipalities are empowered to pass by-laws under certain conditions re- 
specting early closing hours in shops. 

British Columbia. 

Mines, Smelters, Etc.: Prior to April 1, 1919, the eight-hour working day 
was in force for underground workers at coal mines, for underground workers 
and stationary engineers at metalliferous mines, and for workers in or about 
smelters. On April 1, three amending acts went into force extending the eight- 
hour day to workers above ground at any coal or metalliferous mine, and at, in 
or about any coke-oven, concentrator or mineral separation plant. 

Factories and Shops: The hours of labour for female employees in any 
factory shall not exceed 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week, except under 
special permit from the Inspector, and in such cases the hours shall not exceed 
9 hours per day or 54 per week. Young persons shall not be employed in any 
shop for more than 11 hours per day or 13 hours on Saturday, including meal 
time, or 60^^ hours per week. No person shall be employed in any bakeshop 
for more than 12 hours per day or 60 hours per week, except by special permission 
of the Inspector. 

Every person employed in any shop (except bakeries, cigar stands, drug 
stores, etc.) shall be given one afternoon half -holiday per week. 

Municipalities are empowered to pass by-laws under certain conditions re- 
specting early closing hours in shops. 

The powers of the Minimum Wage Board, created by the Minimum Wage 
Act of 1918, were extended at the recent session of the British Columbia legis- 
lature so that the Board is now empowered to fix maximum hours as well as mini- 
mum wages for female employees in factories, shops, etc. 

Manitoba. 

Factories, Shops and Offices: The hours of labour for young girls, boys or 
women in any factory shall not exceed 9 hours per day or 54 hours per week, 
except under special permit from the Inspector, and in such cases the hours shall 
not exceed 12 hours per day or 60 hours per week. "Women and young persons 
shall not be employed in shops or offices for more than 14 hours per day or' 60 
hours per week, except in cases of emergency when the weekly limit for such 
workers may be increased to 70 hours. No person shall be employed in any bake- 
shop for more than 12 hours per day or 60 hours per week. 

The Minimum "Wage Board, created by the Minimum Wage Act of 1918, 
has power to fix maximum hours as well as minimum wages for female employees 
in mail order houses, shops, factories, ofBces and places of amusement. The 
Board has issued 35 sets of regulations affecting employees in laundries, abattoirs, 
box factories, retail stores, etc. These regulations fix a nine-hour day for all 
the establishments affected, except departmental and standard retail stores and 
millinery establishments, for which 81/^ hours per day is fixed as the maximum. 
The maximum hours of labour per week fixed by the regulations vary from 48 
to 52 hours. 

New Brunswick. 

Factories a/nd Shops: Young girls and women shall not be employed in any 
factory for more than 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week, except under 
special permit from the Inspector, and in such cases the hours shall not exceed 
131/^ hours per day and 81 hours per week. 
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Municipalities are empowered to pass by-laws under certain conditions re- 
specting early closing hours in shops. 

Nova Scotia. 

Mines: Boys between the ages of twelve and sixteen years shall not be em- 
ployed at coal or metalliferous mines for more than 10 hours per day or 50 hours 
per week, except in cases of accident or emergency. 

Factories and Shops: No boy or girl under 16 years of age shall be employed 
in a factory for more than 8 hours a day and 4 hours on Saturday, nor shall any 
young girl between the ages of 16 and 18 years be employed for more than 9 
hours per day. Young persons shall not be employed in shops for a longer 
period than 8 hours per day and 4 hours on Saturday. 

Municipalities are empowered to pass by-laws under certain conditions 
respecting early closing hours in shops. 

Raihuays) Motormen and conductors on street railways shall not be em- 
ployed for more than 6 hours on Sunday or 10 hours on any week day, except 
to enable them to complete a run or in cases of emergency. 

Ontario. 

Mines: No workman shall be employed underground in any mine for more 
than 8 hours in any consecutive 24 hours, except in eases of emergency; pro- 
vided that a Saturday shift may work longer hours for the purpose of changing 
shift, avoiding Sunday labour or giving any of the men a part holiday. 

Factories and Shops: No child, young person or woman shall be employed 
in a factory or shop for more than 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week, except 
on Saturdays and days preceding statutory holidays when shop eihployees may 
be employed between the hours of 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. In cases of emergency 
the Inspector may permit longer working hours. for women and young persons, 
but such hours must not exceed 12% per day and 721/2 per week. No person 
shall be employed in a bakeshop for more than 12 hours per day or 60 hours per 
week, except under special permit from the Inspector. 

Municipalities are empowered to pass by-laws under certain conditions 
respecting the early closing hours in shops. 

Railways: No railway employees shall be required or permitted to work 
for more than 6 days. of 10 hours each in any one week, and no conductor, engi- 
neer, motorman, foreman, trainman, despatcher or signal man who has worked 
in any capacity for 16 consecutive hours shall be required or permitted to go on 
duty again without at least 6 hours' rest. The Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board is empowered to regulate the hours of labour for street railway con- 
ductors and motormen, but in no case shall an employee work more than 6 days 
of 10 hours each in any one week. 

Quebec. 

Mines: No boy between 15 and 17 years of age shall be employed under- 
ground in any mine for more than 48 hours per week. 

Factories and Shops: No boy under 18 years of age and no girl or woman 
shall be employed in an industrial establishment for more than 10 hours per 
day and 60 hours per week, except in cotton or woollen factories where the maxi- 
mum weekly hours shall not exceed 55 hours. In cases of emergency, such em- 
ployees may work longer hours under permit from the Inspector, but these hours 
shall not exceed 12 hours per day or 72 hours per week. 
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Municipalities are empowered to pass by-laws under certain conditions 
respecting early closing hours in shops. 

Hotels, Restaurants, Etc.: Regulations issued by the Lieutenant-Governor 
under authority of chapter 52, Statutes of 1918, provide that cooks and all 
other kitchen help shall have at least one day of rest each week, and that all 
other female employees except waitresses shall be entitled to two afternoons of 
rest each week. Male and female employees in hotel offices shall not be required 
to work more than 12 consecutive hours out of 24. 

Saskatchewan. 

Factories and Shops: No young person or woman shall be employed in any 
factory for more than 9 hours per day or 50 hours per week except under special 
permit from the Inspector in cases of emergency. In such cases the hours for 
young persons and women shall not exceed 12i^ hours per day and 72i/^ hours 
per week. The Minimum Wage Board created by the Minimum Wage Act which 
went into force on May 1, 1919, is empowered to establish standards of hours of 
employment as well as minimum wages for female workers in shops and factories 
in any city in the province. 

Municipalities are empowered to pass by-laws under certain conditions 
respecting early closing hours in shops. 

Yukon Territory. 

Public Works: No foreman or labourer employed on any public works shall 
be required or permitted to woi-k more than 8 hours per day. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY MOVEMENT ABROAD 



United States. 

In the United States, federal legislation providing for an eight-hour day in 
certain Government contract work existed prior to 1892, but it was vaguely 
worded and uncertain in effect. An Act of 1890 provided for a straight eight- 
hour day for labourers and mechanics employed by the Federal Government 
or by contractors or sub-contractors on public works. An exception might be 
made in cases of extraordinary emergency. The Federal Eight-Hour Act of 
1912 made the 1892 Act more specific by enacting thatno labourer or mechanic 
was to be required or permitted to work upon the subject matter of such contracts 
more than eight hours in any calendar day. In 1916, the Adamson law declared 
eight hours to be a day's work and the measure or standard of a day's work for 
reckoning the compensation for services of employees on railroads subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, if such employees are actually engaged in any capacity 
jn the operation of trains in interstate or foreign commerce. In 1918, the Mc- 
Adoo Award brought the eight-hour day into effect on all railroads in the United 
States. 

Twenty-nine states of the union have enacted legislation reducing to eight 
hours the working day for employees in public employment or in private employ- 
ment on contract work for national, state or municipal governments. At the 
end of 1918, fourteen states had enforced the eight-hour day for miners and 
eight states had forbidden the employment of men in smelting operations for 
longer than eight hours per day. Eleven states provide for an eight-hour day 
for men employed in industries involving special hazards. 

By agreements between employers and workmen or by the award of an 
official labour adjustment body, an eight-hour day has been put in force in 
several industries. The members of the International Typographical Union won 
a concession on this point in 1906. An eight-hour day and forty-four hour week 
is the rule for the greater part of the building trades. The American WooUen 
Company, the largest of its kind in the United States, the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Ford Automobile Company and other large industrial estab- 
lishments have adopted the basic eight-hour day. In 1916, the eight-hour day 
was made effective by agreement in the anthracite coal fields. Bituminous coal 
mining has been very largely an eight-hour industry, at least in the organized 
fields. From May, 1918, the slaughtering and* meat-packing industry was 
changed from a ten-hour to an eight-hour basis. Large numbers of garment 
workers have also secured an eight-hour day. Lumber operators in the west 
have placed their establishments on an eight-hour day basis, while the newsprint 
industry was awarded these hours by the National War Labour Board, and also 
45,000 'longshoremen in Atlantic ports. The United States Department of 
Labour estimates the number of employees who had their work-day reduced 
to eight hours during the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and the first six months of 
1918, at 1,448,532. The programme of the National War Labour Board com- 
mitted the Board to the eight-hour day and through its awards it exerted a great 
influence on this movement whether it be for the straight eight-hour day or the 
eight-hour day as a basis for the calculation of wages, longer hours being re- 
garded as overtime. 

Great Britain. 

■ Towards the end of 1918, arrangements were made for the adoption, early 

in 1919, of a forty-seven hour week in the engineering and shipbuilding trades, 
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of a forty-nine hour week for colliery surface workers, and of an eight-hour day 
for railway servants. In March, the forty-eight hour week was adopted in the 
printing and woollen trades. A little later dock labourers at the principal ports 
and plumbers employed by master plumbers in various towns were granted a 
uniform week of forty-four hours throughout the year; omnibus drivers and 
conductors and female laundry workers in London and workers in the clay in- 
dustries were also awarded a forty-eight hour week, while in the flour milling 
trade the weekly hours of day workers were reduced to forty-seven and of shift 
workers to forty-four. A uniform week of forty-eight hours was adopted for 
day workers in the textile bleaching, dyeing, printing, etc., industries in Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire and Scotland for hosiery workers in the Midlands and for 
workpeople in the furniture-removal and warehousing trades. In the first five 
months of 1919, hours were reduced for 3,515,000 workers, the average reduction 
per week being between seven and eight hours per person. 

The Coal Mines' Regulation Act, 1908, limited the hours of work under- 
ground t& eight per day. The Coal Industry' Commission in its interim report 
submitted in March, 1919, recommended the amendment of this Act, by changing 
the eight hour limit to seven and "subject to the economic position of the in- 
dustry at the end of 1920" a further change to six hours for underground 
workers. A working week of forty-six hours for surface workers was also recom- 
mended in this report. 

Australia. 

In Australia hours of labour are limited by law in the case of factories and 
shops, the general working week being forty-eight hours, and this period has been 
standardized in most occupations. A strong demand has now arisen for a week 
of forty-four hours. 

New Zealand. 

In New Zealand the Factories Act, 1908, made the forty-eight hour week 
legal in all places of occupation where two or more persons are employed in the 
preparation of goods for trade or sale. 

Peance. 

In April of the present year, an Act was passed by the French Parliament 
providing that the working hours of all workers shall not exceed eight a day 
or forty-eight a week or an equivalent limit over some period other than a week. 
The application of this principle to particular industries and localities is en- 
trusted to the Government. 

Italy. 

A working day of eight hours has been introduced recently in the metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding industries and in the principal textile trades in 
Italy. A unanimous decision by the agriculturists and representatives of agri- 
cultural workers was reached in April, 1919, whereby the hours of work for 
agricultural labourers hired by the day were to be reduced to eight. Overtime 
was to be allowed under certain conditions at special rates. Agreements between 
employers and employed have been made regarding the eight-hour day or forty- 
eight hour week in the sugar refining and spirit industries, in the tailoring, 
millinery and allied trades in Milan, in the printing trades, and among the 
gas workers. . according to press despatches, the Italian Minister of Transport 
has issued a decree granting an eight-hour day to railwaymen, t^f^t^ier w^th a 
weekly holiday. 
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Spain. 

A Spanish Royal Decree of April 3, 1919, establishes a maximum legal work- 
ing day of eight hours (or forty-eight hours a week) for all labour from Oc- 
tober 1, 1919. 

Portugal. 

In Portugal a Decree, effective June 1, 1919, limits the working hours to 
eight per day or forty-eight per week for all workpeople and employees of the 
state and administrative bodies, and of commercial and industria:i corporations. 
For clerks in banks, exchanges and offices, the normal working day is fixed at 
seven hours. 

Switzerland. 

By agreements the eight-hour day has been established in various industries 
in\ Switzerland — chocolate manufacture, boot and shoe industry (in the largest 
factory), milling, bookbinding and ribbon manufacture. The brewery workers, 
brush-makers, metal and machine-making trades and some textile industries are 
to adopt the eight-hour day in the near future. 

Denmark. 

The Danish Employers' Association and the Federation of Trade Unions 
have concluded an agreement providing for an eight-hour working day from 1st 
January, 1920. A ministerial committee is considering the question of the legal 
adoption of the eight-hour day. 

Sweden. 

A bill for an eight-hour working day was introduced by the Government 
of Sweden but was rejected by the Upper Chamber. 

Holland. 

In Holland the eight-hour day is in operation for all underground workers 
in coal mines and for surface workers at mines owned by the Government. 
During the past year the eight-hour day has been established in several factories 
and in municipal offices in Amsterdam and several other cities. A bill providing 
for an eight-hour day has been brought forward in Holland, according to a 
despatch to the Christian Science Monitor of the 30th June, 1919. 

Belgium. 

Employers in the metallurgic industry in Belgium have asked the Govern- 
ment to appoint a commission to study the question of an eight-hour day in 
Belgium and to prepare such ways and means of introducing the reform as are 
advisable. 

Gehmant. 

On November 23, 1918, the German National Office for Economic Demobili- 
zation issued an order limiting hours of labour in industrial establishments, in- 
cluding mining, to eight per day. This order is also applicable to Government 
and commercial establishments and to establishments engaged in the manufaetui-e 
of agricultural products. In the case of railway and other transport workers 
and postal and telegraph workers, regulations are to be issued according to 
agreements between the managers' and workmen's associations, the principle 
Of the eight-hour day being maintained. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE IN CANADA 



"In several of the Provinces of Canada the absence of a minimuiu wage law, par 
ticularly for women and girls, was mentioned as a serious cause of dissatisfaction. In 
four Provinces — Manitoba, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Quebec — there is such 
a law administered by a Minimum Wage Board, by which the minimum rate to be pai.l 
is fixed from time to time. We believe that such a law should be enacted in all the 
Provinces, and should cover not only viomen and girls but unskilled labourers as we]).'" 

From the Report of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, 1919. 

Legislation authorizing the establishing of minimum wages for women has 
been enacted in Manitoba, British Columbia, SaskatcheM'an and Quebec. In 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan the Boards charged with the administration of the 
Acts are composed of five persons and provision is made for compensation for 
their services. In British Columbia and Quebec the administrative bodies are of 
three members only and the Acts expressly state that no compensation is to be 
paid for the members' services. Other similarities between the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Acts are noted in the provisions made for investigations into hours 
of labour and working conditions as well as wages and the power to determine 
maximum hours as well as minimum wages. The original British Columbia Act 
provided for such investigations only in the case of girls under eighteen years 
of age, but an amendment made at the last session of the legislature extended the 
scope of the Act to hours of labour and working conditions generally. In Que- 
bec wages only are made the subject of inquiry and determination. In Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the Acts are, in the first instance, applicable only to the 
cities, but they may, at the discretion of the Boards, be extended to any portion 
of the provinces. In British Columbia the Act applies to all female employees 
within the province with the exception of farm labourers, fruit-pickers and 
domestic servants. In Quebec only women employed in industrial establishments 
are affected by the Act. A provision common to both the British Columbia and 
Quebec Acts is that authorizing the calling of a conference in any particular 
industry of representatives of employers, employees and the public, at which 
recommendations may be made regarding the wage to be established as a mini- 
mum in that industry. In Manitoba regulations of the Minimum Wage Board 
become effective one month after publication, and in Saskatchewan after thirty 
days. In British Columbia and Quebec sixty days must expire before regula- 
tions become operative. 

Manitoba. 

The Manitoba Act (Manitoba Statutes, 1918, cap. 38) provides for the ap- 
pointment of a Board consisting of two representatives of employers, one of 
whom shall be a woman, two representatives of employees, one of whoin shall be 
a woman; and one disinterested person. The Board is authorized to hold in- 
vestigations and to issue orders fixing standards of minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and labour conditions for female employees in mail order houses, shops or 
factories in any city of Manitoba. The provisions of the Act may, at the dis- 
cretion of the* Board, be extended to any portion of Manitoba not in any city. 
The Board is also authorized to issue special licenses to physical defectives and 
a'pprentices. Under authority of this statute regulations have been published 
affecting twenty-five groups of occupations, including laundries, food-stuff fac- 
tories, bag factories, leather goods factories, retail stores, etc., etc. Bach set of 
regulations fixes a minimum weekly wage and maximum hours per day and week, 
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and also prescribes the conditions under which female workers may be em- 
ployed. Apart from slight variations due to the nature of a particular industry, 
all the orders contain standard requirements concerning the health, safety and 
comfort of employees. The provisions respecting overtime, Sunday labour, pay- 
ment of wages, etc., are also standardized to a great degree. Night labour and 
Sunday labour are forbidden and overtime shall be governed by the regulations 
of the Factories Act. Employers are required to allow one hour for lunch and 
to pay wages weekly. Where employees are hired by the week, one week's 
notice is required from the employer before discharging an employee, and from 
the employee before leaving employment. The minimum weekly wage fixed 
by the Board for experienced adults varies from $12 in retail stores, bag fac- 
tories, glove factories, bedding factories, etc., to $9.50 in pickle factories, maca- 
roni factories and laundries. In each instance lower minimum wage. rates are 
fixed for adult learners and for minors, but the number of employees of each 
of these classes is limited to twenty-five per cent of the total number of female 
workers. A nine-hour day is established by the regulations for all the indus- 
tries affected except retail stores for 'which the maximum is set at eight and one- 
half hours. The maximum hours per week vary from forty-eight to fifty-two, 
according to the industry. 

British Columbia. 

Under the British Columbia Minimum Wage Act, (British Columbia 
Statutes, 1918, cap. 56) a Board is constituted as part of the Department of 
Labour, consisting of the Deputy Minister of Labour as Chairman, and two 
other members, one of whom must be a woman. No compensation is'to be paid 
persons acting on the Minimum Wage Board. The Board is empowered to 
hold meetings, make inquiries, and consider and recommend minimum wages for 
women employed in any trade, business or occupation, with the exception of 
farm labourers, fruit-pickers and domestic servants. Authority is also given 
for the calling of a conference representing equally employers and employed, to- 
gether with a small number of disinterested persons representing the public. 
Recommendations made by this conference may be approved or rejected by the 
Minimum Wage Board. In the case of rejection a further conference may be 
held. The Board is also given certain powers respecting the regulation of work- 
ing conditions for girls under eighteen years of age, and the issuing of licenses 
for the employment of physical defectives or apprentices at a minimum wage 
less than that fixed for experienced adults. An amendment to the Minimum 
Wage Act, 1918, passed at the recent session of the legislature of British Colum- 
bia, extends the powers of the Board to include the fixing of hours of labour and 
conditions of employment for women workers as well as minimum wages for these 
employees. 

A Coal Miners' Minimum Wage Board for British Columbia was created 
by an amendment made in 1919 to the Coal Mines Regulation Act. This Board 
is to be composed of the chief mine inspector and two other members appointed 
by the mine owners and the miners respectively. Any portion of the province 
may be defined by the Board as a minimum wage district, and a minimum wage 
established accordingly for the employment of coal miners in that district. 

Saskatchewan. 

The Province of Saskatchewan enacted a Minimum Wage Act in February 
of the present year to become operative on the 1st of May, 1919. The Board 
charged with the administration of the Act is to consist of five persons, two of 



whom are to be women. Authority is granted to ascertain what wages, are ade- 
quate, what hours of labour reasonable, and what sanitary conditions proper, 
and to establish such standards of minimum wages and hours of employment 
as are deemed advisable for the employment of women. 

Similar provision to that of the other provinces is made for the employment 
of defectives or apprentices under license at a lower wage than that established 
for formal employees. The Act is applicable to the cities of Saskatchewan, but 
may be extended at the discretion of the Board to any portion of the province. 

Quebec. 

The Women's Minimum Wage Act of Quebec came into force immediately 
after its passage in March, 1919. Under this act the Commission appointed to 
carry out its provisions consists of three persons, one member being a woman. 
This Act states that no remuneration is to be paid members of the Commission 
for their services. 

The determination of the minimum wage to be fixed in any industrial estab- 
lishment may be arrived at by the vote of a conference of persons representing 
equally the employers and employed in the industry, together with a number 
of disinterested persons and a member of the Commission as chairman. The 
decision of the conference must be approved by the Commission. 

Provision is also made by this Act for the employment of women who are 
physically handicapped, or who are apprentices, at a lower rate of wages than 
that fixed for experienced adults. A special scale of wages may be fixed for 
girls under eighteen years of age. 

Alberta. 

The Factories Act, 1917, (Alberta Statutes, 1917, cap. 20) fixed a minimum 
wage of $1.50 per day for all persons employed in factories, shops, offices or 
office buildings, except apprentices, who may be paid a minimum wage of $1.00 
per day. 

An amendment to the Factories Act, made at the 1919 session of the legis- 
lature, (Alberta Statutes, 1919, cap. 4, sec. 29) enables the appointment by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council in any town having a population of five 
thousand, of an advisory committee of two persons representing employers and 
employed, to which must be added a third member appointed by the Attorney- 
General. The Chief inspector may, on the recommendation of such a committee, 
make such regulations as may be deemed proper regarding the hours of labour 
of any persons employed in factories, shops, offices or office buildings, or respect- 
ing the minimum wage at which any female person may be employed. No regu- 
lation made under this amendment is to permit a lower wage or a greater num- 
ber of hours per week than is allowed by the Factories Act. 



THE MINIMUM WAGE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 



The establishment of a minimum wage for the employment of women and' 
minors and for adult males in unorganized or poorly organized and ill-paid in- 
dustries has made considerable progress in various countries. The recognition 
of the fact that a certain standard of life is essential in the besi interests of the 
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nation has led to the adoption of the principle of the mimmmn wage in New 
Zealand, Australia, Great Britain, Prance, Switzerland, ajid the United States. 
Impetus has been given to this movement recently by the increased cost of main- 
taining a standard of life that the general feeling of a country demands for its 
citizens. ' 

New Zealand. 

New Zealand was the first to adopt this principle in the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 1894. This Act was primarily for the settlement 
«f industrial disputes and conferred on the Arbitration Court established by the 
Act power to fix conditions of employment, including the fixing of minimum 
rates of wages to be paid in the cases brought before it. Councils of Conciliation 
were provided for in an amending Act of 1899 and an agreement on a minimum 
rate might be reached at such a Council without reference to the Arbitration 
Court. New Zealand has also a general law first enacted in 1899 and later em- 
bodied in the Factories Act of 1908 by which a minimum wage is established 
below which no person may be employed. 

Australia. ' 

In Australia the various states have laws providing for the fixing of mini- 
mum wages. Western Australia followed the method employed in New Zealand. 
Legislation passed in 1900, and amended in 1902 and 1912, provided for a Court 
of Arbitration which is to base its awards on the cost of living; "no minimum 
rate of wages or other remuneration shall be prescribed which is not sufficient 
to enable the average worker to whom it applies to live in reasonable comfort, 
having regard to any domestic obligations to which such average worker would 
be ordinarily subject." 

Victoria was the first state of the Commonwealth to make provision for the 
establishment of minimum wages. Its system of Wages-Boards has been largely 
followed in the other states. An act of 1896 was a temporary measure, but in 
succeeding years ,the principle was maintained, and in the Factories and Shops 
Act, 1912, previous legislation was consolidated. The formation of Wages- 
Boards was authorized for sweated trades, but there are now Boards in prac- 
tically all the industries of Victoria. 

In New South Wales, the legislation for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes became in 1908 the means whereby minimum rates of wag9s could be 
established in any industries brought before the Industrial Court which was 
authorized to constitute a Board for each of such industries. In order to apply 
the same principle to persons employed in clerical work, the Clerical Workers' 
Act, 1910, was passed as an amendment to the Act of 1908. The Industrial 
Arbitration Act of 1912 and succeeding legislation have continued the principle 
of the minimum wage to be determined after investigation into the particular 
trade or industry. In 1918, an amending Act instituted a Board of Trade with 
extensive powers, its most important function outside of provision for concilia- 
lion in industrial disputes, being to collect information which will enable the 
Arbitration Court to determine a living wage, on which basis the Court wiU 
declare once a year what is to be the living wage for males and females for the 
year, either in the state as a whole or in any defined area. This general declara- 
tion will entitle every employee in any form of industry, whether regulated by 
arbitration or not, to such a wage. In addition, a distinct minimum wage may 
be fixed for each industry, consideration being given to questions of skill and 
continuity of employment. The Court is also authorized to fix the quantity of 



work or services that may be required for such a wage. This last piece of legis- 
lation supersedes the Minimum Wage Act of 1910, which provided that no person 
employed in preparing or manufacturing any article for trade or sale, or in any 
factory, or working at any handicraft, or any shop assistant, should' be paid 
less than a wage fixed by the Act. 

In 1908, Queensland enacted legislation modeled generally on the Victoria 
acts and aimed primarily at sweating. 

The South Australian Act of 1900 established a minimum below which no 
one could be employed and provided for the formation of Wages-Boards in 
certain industries. Delay in drafting satisfactory regulations prevented the 
establishment of any Boards until 1905, and up till 1908 the system was not in 
working order. In 1912, the Wages-Boards were continued under the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, but an Industrial Court similar to that of New South Wales 
was added and given power to prescribe wages "sufficient for the normal- and 
reasonable needs of the average employee living in the locality where the work 
is done." 

In 1910, Tasmania adopted the Victorian system of Wages-Boards for 
certain trades and decreed that the minimum wage to be fixed should be based 
on and must not exceed "the average prices or rates of payment by reputable 
employers to employees of average capacity." Objections to this basis were so 
great that the provision was repealed in 1911 and the determination left to the 
Board after investigating into the industry. 

The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904, instituted a 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration which may fix minimum wages in the 
case of employees affected by any industrial dispute extending beyond the limits 
of any one state or in the Federal capital. 

Great Britain. 

In Great Britain, minimum wages are determined for certain industries 
by Trade Boards established for the purpose by the Trade Boards Act, 1909. 
The four trades originally brought under the Act were selected as being specially 
subject to sweating, but other trades have been brought within the scope of the 
Act since that date. The Trade Boards, consisting of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workmen, together with a smaller number of ap- 
pointed members, are authorized to fix minimum rates of wages for particular 
trades. 

The original trades, more than two-thirds of which were composed of women 
workers, were ready-made tailoring and wholesale tailoring, employing upwards 
of 200,000 persons, about one-third of whom were men ; paper-box making, em- 
ploying about 25,000 persons; lace and net finishing, employing about 10,000; 
and certain kinds of chain making, employing some 3,000 persons, of whom 
about 1,000 were men. In 1913, to the trades already under the operation of 
the Act were added the sugar, confectionery and food preserving trade of about 
80,000 persons; shirt-making, employing some 40,000; hollow ware trade, em- 
ploying 15,000, and linen and cotton embroidery, employing about 3,000 persons. 
In 1918, an amendment to the Trade Boards Act was passed enabling the appli- 
cation of the Act to a larger number of trades and rendering the process of this 
extension more rapid, "as there is reason to fear that the problem of inadequate 
wages for unskilled and unorganized workers — particularly women — may be 
rendered exceptionally acute." 

The legal minimum wage principle has been applied in Great Britain to 
coal-mining, an industry composed very largely of adult males, and strongly 
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organized. The Coal Mines {Minimum Wage) Act, 1912, provided for the 
establishment of Boards for fixing minimum rates for all underground workers 
in coal mines, who numbered over 800,000 persons. The Act was to expire three 
years after its approval unless extended by Parliament. 

A further application of this principle was made by tlie Corn Production 
Act, 1917, which provided for the establishment by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, after consultation with the Ministry of Labour, of an Agricul- 
tural Wages Board for "workmen" employed in agriculture. The term "work- 
men" includes boys, women and girls as well as men, and employment in agri- 
culture includes work not only on farms, but also on osier land, woodland, 
orchards, market gardens and nursery grounds. 

The Wages {Temporary Regulation) Act, passed in November, 1918, ap- 
plies to all trades and industries except such as may be excluded by the Minister 
of Liabour, and compels the continuation of such rates of wages as were in force 
on the 11th November for a six months' period. The operation of this Act 
has been extended for another six months. 

France. 

In France, the principle of the minimum wage was first introduced into 
legislation in 1915. By this Act female home-workers in the clothing industry 
are to receive a minimum wage determined on the basis of the usual local wage 
paid for the same work to female workers, in shops. The minimum wage is to 
be revised at least every three years. 

Switzerland. 

In Switzerland, minimum time and piece rates have been fixed by an order 
of the Federal Council, 1917, for the embroidery industry. 

United States. 

In the United States, several states have passed minimum wage laws estab- 
lishing Boards to inquire into the conditions under which women and minors 
are appointed and to fix minimum rates of wages for their employment. Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Colorado, California, Oregon, Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and Kansas have made provision for the establishment of 
minimum wages either through special Boards or Commissions or through the 
branch of the state government responsible for the administration of labour 
laws. 

In Utah a specific minimum wage is fixed by {he legislature. 

The Federal Government of the United States has established a Minimum 
Wage Board for the District of Columbia to fix minimum wages for the employ- 
ment of women, and the present session of Congress is considering the adoption 
of a minimum wage of $.3.00 per day for all employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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MORNING SESSION. 

The National Industrial Conference oi 
Dominion and Provincial Ministers and of 
Representative Employers and Labour 
Men, summoned by the 6&vernment of 
Canada for the consideration of industrial 
relations and labour laws, was opened this 
day at W.30 a.m., in the Chamber of the 
Senate of Canada. 

Hon. Senator Gideon D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour for Canada, presided. 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown acted as Secretary 
of the Conference. 

There were present as representatives of 
the Government of Canada, in addition to 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Charles J. 
Doherty, Minister of Justice, Hon. N. W. 
Rowell, President of the Privy Council, 
and Hon. Arthur L. Sifton, Minister of 
Public Works. 

There were also present the following 
representatives of Provincial Oovernments: 
Ontario: Sir Wililiam Hearst, Premier; 
Hon._F. G. Macdiarmid, Minister of Public 
Works; Dr. W. A. Riddell, Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 

Quebec: Mr. Louis Guyon, Deputy 
Minister oi Labour. 

Manitoba: Hon. T. C. Norris, Premier; 
Hon. T. H. Johnson, Attorney General; Mr. 
Ed. McGrath, Secretary, Bureau of Labour. 
British Columbia: Hon. J. W. de B. 
Farris, Minister of Labourj J. D. MciNiven, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

iS'askatchewan : Hon. C. A. Dunning, 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister in 
charge of labour matters; T. M. Molloy, 
Provincial Inspector of Factories. ~ 

There were also present, by invitation, the 
executive heads of four International Rail- 
way Brotherhood, namely : Warren S. Stone, 
Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; W. G. Lee, Grand Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men; L. E. Shsppard, President of the Order 
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of Railway Conductors; J. E. Manion, Presi- 
dent of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
The following delegates were present: 
EMPLOYERS' DELEGATES. 

Representing Manufacturing Interests in 

General — 
T. P. Howard, Phoenix Bridge & Iron 

Works, Ltd., Montreal. 
S. R. Parsons, British American Oil Co., 

Ltd., Toronto. 
M. P. White, Canadian General Electric 

Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
J. E. Davies, Albesta Foundry & Machine 
Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat. 
J, G. Gemant, International Harvester 

Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
J. L. Costello, of Wood Manufacturing 

Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

E. Parnell, Spiers, Parnell Baking Co., 
Winnipeg. 

T. R. Deacon, Manitoba Bridge & Iron 
Works, Ltd., Winnipeg. 

J. B. Thomson, James Thomson & Sons, 
Ltd., Vancouver. 

A. B. Weeks, Canadian Northwest Steel 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver. 

J. J. Coughlan, J. Coughlan & Sons, Van- 
couver. 

W. S. Fisher, Sackville, N.B. 
Shipping-^ 

Thos. Robb, secretary. Shipping Federa- 
tion 0(f Canada, Montreal, (on behalf 
of Eastern shipping interests). 

G. M. Bosworth, chairman, C. P. Ocean 
Service, Montreal, (on behalf of Pacific 
Coast shipping interests). 
Shipbuilding — 

P. L. Miller, Canadian Vickers, Montreal. 

Alex. Welch, Halifax Shipyards, Halifax. 
Pulp and Paper — 

F. A. Sabbaton, Laurentide Co., Ltd., 
Grand' Mere. 

Col. C. H. L. Jones, Spanish River Pulp 
& Paper Co., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Milling — 
W. A. Lawson, of Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 
Packing — 
J. S. McLean, Harris Abattoir Co., Ltd., 

Toronto. 
0. W. Waller, Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 
Steel and Iron — 
F. H. Whitton, The Steel Co. of Canada, 

Ltd., Hamilton. 
Ross MoMaster, Montreal. 
Food Products (other than milling and 
packing) — 
Jos. Ruddy, Canada Starch Co., Ltd., 
Brantford. 
Woollens — 
Richard Thomson. Hawthorn Mills, Car- 
leton Place. 



Garment Manufactures — 
J. S. McKinnon, S. P. McKinnon & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 
Cottons — 
F. G.« Daniels, Doiminion Textile Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 
Lumber and Timber — 
Angus McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co., 

Ltd., Bathurst, N.B. 
J. Eraser Gregory, Murray & Gregory, 

Ltd., St. John, N.B. 
J. Fred. Booth, J. R. Booth, Ottawa. 
Bruce N. Farris, King Lumber Co., New- 
ton. B.C. 
Manufactures of Lumber and Timber — 
John R. Shaw, Canada Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Woodstock. 
Printing, Publishing and Bookbinding — 
W. J. Bulman, Bulman Brothers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 
Rubber — , 
,C. H. Carlisle, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Chemicals and Allied Products — 
E. G. Henderson, Canada Salt Co., Ltd., 
Windsor. 
Clay, Glass and Stone Products — 
,F. P. Jones, Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 
Tobacco and its Manufactures — 
W. T. Gregory, Imperial Tobacco Co., 
Leamington, Ont. 
Vehicles for Land Transportation — 
G.. M. McGregor, Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Ford, Ont. 
Oils, Paints and V-arnishes — 
Dr. D. Strachan, Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., 
Sarnia. 
Leather and its Products — 
Hon. E. J. Davis, Davis Leather Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Machinery — 
Henry Bertram, John Bertram & Sons. 
Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 
Telephones — 
J. E. Macpherson, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, Ottawa. 
Building and Construction — 
Col. J. A. Little, Thunder Bay Harbour 

Improvement Co., Port Arthur. 
J. Clark Reilly, Montreal. 
B. R. Reid, Engineers and Contractors, 

Ltd., St. John, N.B. 
Fred. Armstrong, F. Armstrong Co., 

Toronto. 
J. P. Anglin, 65 Victoria St., MontreaL 
G. A. Whitlock, Moose Jaw. 
Wholesale Trade — 
James H. Ashdown, J. H. Ashdown 

Hardware Co., Winnipeg. 
Hugh Blain, Eby-Blain Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
George B. Eraser, Greenshields, Ltd., 
Montreal. 
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Retail Trade — 
J. A. Banfleld, president,. Dominion Ex- 
ecutive Council, Retail Merchants' Aa- 
sociation, Winnipeg. 
J., G. Watson, first vice-president. Domin- 
ion Executive Council, Retail Mer- 
chants' Association, Montreal. 
E. M. Trowern, secretary. Dominion 
Executive Council, Retail Merchants' 
Association, Ottawa. 
Fishing — 
A. H. Brittain, Maritime Fishing Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Montreal. 
Capt. P. Wallace, Montreal. 
Street Railways — 
G. Gordon Gale, vice-president and 
general manager, Hull Electric Com- 
pany, Hull. 
Electric Power — 
A. Monro Grier, K.C., president, Can- 
adian Electrical Association, Toronto. 
P. W. Ellis, Hydro-Electric Commission, 
Toronto. 
Theatrical Interests — 
W. T. Breen, Royal Alexandra Theatre; 
Toronto. 
Railway Transportation and Telegraphs-^ 

F. L. Wanklyn, general executive asst., 
C.P.R. 

A. J. Hills, assistant to the iwesident, 
Canadian National Railways. 

G. C. Jones, assistant to the president. 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

F. P. Brady, general manager. Eastern 
Lines, Canadian National Railways. 

S. J. Hungerford, assistant to the vice- 
president, Canadian National Railways. 

George Hodge, assistant to the vice- 
president, Eas.teorn Lines, C.P.R. 

Mininig — 

D. H. McDougall, president. Nova Scotia 
Steel & XDoal Co., Ltd., New Glas- 
gow, N.S. 

Geo. R. Smith, Bell Abestos Mines, 

Thetford, Que. 
W. R. Wilson, Crow's Nest Pass Coal 

Co., Fernie, B.C. 
Canadian Banlcers' Association — 
H. B. Mackenzie, asst. general manager. 

Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 
Heiiry T. Rosa, secretary, Canadian 

Bankers' Association, Montreal. 
Britisrh Columbia Employers' Association— 

E. C Knight, president, Vancouver. 

EMPLOYEES' DELEGATES. 

Trades and Labour Congress- 
Tom Moore, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Ottawa, Ont. 
P. M. Draper, International Typographi- 
cal Union. Ottawa, Oiit. 
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Robert Baxter, United Mine Workers of 

America, Glaoe Bay, N.S. 
Arthur Martel, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Montreal, Que. 
Building Trades— 
A. E. Stirling, International Brotherhood 

of Painters and Decorators, Regina. 
Tom Izzard, Bricklayers, Masons and 

Plasterers, Toronto. 
F. H. Healey, Portable and Hoisting 

Engineers,^ Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Jas. F. Marsh, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 
Jos. P. Hunter, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 
James Winning, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers, Winnipeg, Ma/n. 
Clothing Trades — 
Fred Bush, United Garment Workers of 

America, Toronto, Ont. 
.S. Koldofsky, International Ladies' 
Garment Workers' Union, Toronto. 
Metal Trades^ 
J. H. Kennedy, Amalgamated Sheet 

Metal Workers, Toronto. 
W. G. Hunter, Pattern Makers' Associa- 
tion, Toronto. 
J. T. Foster, International Association 

of Machinists, Montreal. 
W. C. Powlesland, International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, 
Toronto. 
Railway Shop Trades — 
R. J. Tallan, International Association 

of Machinists, Calgary, Alta. 
Stanley Steeves, International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Moncton, N. B. 
James 'Somerville, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Moosejaw, Sask. 
Freight Handlers — 
A. C. Hay, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
A. R. Mosher, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, Ottawa, Ont. 
Shipbuilding and Marine Trades — 
Fred Welsh, United Association, Plum- 
bers and Steamfitters, Vancouver, B.C. 
R. C McCutcheon, International Brother- 
hood of "Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders, Winnipeg, Man. 
J. E. Morash, Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders, Halifax. 
Omer Fleury, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Quebec. 
John A. McClelland, International Asso- 
ciajtion oif Machinists, Montreal. 
Textile Workers — 
^y. A. Foucher, United Textile Workers, 
Montreal. 
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Lena Cormier, United Textile Workers, 
Moncton. 
Leather a'nd Tannery — 
F. Grant, .International Brotherhood 
Amalgamated Leather Workers, Kings- 
ton. 
Jas. A. Sullivan, Cigarmakers', Inter- 
national Union, Hamilton. 
Shipping — 
J. C. Gauthier, Montreal. 
J. E. Tighe, International Longshoremen's 

Association, St. John, N. B. 
A. F. Brunet, Montreal. 
Woodworking Manufacturing — 
T. Jackson, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Toronto Ont. 
Power House Employees — 
Jas. W. Frame, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Calgary, Alta. 

Printing Trades — 

Jaanes Drury, International Typographi- 
cal Union, Montreal, Que. 

R. A. Rigg, International Brotherhood "of 
Bookbinders, Winnipeg, Man. 

W. R. Trotter, International Typographi- 
cal Union, Vancouver, B. C. 

A. J. Larden, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mining — 
David Irvine, Calgary. 

B. Neilly, Penn, Can. Mines Ltd., Cobalt. 
L. J. Rousseau, Mine. Mill and Smelter 

Workers, Thetford Mines, Que. 

Jos. Gorman, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Cobalt, Ont. 
Boot and Shoe Workers — 

E. W. A. O'Dell, Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, Hamilton, Ont. 
Broom Makers — 

W. R. Rollo, Broom and Whisk Makers' 
Union, Hamilton, Ont. 
Hotel Trades- 
Arthur O'Leary, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees', International Alliance and 
Bartenders' International League, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

William McKenzie, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees' International Alliance, Van- 
couver, B. C. 
Packing Houses — 

L. Braithwaite, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, Toronto, Ont. 
Paper Trades — 

Jas. Lockwood, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Maurice LaBelle, International Brother- 
hood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Ottawa, Ont. 



Iron and Steel — i 
E. Dalrymple, Amalgamated Association 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Sault 

Ste. Marie, Ont. 
J. A. Gillis, Amalgamated Association 

Iron, Steel and Tin' Workers, Sydney, 

N. S. 
J. Barnett, International Association of 

Moulders, Hamilton. 
Civic Employees — 
W. P. Harpur, Policemen's Federal As- 
sociation, London, Ont. 
Henry Bishop, Civic Employees' Union 

Edmonton, Alta. 
Clerical and Retail Trades- 
Joseph Sexton, Clerical Workers' Union, 

Glace Bay, N.S. 

E. S. Woodward, Retail Clerks' Inter- 
national Protective Association, Carlin 
street, Victoria, B.C. 

Pottery Trades— 

Geo. Smith, National Bro1;herhood Oper- 
ative Poteis, St. John's, Que. 
General Trades — 

John A. Flett, Federal Unions, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

C. R. Melvin, Federal Unions, St. John, 
N. B. 
Publishing Trades- 
James Simpson, International Typogra- 
phical Union and Industrial Banner, 
Labour Temple, Toronto. 

Gus. Francq, International Typographical 
Union and Labour World, Montreal, 
Que. 
Amusement Trades — 

Wm. P. Covert, International Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators, Toronto, Ont. 

D . A. Carey, American Federation of 
(Musicians, Toronto, Ont. 
Women Workers — 

Mrs. Kathleen Derry, Boot and Shoe 
Worker's Union, Toronto. 

Doris Meakin, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (Telephone Ope- 
rators), Labour Temple, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Helena Gutteridge, United Garment Work- 
ers, Vancouver. B. C. 

Dominion Public Service Employees — 

F. Grierson, president. Civil Service Fe- 
deration of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

J. C. O'Connor, 2nd vice-president, Oivil 
Service Federation of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Major M. A. Maclnnes, president. West- 
ern Canada Interior Association, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 
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W. A. Macdonald, vice-president. Dom- 
inion Letter Carriera's Association, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Railway Transportation ' and Telegraphs- 
Canadian Railway Board of Adiustment 
No. 1.:— 
S. N. Berry, Senior Vice-president, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 
J. M. Mein, Deputy President, Order 
Railroad Telegraphers, Montreal, 
Que. 
Geo. K.Wark, Vice-president, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers. Montreal, Que. 
James Murdock, Vice-president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Montreal, Que. 
Ash K-ennedy, Assistant Grand Chief, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Montreal, Que. 
W. L. Best, Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Ottawa, Ont. 
L. L. Pelleti^r, Dominion Legislative 
Representative, Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors, Ottawa, Ont. 
J. O'Hara, Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Trades. 

THIRD GROUP. 

Charles R. Harrison, M.P., North Bay. 
Ont., late .member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 

J. W. Bruce, General Organizer of United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, Toronto, Ont., late member of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Ottawa. 

Hon. Senator Smeaton White, Montreal, 
Que., late member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 

Wills Maclachlan, Toronto, Ont., vice- 
chairman. Labour Sub-Committee of 
the Reconstruction and Development 
Committee of the Cabinet. 

Calvin Lawrence, member of the Labour 
Sub-iCommittee of the Reconstruction 
and Development Committee of the 
Cabinet. 

H. J. Daly, Toronto, Ont., member of the 
Labour Sub-Committee of the Recon- 
struction and Development Comanittee 
of the Cabinet. 

G. Frank Beer, Toronto, Ont., member of 
the Labour Sub-Committee of the 
Reconstruction and Development Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. 



Col. David Carnegie, London, England, 
member of the Labour Sub-Oommittee 
of the Reconstruction and Development 
Committee of the Cabinet. 

Major W. D. Tait, Ottawa, Ont., member 
of the Labour Sub-Committee of the 
Reconstruction and Development Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. 

J. A. Stevenson, Ottawa, Ont., member 
of the Labour Sub-Oommittee of the 
Reconstruction and Development Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. 

R. B. Maxwell, vice-president, G.W.V.A. 
of Canada, Ottawa. 

John Lowe, Valleyfleld, Que., member of 
the Reconstruction and Development 
Committee of the Cabinet. 

H. Mortimer-Lamb, secretary, Canadian 
Mining Institute, Montreal, Que. 

R. R. Grant, Joint Com. Technical Organ- 
izations, Toronto, Ont. 

Charles A. Magrath, chairman. Inter- 
national Joint Commission, Ottawa. 

F. R. Ewart, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Toronto, Ont. 

Sir John Willison, president, Canadian 
Reconstruction Association, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Alderman G. H. Grant, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 

Arthur Roberts, K.C., Bridgewater, vice- 
president. Union of Canadian Muni- 
cipalities. 

Mayor T. ■ D. Bouchard, St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. 

W. E. Segsworth, Department of Soldiers' 
Civil Re-Establishment, Ottawa. 

W. Jett Lauck, late secretary U. S. War 
Labour Board, Washington, D.C. 

Col. Thos. Cantley, Director Canadian 
National Railways, New Glasgow, N.S. 

Major L. L. Anthes, Director of Inform- 
ation and Service, Dept. of Soldi-^rs' 
Civil Re-Establishment, Ottawa, Ont. 

T. A. Stevenson, Assistant Director of 
Information and Service, Dept. of Sol- 
diers' Civil Re-Establishment, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Geo. H. Clark, Seed Branch, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage 
Commissioner, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Ont. \ 

Fraser S. Keith, Montreal, Engineering 
Inst, of Canada. 

Prof. H. M. McKay, Montreal, Engineer- 
ing Inst, of Canada. 



It was expected that Sir Robert Borden, 
Prime Minister of Canada, would open the 
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conference with an axidress, but owing to 
illness he was unable to be present. 

The CHAIRMAN, in calling the confer- 
ence to order, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
behind all our hopes for Canada's future 
prosperity and progress, there lies a distinct 
feeling of relief and sincere gratitude be- 
cause of the victory given and because of 
the outlook that we now have for the 
people; and, inasmuch as we are gathered 
together in this Ohajnber, where His 
Majesty's representative, the Gtivernor Gen- 
eral, opens and closes Parliament, I sug- 
gest that it is particularly fitting that we 
open this conference by the singing of our 
National Anthem. 

In accordance with the Chairman's sug- 
gestion, the delegates then rose and sang 
the first stanza of the National Anthem. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, 
I aan sure that every one present joins in 
the feeling of regret at the enforced absence 
of the Prime Minister because of illness. 
We had hoped and confidently expected that 
Sir Robert would be present and deliver 
an address of welcome to this conference, 
and I know that he was extremely desirous 
of doing so, because of his interest in the 
questions to which you are to give considera- 
tion. Up till, I think, Saturday, Sir 
Robert had hoped to be able to be present. 
Finding it impossible to be here, because 
of his health not permitting it, he has sent 
to us from his home this morning, a mes- 
sage for the conference, and I would there- 
fore like, without any preliminary remarks, 
to read to you Sir Robert's message. The 
Prime Minister, in greeting this conference, 
says : — 

MESSAGE OF SIR ROBERT BORDEN. 

To my great regret, I am prevented from 
addressing you in person ; but it is my privi- 
lege, through this message, to bid you wel- 
come and to express my earnest and confi- 
dent hope that your labours will be crowned 
with such success as to justify most amply 
the summoning of this conference. 

In common with every nation in the world, 
the Canadian people are called upon to 
meet new and untried conditions surround- 
ed with difiiculties not less grave and com- 
plex than those which we encountered at 
the outbreak of war and during its continu- 
ance. Canada, in the extent and variety of 
her resources and in the energy, persistence 
and initiative of her people, is more thor- 
oughly equipped for meeting these difiicul- 
ties than .most nations. The first great 



essential is to keep constantly in our minds 
a thorough realization of actual conditions 
and of the needs by which they are attend- 
ed. The second and not less vital essential 
is to bring to bear upon the problems of 
peace, the unity of purpose and of action, 
the persistence and determination, in short 
the national spirit, which maintained our 
effort throughout the war. 

For half a century or more Canada has 
been a, great borrowing country. Enormous 
sums, chiefly borrowed in the London mar- 
ket, have been brought into this country 
not only by the Federal, Provincial and 
municipal authorities, but by industrial and 
commercial institutions. The interest on 
these borrowings consiiuites a heavy charge 
upon our future which can only be met by 
constantly increasing production of all com- 
modities for which we can find a profitable 
sale in the markets of the world. 

Five years ago the interest charge upon 
the Federal debt of Canada was less than 
$13,000,000. During the coming fiscal year 
the interest payable on our federal debt 
will be at least $115,000,000. In addition 
there will be for many years to come an 
annual charge of from thirty to forty million 
dollars to provide pensions for our gallant 
soldiers and for the dependents of those who 
have fallen. Owing to the largely increased 
cost of operation on this continent our ex- 
tensive system of national railways will con- 
front us jvith considerable deficits for an 
indefinite period; and, if our railways are 
to be maintained and developed in any rea- 
sonable proportion to the needs of the peo- 
ple, a heavy capital expenditure will be 
necessary within a very short time. Olie 
grave governmental problem is to find such 
means of raising the enormous sums annu- 
ally required for meeting these charges and 
for carrying on the ordinary administration 
of public affairs as will not drive away capi- 
tal, restrict industry or hinder development. 

For many years before the war there had 
been an adverse balance of trade against 
Canada. During the war this condition was 
absolutely reversed ; but the change was due 
in no small measure to the enormous pro- 
duction and exportation of munitions of 
war and to the higher prices obtained for 
our grain, foodstuffs and other exports. Un- 
less there is largely increased production 
accomplishei under such conditions as will 
enable us to compete in the world's markets, 
there is serious danger of an unfortunate 
return to pre-war conditions. There should 
be no such outcome, for we have at hand, 
and in abundance, the raw materials upon 
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which a great industrial development should 
be securely based. , 

Here, as elsewhere, there has been con- 
flict' between capital and labour, with the 
inevitable consequence that production has 
been checked and development hindered. 
In many cases the results of such conflict 
were inconclusive, and the struggle was 
merely postponed until one of the parties 
selected what it deemed a favourable oppor- 
tunity for renewing it. The lockout and the 
strike have been in too frequent evidence 
and too often there has been reluctance or 
refusal to compose diflBculties by more rea- 
sonable methods. The general subject has 
been examined with conspicuous zeal and 
ability by a Eoyal Commission established 
early in April last. An elaborate report of 
the majority of the commission, together 
with a minority report expressing the views 
of two of its members, will be submitted to 
this conference for discussion and considerEi- 
tion. 

Questions touching the welfare of the lab- 
ouring populations of the world were under 
attentive consideration during the Peace 
Oonferenoe; and the Peace Treaty set forth 
conclusions and recommendations which 
have already been made public and which 
will he commended to your attention dur- 
ing this conference. The Peace Conference 
also affirmed that war is no longer to be re- 
garded as a recognized method of settling 
international differences. In establishing 
a League of Nations the Conference address- 
ed itself to the task of substituting for the 
horrors of war the peaceful determination 
of arbitral tribunals. Thirty- two nations 
consecrated their future endeavour to the 
maintenance of the eternal principle that 
right and not might shall reign in the 
world's body politic. If among nations so 
widely divergent in material, social and 
political development, so sharply divided by 
ancient antagonisms and divergent interests, 
it was possible to secure unanimity in the 
ideals esmbodied in the Covenant, surely it 
behooves every meniber of tlhe League to find 
within its own body politic means of com- 
posing industrial differences otherwise than 
by industrial war. The nation that is able to 
solve for itself most thoroughly and satis- 
faotorily the questions involved in this 
issue need not fear for its place in the in- 
dustrial development of the world. 

It is perfectly idle to expect that grave 
and diflScult questions will not arise between 
employer and employed in this country. 
'Those questions must be solved in such rea- 
sonable manner and by such effective 



methods as will command the confidence of 
both capital and labour. On the one hand 
employers must realize that out of the hor- 
ror and welter of this war new ideals have 
been evolved and new conditions establish- 
ed. Industrial development and supremacy 
have sometimes been purchased at a price 
greater than any people can afford to pay. 
I am speaking not of conditions in this 
country, but of those which, to my know- 
ledge, have prevailed elsewhere. The phy- 
sical degeneracy of a considerable portion 
of the population is too high a price to pay 
for domination of the "world's markets. If 
in aiiy lines of industrial development we 
cannot hold our own without so terrible a 
sacrifice, then such lines ought to be aban- 
doned and our effort directed elsewhere. 
Labour is something more than a commod- 
ity. The physical well-being and the moral 
welfare of the people should go hand in 
hand. Standards of living which are re- 
garded as satisfactory in some industrial 
communities of the world cannot be toler- 
ated in this country. The employer if he is 
wise, will concern himself with all the 
recommendations and suggestions laid down 
in the Peace Conference as to hours of 
labour, sanitary conditions, protection of 
women and children, and the general wel- 
fare of the labouring man. There can be 
lio permanent or satisfactory- industrial 
development which is not founded on the 
welfare of the labouring population which ' 
maintains it. 

On the ^other hand, there are considera- 
tions which the labour organizations of the 
country will do well to bear in remem- 
brance. Full right of organization on the 
part of both employees and employers has 
become so well recognized a principle that 
those who do not accept it are in a small 
and short-sighted minority. The rights of 
both employees and employers are thus 
moulded and governed by agreements 
reached throiogh negotiations between such 
organizations in the different trades. But 
there can be no hope of the co-operation and 
confidence which ar6 not only desirable but 
vital unless obligations thus entered into 
are maintained inviolate and unbroken on 
both sides. If they are to be regarded as 
mere scraps of paper to be cast aside when 
convenience or advantage dictates, then 
there can be no faith and no security. 

One other consideration I should dwell 
upon. During the past five years the world 
has wasted more than it saved in half a 
century. That waste must be made up 
through increased production, and this can- 
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not be accomplished during shorter work- 
ing, hours unless there is increased efficiency 
resulting in increased ouftput. The rela- 
tion of the -output to the fixed or overhead 
charges directly and materially affects the 
cost. Moreover, the industries of Canada 
are not yet organized or developed upon the 
vast scale reached in some countries with 
which we are called upon to compete in the 
world's markets. In such countries an enor- 
mous output materially reduces the qost of 
the finished article. If we cannot sell to 
advantage the industries concerned must 
develop a lower cost of production or they 
must discontinue. Thus, increased rela- 
tive efficiency is as important to labour as 
to capital, and it is as essential in the office 
of the management as on the floor of the 
factory. 

We are grateful for the presence of so 
important and representative an assembly. 
To the representatives of the Provincial 
Governments we pledge our own co-opera- 
tion in all matters of common concern. To 
employers and to enyxloyees we commend 
■the ideal of suoh purpose and of such 
action founded thereon as will inspire a just 
confidence. That confidence will be born 
of a truer understanding but it must be 
nourished and kept alive by the quicken- 
ing spirit of justice and fair dealing. Upon 
such confidence must rest in the last analy- 
sis the honourable and unfettered co-opera- 
tion so vital to our national development. 
The trusit and fealty of oomradeship can be 
won if men receive and give a fair deal. 
Untried in war, Canada stood high among 
the nations in the organization of jher 
armies. I pray that in the organization of 
peace activities her effort will not be less 
worthy nor less outstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have with us this 
morning a member of the Government who 
accompanied the Prime Minister, and who, 
with him, was active and energetic in 
assisting the promotion, preparation, and 
adoption of the Labour Convention which 
forms a part of the Peace Treaty. I will 
not presume to tell you the details of 
what occurred, and of the difficulties which 
were faced, and overcome; bat will ask 
the Hon. Mr. Sifton, the member of the 
Government to whom I refer, to give yoii 
such' information as he deems advisable 
and expedient in connection with his work 
and that of the Prime Minister in Paris, 
and their efforts in bringing about the 
adoption of the Labour Convention. 



ADDRESS OF HON. A. L. SIFTON. 

'Hon. A. L. SIFTON: Mr. CbaiKman. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am pleased indeed 
to have the opportunity of being here to 
assist Mr. Robertson in welcoming those 
who have come here at such great trouble 
and inconvenience to themselves for the 
purpose of endeavoniring to find the proper 
solution of the great difficulties which for 
years have somewhat interfered with the 
progress and development of their labours. 

The special reason why I was asked to 
be here was for the purpose of saying a 
few words in regard to the work done in 
Paris with reference to the International 
Labour Convention. You have all had 
copies of that International Labour Conven- 
tion, which, in its present shape — if it is 
a necessity, as it was thougihit to (be by a 
great many people — at leas't gives to the, 
people of Canada a fair share of equality 
in suoh matters. The principal reason why 
it was thought advisable for Canada to be 
a party to that Convention was not 'that 
it would advance immediately the interests 
of the labour people of Canada, because 
labour conditions in Canada were much 
superior to those of most of the nations 
who have become parties to the Convention ; 
but it was for the purpose of gradually 
raising the conditions in countries where 
such conditions are unequal, because the 
great argumjcnt in Canada has always been 
that, so far as exportable products are 
concerned, we have come into competition 
with the labour people and labour 
conditions of countries that are very far 
from being as well advanced in ihese re- 
spects as Canada, and that we were prac- 
tically bound down to the limits set by 
those oountries, which practically cut off 
the exportable products of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The real object of this International 
Labour Convention, so far as Canada is 
concerned, is to put the labour conditions 
of the different countries of the world on 
an equal footing, thereby gradually raising 
the labour conditions of Canada without 
stopping the demand, for labour or the 
demand for the articles produced and 
incidentally stopping the production of the 
entire exportable products of Canada. 
These were the reasons, and practically the 
only reasons, why Canada should enter 
into an International Labour Convention - 
—because the conditions in Canada were 
greatly superior to tftiose existing elsewhere. 
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Having decided that it was a good thing 
for Canada to enter into such a Conven- 
tion, the real trouble began for the memibers 
of the Delegation with the first report 
that was brought in toy the International 
Labour Convention of the World. That waa^ 
a Delegation selected by the various coun- 
tries of the world, and up to that time 
Canada was no^; represented upon it; and, 
although we recognized our own inuportance 
very largely, and know that we know 
more about labour questions than any 
other .people in the world, the people 
in charge of that International Com- 
mittee did not recognize the impor- 
tance of Canada in that respect, and 
put in a clause providing that, although 
we might send delegates for certain 
purposes, the representatives of the govern- 
ments of any of the British Dominions 
should neither vote nor have a place upon 
the governing bcfdy o£ that International 
Convention. It took six weeks of hard 
work upon the part of itjhe Premier of this 
country and the gentlemen who assisted 
liim in these matters to convince the 
authorities of the world — and they are 
practically the representatives of the five 
great nations who were taking the principal 
part— that that report could not possibly 
be adopted by the people of Canada or 
any of the other British Darainions. 
Although we received only passive assist- 
ance from the other parts of the British 
Dominions, being a very long distance 
away, and being more especially interested 
in the question of foreign labour than the 
people of Canada were, it remained for the 
Prime Minister of Canada, vvUh su<h 
assistance as he could get, to brng to the 
attention of Mr. Lloyd George, Premier 
Clemenoeau, and President Wilson, the fact 
that under no circumstances would Canada 
enter into an International Labour Con- 
vention except on a basis of absolute 
equality with every other member oE that 
Convention. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
no busier six weeks were ever put in than 
those following the last week of March, 
when the printed report was given to ttie 
Peace Delegation for the purpose of being 
passed upon; and it was passed upon, 
with an amendment proposed by Sir Ro- 
bert Borden, Which we thought would 
accomplish the purpose, but which even 
then was refused until the day before the 
Treaty was presented to the German 
nation They were six weeks of the hard- 
est work, the hardest sort of oam>paigning, 
that I have ever had the privilege of doing, 



and I may say that, so far as ptfliteness is 
concerned, my reputation with the delegates, 
I fear, has gone forever. But, as I told 
one of the delegates who practically said 
I was making myself a nuisance, my repu- 
tation for politeness in the city of Paris, 
where I did not expect to be again for a 
number of years, was infinitely immaterial 
compared with giving assistance for the 
Dominion of Canada, and we would keep 
up the fight until the Treaty was fljially 
signed by Germany. On the last day we 
succeeded in our efforts, and now we have 
an opportunity of appearing at an Inter- 
national Convention on a basis of equality 
with the other members, and are not put 
lower than the negroes of Liberia, which, 
if it had not been for that work, would 
have been our position in regard to such 
matters. 

1 am not going to delay you in regard 
to this point; it does not matter much 
about the work that was done or who did 
it. The real question is the final result. 
It is a question for the delegates ' who go 
to that International Labour Convention 
whether they will keep up the fight. The 
fight is not over. Although we recognize 
our importance, the rest of the world does 
not, and for years to come there will be 
opportunities to bring good ideas — ^good 
labour ideas and good employers' ideas — 
from the Dominion of Canada for the 
benefit of the men who go there. People 
usually go to International Conventions 
very largely for what may be called selfish 
reasons. The idealistic programme that 
some of us love to adopt does not go far 
in an International Labour Convention. 
Most of the delegates go there with the 
idea of helping their own country; and, 
although our people are idealistic and 
would like to help the world at large, it 
would be well for the delegates who go to 
these International Labour Conventions to 
keep in view the fact that they are not 
going to get much help from the other 
countries, and that- what little time they 
have to spare they had better devote to 
looking after the interests of their own 
country first, and then the interests 
of the world at large. That is the 
position that will . be taken by all 
the other delegates, judging from the 
experience which I have had in these mat- 
ters up to date. Although they are ideal- 
istic in their speeches and in the news- 
paper press, yet when they come to vote 
they are not idealistic in regard to other 
countries, but look after the rights of their 
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own country. It will be well, therefore, 
for the delegates from Canada to keep in 
view the fact that in regard to these matters 
they must eternally exercise vigilance or 
they will get no further. 

It is the same in regard to the work you 
are doing here. Although the Government 
wishes to assist in the labour movement so 
far as possible; although we have the best 
Labour Minister that I have had any 
experience of in connection with the work 
that was done over there — because there was 
no Labour delegate in the city of Paris who 
was in any way his equal in the interest 
which he took in the Labour movement, 
and I regret exceeedingly that we did not 
have our minister there — ^no matter how 
much he may do, or how much the various 
idealistic people may wish to help in regard 
to these matters, it is going to be a question 
for yourselves. It is going to be a question 
for the labour people and the employing 
people to deal with; it is not going to be a 
question of seeing whether some can pile up 
millions or whether others can stop their 
employers making money, but whether you 
can get together in such a way that the 
employment of the people of Canada may 
be pf such a nature that the proper results 
may accrue to the people who do the work, 
and the proper remuneration may go to the 
people who manage the business, whether 
capitalists, millionaires, or poor people 
struggling along to make a living for them- 
selves and their families. Those are the 
questions which will have to be left to you. 
You will have to work together in unity and 
harmony, and try to solve the question for 
the Dominion of Canada before you go to an 
International Labour Conference in order 
to give them the benefit of your ideas. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is our purpose to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
business of the Convention; but it perhaps 
would not be out of place to devote a little 
time, at the opening session at least, to 
generalities; and, inasmuch as the House of 
Commons is in session, and as members of 
the Government are busy in connection with 
their Parliamentary duties, and we may not 
have the opportunity of having them with 
us continuously, we should hear from 
some of them now. I would therefore ask 
the Hon. Mr. Rowell, President of the Privy 
Council, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, to address the Convention briefly, 
after which we shall have an address from a 
gentleman whom I think you will all be 
delighted to hear— a gentleman who for 
many years has been a close student of 
labour problems, and who, I think, com- 



mands to a great -extent the confidence of 
employers and employees, as an authority 
by reason of the study of the problems. I 
refer to the Hon. Mackenzie King, who will 
follow Mr. Rowell. 

ADDRESS OF HON. N. W. ROWELL. 

Hon. N. W. ROWELL: |Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemeii: My place this 
morning is to detain you but for a few- 
minutes from the opportunity of hearing 
the gentleman whom you will be delighted 
to hear. I am looking forward with equal 
pleasure to hearing this gentleman; there- 
fore I am consulting my own pleasure in 
detaining you but for a very few minutes. 

Reference has been made to the Confer- 
ence at Paris. We all hope and pray that 
it will prove the most momentous Confer- 
ence of modern times in reference to the 
peace of the world. It was a Peace Confer- 
ence. Men went there with conflicting ideas, 
opposed on many points, with the resolu- 
tion, if possible, to get together, to establish 
a basis of peace and co-operation; and the 
Conference would have been a disastrous 
failure unless they^were able to get together 
and establish a basis of peace. May I 
say, Mr. Chairman, I look upon this as 
a Canadian Peace Conference on the most 
vital problem confronting the people of 
Canada to-day; and the success or failure 
of this Conference will depend upon the 
result, and the country will judge of the 
size and capacity of the men of all shades 
of opinion who compose this Conference 
by the result of the Conference. If men 
with divergent views at that World Peace 
Conference could get together— though it 
took them a long time— and reconcile their 
differences, men in Canada possessing 
common Canadian ideals can get together 
and reconcile their differences for the 
future. 

We have had some aspects of industrial 
strife in Canada in recent years. They 
have been more acute during the present 
•year, though not as acute in Canada as in 
other countries. I think it is to tl^e credit 
of both employers and employees in Canada 
that there has been less industrial unrest 
in Canada during the war and since the 
war than I believe, in any other nation 
in the world; and that is a matter tor 
congratulation both to employers and 
employees. The splendid spirit which the 
workingmen of Canada displayed, through- 
out the war, the magnificent energy which 
the employers of Canada put into their 
work during the war, have given Canada 
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in the industrial World to-day a status as 
unique and oommandiing as that ■which the 
work of our soldiers has given Canada on 
the field of battle. You have before you 
the largest, the most inspiring, the most 
responsible, and the most difficult task 
which you have faced since the war broke 
out. Our future, our industrial progress, 
the social conditions and future welfare of 
the masses of our people, Canada's place 
as a pioneer in helping to solve the indus- 
trial problem by co-operative methods — 
these will be largely in your keeping during 
the next day or two. No more responsible 
and no more inspiring task ever faced a 
body of representative Canadians than that 
which faces this group of men to-day; and 
I am sure the sense of responsibility, the 
sense of the opportunity, will inspire every 
man present. 

If we cannot make progress along the 
higher lines of civilization by war between 
nations, equally we cannot make progress 
along the higher lines of industrial life 
and industrial Civilization by war among 
the classes. Each has a place in the indus- 
trial life of the nation. One is indispensable 
to the other. Co-operation should take the 
place of conflict; not one class dominat- 
ing over the other, but co-operation with 
a frank recognition by each of the place of 
the other; and I have such abounding 
confidence in my fellow Canadian citizens, 
both the men who supply the capital and 
manage the industries and the men who 
toil, that I have looked forward to this 
Conference with the greatest expectation 
that Canada would be a real pioneer in 
this great enterprise, and that she would 
set the pace for the other nations of the 
world. In this high and noble task to 
which you are summoned I wish you God- 
speed. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not necessary to 
make any extended remarks from the Chair 
in introducing speakers so without any 
further- preliminary introduction of the 
Hon. Mr. King, I will ask him if he will 
kindly address the Conference. 

ADDRESS OF HON. W. L. MACKENZIE 
KING. 

Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING: A!r. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: may I 
thank you. Senator Robertson, for your 
kindness in inviting me to be present at 
Jhis Conference, and, through you, the 
Government of Canada for extending the 
invitation. I should like also to express 
my very deep appreciation of your exceed- 



ingly kind personal references. May I 
say in all sincerity, that I think the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada is to be congrat- 
ulated in having at its head a man who, 
like yourself, has a knowledge of indus- 
trial questions, wrought out of a life 
experience, and who, in the method by 
which he is seeking to discharge his duties 
has, I think, gained the respect of both 
employens and employees for the sincerity 
of his purpose and the earnestness of his 
endeavouT to do what is best for the people 
of Canada as a whole. I hasten. Sir, to 
express my deep regret that the Prime 
Minister is prevented from being present 
at this gathering to-day, and particularly 
for the reason which makes it impossible 
for him to attend. I know I share in the 
hope of all present that his indisposition 
may be brief, and that he may soon find 
it possible to return to the discharge of hia 
public duties. 

As I speak at the moment, my thought 
goes back. Ladies and Gentlemen, to a 
morning in Italy slome twenty years ago, at 
the completion of a year's travel and study 
of indus-tnial oonditions in Europe, when 
I received a message from the Port Office 
at Rome to call for a cable which was 
waiting for me there. I well remember 
with what trepidation I went to the Post 
Office to see what that message contained. 
To my complete surprise, when I opened 
it I found it was a wire from the then Post- 
master-General of Canada, Sir William 
Mulock, mentioning that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government of Canada to start 
a Department of Labour, and to begin the 
publication of a Labour Gazette; and the 
wire was to ask me whether I would be 
willing to accept the posiition of editor of 
that publication. That was twenty years 
ago. Up to that time my thoughts had 
been entirely along the lines of an acade- 
mic career. Shortly after that message 
was received I was on my way to Ottawa, 
and shortly after that was searching about 
in this city for premises in which to com- 
mence the work of the organization of the 
department under the direction of Sir 
William Mulock. 

I well remember those early weeks, and 
indeed the early years, in the work of 
onganization of the department as a branch 
of the Federal Government, as it was win- 
ning its place among the other depart- 
ments of the Government. If 1 refer to 
this incident it is that I may the better 
let you appreciate how grateful I feel for 
the opportunity of again being brought 
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into touch, through this gathering, with the 
work of a department with which I had 
the privilege of being associated pretty inti- 
mately for a period of ten years. 

In thinking over what it would be appro- 
priate to say- on this occasion, I have 
thought that I should like to link up the 
few remarks I have to make with the 
eignificanoe of the difierent words which 
described this gathering. It is xeierred to in 
the agenda as a Nation^il Industrial >Oon- 
feienee. Each one of those words has, I 
think, special sagniflcanoe. But before I 
touch on their individual significance, may 
I say in regard to the Conference itself 
that T am whole-heartedly in sympathy 
with its purpose. May I say, in addition, 
that I have read over with great interest 
and care the agenda and the memor- 
anda which have been laid before 
you, and have been impressed with 
ttie care and forethought shown in 
the preparation of those documents. 
Certainly the subjects which you are called 
upon to consider are mighty and compre- 
hensive enough ; in fact it would be difficult, 
as Mr. Rowell has just said, to imagine — 
with the possible exiception oi a Treaty of 
Peace or the formation of_ a League of 
Nations — a group of problems which could 
be more difficult of solution than those 
which will be presented to this gathering. 

In considering the work of the Conference, 
the important thing as regards ultimate suc- 
cess is the spirit in which the whole subject 
of industrial relations is to be approached J 
and it is of that spirit act I should like 
to say a tew words. 

First of all, in regard to the significance 
of the word "National." I take it, Mr. 
Chairman, that this word raises the deliber- 
ations of this Assembly above the level of 
anything in the nature of political party 
controversy. Unless the questions which 
come before this gathering can be dealt 
with in other than a party spirit, little can 
be hoped for in the way of permanent 
achievement. It is undoubtedly true that 
in the ultimate solution of the great pro- 
blems which concern the well-being of the 
people of this country, party policies will 
have to have their place; and it may be that 
in the endeavour to make some of those poli- 
cies prevail there will inevitably be bitter 
party conflict, because men cannot be expec- 
ted to see eye to eye on many of the great 
public social issues; but I think that this 
Conference would be well advised if it were 
to devote its attention, not so much to the 
matters which go to make for party dif- 



ferences as to those many other problems — 
and they are large enough — on which it is 
possible to find a common groomd as be- 
tween the different political paxMea, in work- 
ing out what is best in the solution of 
industrial questions. In this connection, 
I think that plenty of mateiial and oppor- 
tunity will be aftonded in considering the 
first item on the agenda: "Consideration 
of the labour features of the Treaty of 
Peace". 

I had the privilege, at the National 
Liberal Convention recently held, of intro- 
ducing a resolution recommending that the 
Liberal Party accept in their entirety, in 
the spirit in which they had been framed, 
and in so far as the special circumstances 
of Canada would permit, the terms of the 
Labour Convention, and general principles 
associated with the League of Nations, and 
incorporated in the conditions of peace, 
this .motion was unanimously adopted, and 
thoses features are a pao-t of the Liberal 
platform to-day. 

I think the Prime Minister claims a 
degree of authorship, and some of his fol- 
lowers, are ready to concede to him the 
exclusive -authorship, of the terms of the 
Labour Convention. Be the degree of 
authorship what it may, I think we may 
say that as respects the adhesion to those 
prinoipJes and approval of them, the 
political parties of this country split about 
even. Inasmuch as the Treaty is before 
Parliament at the present time, and has 
already been approved by both political 
parties, the principles set out in the 
Labour Convention attached to the League 
of Nations, may, I think, be regarded as 
having met with the approval of both the 
political parties in Canada. A purpose of 
this Conference, and the great work of this 
Conference, will be to show the public men, 
on both side's of politics, how these prin- 
ciples can be given most effective applica- 
tion in the industrial affairs of the country. 
That is one of the the first points suggested 
by the word "National". 

Another thought which, it seems to me, 
is suggested by the use of the word 
"National", is that this discussion should 
have regard for ,the well-being of the whole 
rather than the special interests of any 
particular group. I think we may thank 
God that in the discussions which you 
are likely to have on these social -and 
economic questions there is no danger of 
the discussion being degraded by appeals 
to racial or religious prejudice. When 
we come to a consideration of social 
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and economic questions we strike a stratum 
which run thTough all differences of race 
and religion; that stratum however, is 
itself pretty much of a conglomerate, in 
which the different elements composing it 
are still pretty distinctly marked. If in 
this gathering the eonphasia is going to be 
put upon the <iifferences which, arise out 
of class interest or class feeling, very 
little will be achieved in the way of 
ultimate good. It is not by emphasizing 
differences of interest, but by seeing the 
larger interest held in common that you 
must be able to make a contribution of 
value to our national economy. Undoubt- 
edly it will ibe necessairy in discussions 
here for those, who represent labour inter- 
ests ' to express their views very strongly. 
It will be equally important for those 
representing 'the interest of capital to 
express very strongly the (position as they 
see it; but the success of this gathering 
will depend not upon the emphasis that 
is put upon the differences that you have, 
but rather upon the degree of endeavour 
to reach the common ground on which 
there can be union and reconciliation of 
differences between the different groups. 
If the word "National" has a further 
significance, I think it will be found in 
particular reference to the second feature 
on the agenda, namely: "Consideration of 
the question of the desirability of unifying 
and co-ordinating the existing labour laws 
of the Dominion Parliament and of the 
Provincial Legislatures." In giving some 
study to this question o<f industrial relations 
nothing has appealed so strongly to me 
as the necessity, if any kind of permanent 
improvement is to be made, of bringing 
about an equality of the standards in indus- 
try over the areas in which there is 
industrial competition. It has seemed to 
me, in this connection, that there is some- 
thing in industry which approaches the 
law laid down by Gresham in regard to 
the precious metals. You know that 
Gresham, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
discovered that where two kinds of metals 
were in circulation, one of a higher degree 
of quality than the other, though both of 
the same nominal value, the baser metal 
tended to drive the purer one out of 
circulation; that men hoarded, or used 
in foreign exchanges the metal of better 
quality, and put in circulation only the 
metal of baser quality. Well, it is exactly 
the same in the matter of competing 
standards in industry. 



In this great Dominion of ours, if some 
provinces are going to have a high level 
of industrial standards and other provinces 
are not willing to approach to that high 
level, then the provinces Which have high 
industrial standards are going to be handi- 
capped by the provinces that maintain 
standards at a lower level. Wherever a 
lower standard is brought into competition 
with a higher, and men are actuated 
primarily by selfisih, material motives dis' 
playing a willingness to sacrifice human 
life or health tor commercial gain, there 
inevitably the employer or the province 
that is trying to do the right thing and 
the best thing may be permanently handi- 
capped by the employer or the province 
that is unwilling to come up to the higher 
standard. Lower standards tend to drag 
the higher down to their level. To maintain 
proper standards, they must be made equal 
in significance over all competing areas. 
So I think that one of the greatest services 
this gathering can render will be to 
emphasize the necessity that throughout 
the whole of this Dominion of Canada we 
have such uniformity of standards in our 
industrial regulations that the provinces 
that are behind the line, if there are any, 
will be brought up to the level of all the 
others, and one standard made to prevail 
so far as may be possible, having regard 
to differences of conditions in the different 
provinces. 

The importance of what may be described 
as a law of competing standards in industry 
will, I think, have to be taken into account, 
and will become more apparent, as you 
begin to discuss other items on the Agenda, 
■ and particularly items three and four, 
which deal with such questions as hours of 
labour and minimum wage, because there 
you are brought immediately into the ar na, 
not merely of interprovincial competition, 
but also of international competition. There- 
in, it seems to me, lies the justification for, 
■and the strongest argument that can be 
urged in support of having some siich 
permanent organization as is contemplated 
by the Labour Convention, which is a part 
of the League of Nations. If the countries 
of the world that have high standards to- 
day are to maintain those standards against 
the competition of nations which have 
lower standards, it will only be by bringing 
the nations throughout the world that share 
in industrial competition up to a common 
level in the matter of industrial standa ds. 

May I venture, just as showing my entire 
sympathy with the purpose of the Labour 
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CanTention, which I think is a very far- 
reaching and important one, to quote a 
passage which I wrote while the war was 
in progress, and which appears in a book 
on indxistrial reconstruction, issued before 
the war was ended and before the Armistice 
was declared. On page 353 of that book, 
speaking of the principles underlying health 
in industry, and the necessity for the main- 
tenance of proper labour standards, I have 
the following paragraph : 

It is not a National Minimum only, but 
an International Minimum which is needed, if 
labour standards are to be protected against 
the undermining effects of the Law of Com- 
peting Standards, operating through inter- 
national competition. The possible creation of 
some international agency to further the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of international con- 
ventions aimed at the maintenance of an Inter- 
national Minimum, is a subject of momentous 
concern. It is well deserving of consideration in 
any discussion pertaining to a League of 
Nations which may constitute a part of the 
peace negotiations at the conclusion of the War. 

So, Mr. Sifton, I need hardly say to you 
that in taking the part which you and your 
colleagues did at the Peace Convention, in 
seeking to have Canada given full repre- 
sentation in a Convention of thai, kind, and 
urging it with all the force and ability at 
your command, you have rendered this 
country a very re.al and imjportant service. 
Now, as to that which is suggested by 
the second word in the name of this Con- 
ference. It is not a National Conference 
merely, but a National Indusitrial Confer- 
ence ; and that raisesi at once the signi- 
ficance of the word "industrial". If this 
Conference is to achieve what is expected 
of it in relation to industry, it must have 
a proper appreciation of what "industry" 
is, and who the parties to industry are. 

Industry, as I conceive it, is bhe means 
whereby the material resources of the world 
are transformed through human energy and. 
human intelligence, with the aid of nataral 
powers, tools and maiohines, into services 
and commodities available for human use. 
In that vas.t process of transformation, 
itself made up of a multitude of interrelated 
transforming processes, the abilities and 
talents and energies of men and women of 
all classes are combined in a manner which 
in this age of world-wide industrial ex- 
pansion encompaisses practically the entire 
globe. 

When you begin to ask yourself who the 
parties are that contribute to industry, you 
will find, I think, that they are in reality, 
not one or two, but four; and it is of the 
four that I should like to say just a few 
words. We are accustomed very often in 



discussions to refer only to capital and 
labour, as though the whole -problem of 
industry were bound up exclusively with 
the interests of those two classes. I think 
it is important that we should seek greater 
accuracy in describing the parties " who 
contribute to the work of industry as a 
whole. 

First of all, there is Labour, which sup- 
plies the mental and the muscular energy 
necessary to effect the processes of im- 
mediate transformation. 

Then there is Capital. Capital is neces- 
sary to provide the raw materials, the tools, 
machines, appliances and equipment es- 
sential to industrial processes, and the 
advances in the .way of food, clothing and 
shelter, required by Labout pending^the 
distribution of the finished product. 

But, in addition to Labour and Capital, 
you have to have some agent, or means by 
which these two contributing t>arties may be 
brought into a relationship which is ef- 
fective in the work of production, and those 
who perform that service perform what is 
known as the service of management or 
directing ability. I think the service of the 
manager in industry is a service which 
should be kept separate and distinct from 
the services rendered either by Labour, as 
we commonly term it, or Capital, as we 
commonly term it. Owing to the fact that 
many men who are possessors of capital are 
also managers of business, we have come to 
think of management and capital as being 
one and the same thing; but if you stop 
for a moment you will see that the two are 
entirely different. An infant in arms, 
whose inheritance may be held in trust, 
may be a capitalist and may supply the 
capital that is necessary to carry on some 
branch of industry. Capital is in the nature 
of a contribution of material substances. 
It is a contribution in wealth which may be 
stored and hoarded. The services of the 
industrial manager are of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. They are services of an in- 
tellectual kind, services of a tjrpe which 
cannot be described in terms of substances 
or dollars, but which are of the very highest 
order of human intelligence. I believe we 
shall get to a nearer and truer solution of 
the industrial questions only as we see that 
the services of the industrial manager are 
kept separate and distinct in the minds of 
all parties concerned, from the service of 
Capital and Labour, all important and ne- 
cessary as these services are. 

But, while Labour and Capital can do 
little or nothing of themselves, unless they 
are united under the guiding genius of 
management, so neither Capital nor Labour 
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nor maiiagemeiit can do anything apart from 
the services which the Community as a 
whole render; and it is the Community, as 
a fourth party to industry, that I think 
needs greater consideration iii these times 
than it has ever had in the past. 

Stop and think of it, if you will, ladies 
and gentlemen. What could any of these 
factors in industry do apart from the ser- 
vices which are rendered by organized 
society in one form or another.? 

The vaster industrial organization be- 
comes, the more it depends, in a multitude 
of directions, upon the investments of the 
Community. 

It is the Community which provides the 
natural resources and powers that underlie 
■ all production. Individuals may acquire 
title by one means or another, but it is from 
the Community, and with the consent of the 
Community, that titles are held. It is the 
Community, organized in various ways, 
which maintains government and foreign 
relations, secures law and order, fosters the 
arts and inventions, aids education, breeds 
opinion, and promotes, through concession 
or otherwise, the agencies of transportation, 
communication, credit, banking, and the 
like, without which any production, save 
the most primitive, would be impossible. 
It is the Community which creates the de- 
mand for commodities and services, through 
which Labour is provided with remunerative 
employment, and Capital with a return upon 
its investriient. Apart from the Community, 
inventive genius, organizing capacity, 
rganagerial or other ability would be of 
little value. Turn where one may, it is the 
Community that makes possible all the ac- 
tivities of industry, and helps to determine 
their value and scope. This being the case, 
any policies with regard to industrial mat- 
ters which ignore the rights of the Com- 
munity are far from being a satisfactory 
solution of the industrial question. 

Now, laJlej and gentlemen, if you agree 
that there are four parties to industry and 
that these four parties are not only inter- 
related, but also interdependent, then let 
me ask you this question: Is not each of 
the four entitled to some voice in the control 
of industry and the shapii'g of industrial 
policy? 

Does the organization of industry as it 
exists at the present time adequately 
express that right to a community of con- 
.trol? I think, as we look at the organiza- 
tion of industry to-<iay we see that it is tar 
too much organized from the point of view, 
not of all four parties, but of only one ; it is 
too much in the nature of a monopoly of 
control, and that a monopoly of control on 



the part of capital. Look at the organization 
of industry as for the most part it is at the 
present time. Capital investors choose the 
directors of Industrial Boards. The directors 
choose the managers. The managers 
manage the business from the point of view 
of the directors and the capital investors. 
Where is the representation of labour? 
Where is the representation of management 
as a separate entity? Where is the repre- 
sentation of the community? 

Now I do not suggest that all four parties 
are to be represented in exactly the same 
way. There is for example a control 
exercised by the community through its 
representatives in Parliament. There is a 
control exercised by the community through 
such organizations as the Railway Commis- 
sion and Boards of that kind, all of which 
have a controlling influence in the matter 
of industrial relations. Labour where it is 
permitted joint agreements, exercises a 
control in the terms agreed to. But, if we are 
going to bring about the industrial peace 
and the industrial progress which we hope 
will come in this new era, it will not be by 
holding, even in the matter of form, to a 
kind of organization in industry which is 
entirely out of harmony with the political 
organization of the state. 

In the olden days there was an idea that 
the state could be governed only by one of 
the parties to it. King John was a type of 
government of his day. He thought that 
only the King had the right to shape the 
policy of the country. Not the working 
classses, .but the lords and nobles came to 
him and said : " You must sign a charter 
setting forth our rights in the matter of 
citizenship. " A great advance was made in 
the progress of constitutional government 
when that charter was signed. 

Coming down to 1265, to the Parliament 
of Simon de Montfort, there you had as- 
sembled together a representative body not 
unlike the very gathering assembled in this 
room. All classes in the state were repre- 
sented — the common citizens as well as the 
lords and the nobles and the King, all 
gathering together as a representative as- 
sembly for the purpose of working out com 
mon policies and common aims. 

This gathering here, to my mind, has a 
significance that it is impossible toput into 
words. It is only by bringing together, as 
there are brought together here, represent- 
atives of Labour, representatives of Capital, 
representatives of Management and repre- 
sentatives of the Community or the State, 
and working together from the point of view 
of the interest of all cohofemed, that it will 
be possible to work out a solution of the 
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great industrial questions of our times. If 
you need any thought to inspire you in 
your efforts, it should lie in the fact that of 
all achievements of which human genius 
has been capable the greatest has been the 
creation of the British Constitution. That 
Constitution has worked down from an 
autocracy to a broad democracy, precept 
by precept, line upon line, here a 
little, there a little, through give and 
take on the part of the diflerent 
elements composing political society. You, 
ladies and gentlemen, assembled here to- 
day, representing the different elements 
that go to make up our industrial society, 
have it within your power to lay the found- 
ations of an industrial parliament which 
should go far to help 'to solve the social 
and industrial problems of our day. 

What the British Constitution stands for 
in the government of the State, we should 
aim at effecting in the working out of a 
constitution for industry. It will not all 
be accomplished within a day; neither 
need it be the work of generations. With 
free political institutions our one great 
inheritance, the application to industry of 
those principles which underlie govern- 
ment within tlie State. should be neither 
impossible nor difficult. A willingness to 
recognize the justice of them, and to act 
in the light of knowledge we already have, 
is all that is necessary. 

It is not monopoly of control iri any form 
that we must seek to bring about in this 
period of transition, but a gradual evolu- 
tion into a sy.Btem of joint control, whereby 
each of the parties to industry will be 
afforded a voice in the determination of 
the terms and conditions upon which its 
services to industry are rendered. 

Now let me conclude with just one 
further thought and that a reference to the 
last word in the designation of this gather- 
ing; the significance of the word "Confe- 
rence." 

There are only two ways in which chan- 
ges can be brought about: either by an 
appeal to Reason, or by an appeal to Force. 
The appeal to Reason is the method of con- 
ference; it is the method which we have 
accepted in our Parliaments; it is the 
method which we have adopted in our 
courts as a means of establishing right as 
between disputing parties. The other me- 
thod, the method of Force, might be de- 
scribed as the Prussian method, the method 
of war, and the method of anarchy. As 
between these two methods, there is no 
alternative. The problems of Labour and 
Capital have to be solved either by delib- 



eration, by methods which time and 
experience have proved to be the only 
eflective ones, or they must be left to a 
condition of anarchy and war, which can 
never effect, a satisfactory solution in a 
matter of right on any question. So let 
the first thought in the minds of this 
gathering be an appreciation of the signi- 
ficance of the opportunity which lies before 
it at this time. 

It Was, I think, on May 24, 1916, that 
Sir E.dward Grey, now Viscount Grey, and 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
said: "I care not how often I say it, this 
war could have been avoided by accepting 
a conference. Why was the conference not 
accepted' Because there was no good-will." 
What a momentous thought is given 
expression to in those words! And yet 
how true it is! And how equally true it 
is of conditions 'in industry. 

Industrial strife, industrial war, have 
their origin in precisely the same spirit 
and kind of methods as occasion interna- 
tional wars. Throw your thought back 
over the great industrial conflicts, those 
of you who have been engaged in them, 
and ask yourself the question, whether 
in your- heart of hearts you do not 
Ibelieve that had both sides been willing 
to enter into conference, to sit down 
with an attitude of goodi-will, to look for the 
common ground that unites rather than 
the diflerences that separate, the particular 
strife we have in mind could not have 
been averted? It is so, I believe, of all 
disputes, in the past. It will be equally so 
of all disputes that may arise in the future. 
In these days, when the condition through- 
out the world is what it is, any man or any 
group of men, who are unwilling to enter 
into conference for the sake of avoiding 
strife — I do not care who the party or par- 
ties may be — any man who is unwilling to 
enter into conference for the sake of help- 
ing to make a position rightfully understood 
is a public menace and should receive no 
consideration from society. I say that 
equally of any leader of labour or any, 
captain of industry. The greater the man, 
the greater the offence. Conference does 
not necessarily mean meeting all demands, 
or obtaining all demands, but it does afford 
opportunity for the statement of a position, 
and of giving to the public, the fourth 
party to industry, an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what is fundamental in differences 
between contending parties. The public 
is entitled to that consideration, and 
the man who is unprepared and unwilling 
to give it, is helping to plant hatred in the 
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breasts of his fellows, and to sow the seeds 
of anarchy, and is, in no sense of the word, 
a worthy citizen of his country, in days 
such as these. 

William James, in one of his books, 
speaks of a certain blindness in human 
beings: it is" a blindness which afflicts all 
of us in greater or less degree: the inabi- 
lity to see into others' lives and appreciate 
what are their interests, their feelings, 
their aims, their needs, and their aspira- 
tions. All of us are busy men. Each of us 
has certain things that -claim his attention. 
All of us are kept thinking from day to day 
on matters that are very vital to ourselves. 
But these things which are vital to our- 
selves are also vital secrets which others 
do not discover, and which others cannot 
understand until they approach us in an 
attitude of sympathy and good-will. The 
unwillingness to look into other lives, to 
put one's self in the position of other men 
and women, lies at the root, of all the in- 
tolerance of our day — intolerance in religion, 
intolerance in matters of race, intolerance 
in matters of politics, intolerance above all, 
in these industrial questions. It is only as 
every man or every woman seeks to look 
into the other person's position and to 
see what it is that he or she has to contend 
with, and what it is that he or she 
has to consider, and 'attempts to view 
that thing sympathetically, that any 
real approach will be made in 
the solution of industrial questions. 
It -is that spirit which must guide this 
assembly. Those of you who are employers 
of labour seek to appreciate what is said 
by men who speak (Jut of a long and bit- 
ter experience, and who have shared the 
trials of those who are struggling day and 
night to make a living for themselves and 
their families; and you, workingmen, must 
equally consider the anxiety, the care, and 
the forethought of men and women who 
are saving their incomes for the purpose 
of investing in industry, and of the problems 
of employers who are seeking to preserve 
the organization of industry in times of 
stress and strain, often saving it from utter 
rack and ruin. If you approach the subject 
from this point of view you will be able to 
find common ground enough on which to 
unite in laying down policies and principles 
and practices which would be of lasting 
service to our country. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you have a great 
opportunity, I believe; an opportunity un- 
equalled by that of any body of men or 
women, save corresponding groups, in any 
part of the world. 
69316—2 



You have witnessed millions of men lay 
down their lives that freedom might be 
preserved throughout the world. It is yours 
to make possible that larger freedom tor 
which they fought and died; it is yours 
tp realize the vision of the heroic dead and 
to give iihis world that larger measure of 
human liberty and enjoyment of human 
happiness for which they sacrificed their 
lives. Yours it is to create a constitution 
for industry, to establish those customs, 
agreements, and practices which, governing 
in industrial relations, will safeguard society 
in the realm of industry, just as our poli- 
tical constitution safeguards the interests 
of society in the State. 

In addition to all that, you have it in 
your power to put into industry a new 
spirit, and to help create throughout this 
Dominion a new conception of the real 
significance of industry itself. Too much 
in the past have we thought of industry 
as in the nature or a revenue-producing 
process by which some men by economic 
right or might have been able to arrest 
a portion of the total output in the form 
of wages, and by which other men by 
econon^ic right or might have been able 
to arrest their portion of the total output 
in the form of profits. In the, conflicts 
that this has engendered we have lost sight 
altogether of the fact that industry if it 
stands for anything at all, stands for service 
to the wliole of human society; that, in 
tlie last analysis, it is in the nature of 
social service, and social service of the 
very highest order, since upon the existence 
of industry depends the possible perform- 
ance of all other classes of service in society. 

Let me suggest that you keep before you 
this larger thought of the social service 
which industry is capable of rendering. 
Now that we have started on a new era of 
peace, let service in industry, industrial 
service, become the moral equivalent of 
military service in times of war. Let us 
honour the man and woman who make 
their contribution to industry, whether it 
be in the nature of capital investment or 
of labour investment. Let us see in such 
a contribution a service to society as a 
whole; and let us not forget that whoever 
serves society it is the duty of society to 
protect. 

While wealth and dollars may be much in 
themselves, they are not all. In the relation 
of human lives to the material concern of 
industry let us remember that, precious as 
gold may be, there is nothing so precious as 
human life. Where the material interests 
of industry conflict with the well-being of 
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human lives ; when it comes, if it ever does 
come, to a conflict between the claims of 
humanity and the claims of industry, re- 
member that industry exists for the sake of 
humanity, and not humanity for the sake 
of industry. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure that every 
delegate present at this Conference feels 
that the time spent this morning has been 
well spent in listening to the gentlemen 
who have spoken and to the message sent 
by the Prime Minister to the Conference, 
and that the thoughts that have been pro- 
jected for the consideration of the Con- 
ference by the gentlemen who have spoken 
will merit and will receive careful considera- 
tion. 

Before entering upon the consideration of 
the questions that have been submitted, the 
Committee that made the arrangements for 
this gathering felt that it would be interest- 
ing to the delegates present, and useful in 
enabling them to arrive at conclusions, to' 
know something of the facts surrounding 
the industrial conditions and industrial pro- 
blems as they exist in sister countries with 
whom our commerce is largely interchanged. 
We have therefore with us this morning a 
gentleman who has been kind enough to 
come from the Motheriand to addresis this 
Conference for a short time concerning in- 
dustrial problems as they exist to-day in 
England and the methods and the efforts 
that are being made to cope with them. This 
gentleman was for years a large employer of 
labour; I think he had under his jurisdic- 
tion and control something like 5,000 work- 
men. He is pretty well known to Canadian 
employers and employees because of the 
fact that during the war he resided in 
Canada and contributed in a large way 
during that time to the building up of the 
munition industry of this country. Since 
the war ended he returned to England, and 
hs has been gratuitously giving his time 
and energy to the study of industrial pro- 
blems as they now exist in that country, 
in the hope of helping to arrive at some 
solution. 

I have great pleasure in introducing 
Colonel Carnegie, of London, England. 

ADDRESS OF COL. D. CARNEGIE. 

COO^ONEL D. OAENEiGIE: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: I appreciate ■■ 
most highly the honour of being asked to 
tell you something about the progress of 
Whitley Councils in Great Britain. At the 
same time I am conscious of no simall re- 
sponsibility in trying to place before you a 
complete and fair estimate of their value 



to industry from the standpoint of both 
employer and employed. The information 
I have been able to obtain has been afforded 
to me through the courtesy of the Minister 
of Labour and other officials in England. 

I propose referring : 

First, to the causes leading to the forma- 
tion of Whitley Councils. 

Second, to the application of Whitley 
Councils to industry. 

Third, to the attitude of employers and 
employed to Whitley Councils. 

Fourth, to the progress of Whitley Coun- 
cils. 

CONDITIONS LEADING TO THE FORMA- 
TION OF WHITLEY COUNCILS. 

Mr. Whitley, the Deputy Speaker of the 
British House of Commons, would be the 
last to claim that by the genius of his com- 
mittee only the Whitley Councils have been 
established. 

Long before the British- Government ap- 
pointed the Whitley Committee in 1917, to 
consider the relations between employers 
and employed, a strong public opinion had 
been aroused against the repeated industrial 
disturbances caused by strikes. In 1911 
British strikes became a serious public 
mejiace; the machinery. of voluntary con- 
ciliation boards established in 1896 proved 
inadequate; labour was accused of breaJdng 
agreements; some people suggested that 
compulsory arbitration and conciliation, as 
had been enacted in New Zealand and in 
"Canada, should be made law in Britain. 
Instead, however, an Industrial Council was 
appointed in 1912, consisting of equal num- 
bers of representatives of capital" and labour 
under the chairmanship of Sir George Ask- 
with (now Lord Askwith) to investigate the 
subject of collective agreements. Compul- 
sory enforcement of voluntary contracts was 
not recommended by the council, on the 
ground that it would weaken " the moral 
force of the obligation," and little was done 
to improve the ordinary voluntary concilia- 
tion boards. 

The attitude of labour against any form 
of compulsory arbitration in England had 
steadily, increased. In 1914, just prior to the 
war, industrial disputes grew in number. 
In the month of May there were actually 
140 disputes. Suspicion and strife inside 
the ranks of both labour unions and em- 
ployers' associations, in addition to hostility 
between employers and employed, had also 
increased, making co-operation appear al- 
most impossible. The increasing number of 
different sects among labour reformers, each 
composed of a few earnest leaders, unselfish 
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and lovable when they 'buried their hobbies, 
but intolerable when they brought them out, 
added to the complexity of the whole prob- 
lem. 

After the outbreak of war an industrial 
truce was made between capital and labour 
for the duration of the war. The result of 
the truce inspired faith in the possibility of 
obtaining a workable plan of co-operation 
between employers and employed. Different 
institutions, press, and public advocated 
humanizing relations between capital and 
labour. Many schemes were proposed; com- 
missions sat on the subject; foundations in- 
vestigated the problem; reports and recom- 
mendations were made by social, industrial 
and other organizations. From the em- 
ployers' organizations came manifestos and 
recommendations in 1916 and 1917. A 
builders' national parliament was proposed 
by Mr. Malcolm Sparks in 1916. In the same 
year the Garton Foundation proposed plans 
for better industrial relations between capi- 
tal and labour and the British Trades Union 
Congress passed a comprehensive set of pro- 
posals, but no plans of co-operation with 
employers were formulated. 

The Whitley Committee, taking kdvantage 
of all the information which had been pre- 
pared on the subject, issued their report 
and recommended a change in the vast in- 
dustrial machine, which to many looked like 
inviting disaster. The Whitley report, how- 
ever, was approved by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
by different trade unions, and by a number 
of employers' associations. 

THE APPLICATION OF WHITLEY COUN- 
CILS TO INDUSTRY. 

The next important inquiry was how 
Whitley Councils could be applied to indus- 
try. Questions arose as to how far the 
British Government could father the com- 
mittee's plans, or whether the propaganda 
work should be left to the associations of 
employers and labour unions. It was ulti- 
mately decided that the Ministry of Labour 
should undertake the propaganda work. 
This was done by a body of well trained 
officials who have shown great capacity. As 
a rule, the officials conferred with the 
leaders of labour unions and employers' as- 
sociations, and if a desire was expressed by 
them for a meeting to discuss the matter, 
meetings would be arranged between the 
representatives of both labour and em- 
ployers' unions and an opportunity would 
be afforded for the formation of Whitley 
Councils. 
69316— 2J 



In all their propaganda work the officials 
of the Ministry have avoided the very ap- 
pearance of coercion in the formation of 
these councils. Their tact, intelligence and 
good sense have won for them the esteem 
and praise of the leaders of industry. After 
a Whitley Council is formed it is usual 
for a representative of the Ministry of 
Labour to be asked to attend the Council 
meetings. 

THE ATTITUDE OF SECTIONS OF LABOUR 
AND CAPITAL TO WHITLEY COUNCILS. 

Referring now to the attitude of Labour 
and Capital to Whitley Councils, it would 
be vain to suppose that organizations 
brought into existence so rapidly and for 
such important objects would be accepted 
without opposition. Mr. Whitley does not 
claim that he has found the cure-all for 
■industrial unrest. The attitude of both em- 
ployers and employed towards Whitley 
Councils varies_ considerably. Some sec- 
tions of labour are as strongly opposed to 
these Councils as other sections are in 
favour of them. The same can be said with 
regard to the attitude 'of employers. 

Some labour leaders, while not condemn- 
ing Whitley Councils, consider that the ma- 
chinery of their own trade unions can pro- 
cure for labour all that Whitley Councils 
can obtain. There are others who say that 
to join Whitley Councils would shackle 
their independence and weaken their fight- 
ing ability for the rights and liberties they 
believe they can obtain by standing aloof 
from union with employers. There are other 
groups of labour leaders who contend that 
Whitley Councils do not afford labour that 
share in the control and responsibility and 
profits of industry to which they claim a 
right. 

Most of these objections come from what 
is often called the aristocracy of labour. 
Officials of long-established trade unions 
have been trained for years to fight the 
leaders of employers' associations. It is 
therefore most difficult for these men to give 
way to more conciliatory means of settle- 
ment. They have a profound conviction 
that they can settle their differences besl 
by a good fight, and are rather proud of 
their skill in fighting. 

Other small groups of what are known as 
"small intellectuals,'' with strong social- 
istic tendencies, inside the ranks of trade 
unions, are strongly opposed to Whitley 
Councils, as they believe they are organized 
by employers to throw dust in the eyes of 
the workers and destroy trade unionism. 
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During the past two years National Fed- 
erations of skilled labour have been formed. 
In some cases ■ it would be impossible to 
elect from the Federation suitable repre- 
sentation on Whitley Councils until they 
are more consolidated. The officials are 
not indifferent to the value of such coun- 
cils; but, owing to the difficulties in set- 
tling amicably lines of demarcation between 
different unions, proportional representa- 
tion cannot be obtained. 

THE ATTITUDE OP EMPLOYEES TO 
WHITLEY COUNCILS. 

A very common attitude among employers 
who are opposed to Whitley Councils is that 
they feel quite able to settle any difference 
between themselvesi and their employees 
without the aid of a council. Other em- 
ployers who have had happy relations with 
their employees for years consider that ex- 
isting conciliation boards afford all that is 
required to maintain these relations. Such 
employers, however, overlook the fact that 
Whitley Councils, in addition to providing 
means of conciliation and good-will, provide 
for constructive effort in production, which 
none of the organizations for the settlement 
of hours and wages provide. It is not un- 
common to hear employers who do not favour 
Whitley Councils say "there are far too 
many committee meetings of all sorts, which 
instead of helping production and increas- 
ing prosperity, interfere with the progress 
of the business. 

Complaints are made that these councils 
are absorbing the time of leading employers 
which should be devoted to their business. 
Men are taken from their employment who 
are required in the workshop. Some em- 
ployers argue that Whitley Councils are 
obviously more attractive to the workmen, 
who prefer them to manual work. 

The attitude of other employers is that of 
open hostility to Whitley Councils, because 
they fear they are the thin edge of the wedge 
by labour to control industry and displace 
capital. 

Other employers, who have suffered dur- 
ing the war through irksome government 
control, are opposed to Whitley Councils 
because they are being fathered by the 
British Government and are afraid of in- 
terference and restrictions resulting. 

Some employers contend that because 
Whitley Councils have no statutory powers 
their proceedings are of little practical 
value. 

Some employers as well as employees ob- 
ject to Whitley Councils because they con- 
tend that anti-social action by the collusion 



of members is possible, because the con- 
sumer is not represented. Such a possi- 
bility, however, is extremely remote. 

PROGRESS OP WHITLEY COUNCir.S IN 
INDUSTRY. 

Turning to the actual progress made by 
^hitley Councils in industry, I think it is 
fair to say that it has been considerable. 

Since January 11, 1918, when the first 
council was formed, 41 different industries 
have established Whitley Councils, in which 
approximately 2J million workers are em- 
ployed. Whitley Councils are voluntary 
bodies. All the industries in which coun- 
cils have been formed are well organized; 
they are principally minor industries, but 
the two largest, the building and wool and 
allied textiles, have resipectively 553,000 and 
191,500 workers. 

These councils are grouped in three 
classes: National, District, and Works. 
District Councils are being fo'^med or 
already set up in 19 different indus- 
tries. Works Committees are being formed 
in 9 different industries. Each council 
voices the needs of the national industry 
of which it is an org.anized part. ThS" 
British Government has recognized them 
as advisory bodies through which the 
claims of industry are made known. The 
members of council are elected in equal 
numbers by the unions of Labour and as- 
sociations of employers in the industry. 
No non-union labour is allowed represen- 
tation on' these councils. The highly- 
organized unions of labour and employers' 
associations in England made this course 
not only desirable but essential to success, 
it being considered that the non-union 
labourer could voice only his own view 
and be responsible as an individual for 
any agreement he made. The mobile nature 
of labour also made the security of 
non-union labour agreements between em- 
ployers and employees uncertain. Or- 
ganized labour, on the other hand, gave 
m»re stability to industry in matters of 
a^eement, although some employers could 
not depend on agreements made by or- 
ganized labour, because the leading officials 
of unions could not always keep an effective 
control over some of the extreme members 
of their unions. 

Each Whitley Council is thoroughly con- 
stituted, having functions great or small 
as the organizations concerned choose to 
make them, the principal objects being to 
consider problems of the workers sind iih- 
provements in production. 
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In addition to their formation in ordinary- 
industries, Whitley Councils are being es- 
tablished in Government departments, the 
Civil Service, by municipal and local non- 
trading authorities, the teaching, musical, 
banking, and other professions. 

The greatest service Whitley Councils 
have rendered to industry is in the creation 
of a new attitude tjy employers and em- 
ployed to each other, out of which co- 
operation instead of hostility has grown. 
This new spirit has prevented strikes, has 
increased production, and has improved 
conditions of labour. Labour men whose 
names were anathema to employers, and 
leading employers who were condemned by 
labour as cruel oppressors for selfish gain, 
have met each other for the first time 
around the conference table, and found that 
in each other common sympathies and 
qualities that have gradually melted sus- 
picion and inspired ■ co-operation. 

Nothing has impressed me so 'much in 
regard to the future of industry as the 
discussions between employers and em- 
ployees at different Whitley Councils — dis- 
cussions conducted with a determination 
to discover what is fair in the interest of 
both parties. As a rule the representatives 
of Whitley Councils are men with mature 
judgment who have been chosen by their 
unions of labour and associations of em- 
ployers because of their experience in hand- 
ling big questions in industry. No reso- 
lution is carried at a council meeting unless 
it, has been approved by a majority of the 
members present on each side of the coun- 
cil, and each constitution fixes the number 
forming a quorum. 

Time will not permit me to give more 
than a brief outline of the kind of service' 
these councils have performed: 

It is not uncommon at council meetings 
to find discussions on the subject of in- 
creased production, and the difficulties of 
competition, both domestic and foreign. At 
one meeting I attended, the chairman, who 
was one of the employers, gave statistics 
showing the progress made by the industry 
during the year, and showed that com- 
petition from outside sources was so keen 
that the industry was likely to suffer unless 
increased production could be obtained or 
some restriction placed upon the importa- 
tion of the articles in question. A free dis- 
cussion followed during which it was con- 
tended by one of the labour representatives 
that one of the most important reasons for 
suspicion in industry was the absence of 
information regarding the actual cost of 



production, prices of materials, and selling 
prices of articles which arte kept by the 
employers. It was pointed out that as trade 
union representatives they did not wish 
to obtain trade secrets; but they believed 
it would remove suspicion and encourage 
increased production if they were informed 
more fully as to the profits of business. One 
spokesman stated that no workman would 
ask for higher wages or a reduction of hours 
if on examination of the facts it was shown 
than an increase of wages or a reduction 
of hours would jeopardize the interests of 
the business and the community. After 
considerable discussion it was ultimately 
decided, on the recommendation of one of 
the employers, that they were prepared to 
disclose information regarding the cost of 
production and selliiig prices, not as in- 
dividual manufacturers; but through their 
association as a whole. The spirit of the 
discussion and the sympathetic interest 
taken by the labour representatives in the 
difficulties of the employers was very 
marked. > 

In many of the industries in which coun- 
cils have been formed, it has been .decided 
to give the workmen who have been em- 
ployed for a continuous period in any year 
one week's holidays with pay. In listening 
to the discussions on this matter one could 
not but feel impressed with the value of 
employers and employed meeting face to 
face and" discussing requests for improved 
conditions in the factory and the willing- 
ness of employers to do anything within 
reason to make labour happy and con- 
tented. 

At another meeting I attended, the chair- 
man, who was one of the employers, pointed^ 
out that their industry, in which both sides 
were interested, was suffering from the im-" 
portation of articles at a lower price than 
they could profitably put them on the 
market. He said that unless some action 
was taken by the council the industry would 
suffer. He suggested that a resolution be 
sent to the Government asking that an 
embargo be placed upon the importation of 
the articles in question. He invited dis- 
cussion, when one of Uae labour representa- 
tives said: "I have been a Trade Unionist 
for years, and every one 'who knows me 
believes that I would do anything to 
help the industry, but I am a citizen first 
and I will not support a resolution calling 
for an embargo on the articles referred to, 
I know that the wages paid in the country 
where the articles are manufactured are 
lower than in this country, and the hours 
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worked per day are longer. I suggest, 
therefore,' that further inquiry be made 
before considering the resolution." A very 
profitable discussion followed, showing 
that the workingmen were capable of enter- 
ing into an economic situation oi no small 
importance, and also of appreciating the 
real difficulties of competition in business. 

I could multiply illustjations showing- 
tihe value to employers and employed of 
conference at council meetings. The atmos- 
phere created and which is passed on to 
the district councils and to the workshops, 
is of greater value than the actual machin- 
ery of organization. All kinds of sulbjects 
relating to wages, overtime rates, piece- 
work rates, hours of work, apprenticeship, 
eduoation, statistics and research, organi- 
zation, propaganda and pujblicity work are 
being considered and settled amicably all 
the time by these Councils. 

Questions as to factory organization, 
safety appliances, and otlier matters have 
been referred to Whitley Councils by the 
Government for their consideration and 
advice. Already sub-committees of Whitley 
Councils have investigated and reported 
upon the subject of housing for the work- 
ers; the cost of living and its relation to 
^ages; hours of labour; unemployment 
insurance; im,proved methods of production 
and means of securing tpade^ In fact, there 
is hardly a question concerning industry 
that has not been considered by Whitley 
Councils. 

In oases where a Council has failed to 
come to a decision, the subject has been 
referred for arbitration to the Wages and 
Arbitration Department of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

Several Councils have devised imachinery 
for dealing with disputes and for under- 
taking conciliation duties. The principle 
adopted in some cases is that such ques- 
tions should be dealt with by shop or 
works' committees or by district councils 
where possible, the National Council 
confining itself to questions affecting the 
wliole- industry. Some Whitley Councils, 
suclh as in the "heavy chemicals" and 
"road transportation" industiries have 
appointed travelling arbitration panels. 

Whitley Councils meet as a rule monthly, 
(but more frequently if necessity requires. 
The place of meeting is decided by the 
Council and is arranged to suit the con- 
venience of the members. Some committees 
meet more frequently. At National Council 
meetings, district or local matters are 



discussed if jretferred to them by Works' 
Committees or District Councils. 

Constitutions have been prepared setting 
forth the objects and methods of procedure 
of works Committees. As a rule, one or 
more direators of a company, with heads 
of departments represent the employers' 
side, and an equal number of men are 
elected by their vLnions to represent the 
workers. 

Works Committees usually meet at regu- 
lar intervals of two to foiir weeks, tlie 
meeting being held during working hours. 
Any grievance may be reported by any of 
the workers to their representative on the 
Committee, and if their representative 
cannot himself reach a settlement in the 
matter, it may be referred to the Committee 
itself. Works Committees in one form or 
another existed long before the war and 
are not in a.Ay way tJhe result of suggestions 
of the Whitley Committee. All expenses of 
these Councils are shared equally by 
Labour Unions and Employer's Associa- 
tions. 

I would like to say, in conclusion, fihat 
the general impression I have formed in 
regaixl to Whitley Councils, from personal 
observations at different Council meetings 
and many interviews on the subject with 
leading employers of labour and leaders 
"of labour unions, is that in spite of their 
limitations and the objections" raised to 
them by sections of Labour and Capital, 
they have proved the best means yet devised 
for bringing together masters and men of 
tihe same industry for serious discussion and 
imutual help. The facts of their progress 
are indisputable: fihere is something, call 
it what one may, that has broken down 
suspicion and inspired mutual confidence 
and conference between employers and 
employed where these Councils have been 
established. 

The big strikes which have taken place 
in Britain recently are in industries Where 
no Whitley Councils have been established. 

It is commonly understood that the con- 
ditions of Canadian industry are ibo-day not 
quite comparable witih those in Britain; 
but the causes of industrial unrest are the 
same. Employers who have sympathetically 
studied the worker's position and labour' 
leaders who with the same attitude have 
sought to know the employer's responsi- 
bilities and difficulties, agree that the 
solution of the problem of unrest cannot 
be found in any machinery of organization 
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only. The problems are human and not 
mechanical. 

Ip Canada employers and employees are 
not so highly organized as in the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that the percen:t- 
age of organized labour to the total popu- 
lation in Britain is twelve per cent and in 
Canada six per cent, approximately. 

Then, again, the physjcal differences due 
to the great stretches of Canadian territory, 
the widely scattered industries, the more 
extreme climatic conditions in Canada than 
in Britain, and the large percentage of alien 
labour in Canada, lare all factors that should 
not he overlooked. These physaoal differ- 
ences inspire temperamental differences. In 
Canada the process of change from the posi- 
tion of employee to that of employer is 
more rapid than in England.* Any plans, 
whether similar to the Whitley Councils or 
not, which bring together employers and 
employed to improve the conditions of the 
workers and enicourage increased produc- 
tion, cannot fail 'to bring national pros- 
perity. The feeling among workers has 
existed too long that any privileges, recog- 
nition, and better conditions have been 
wrung out of the employers when the forces 
of labour have prevailed. Such feelings 
have not inspired increased production. 

Labour is calling for better conditions 
with more comforts, to which employers 
agree they have a perfect claim. These 
cannot be obtained without increased pro- 
duction. 

I do not profess to have set forth fully 
all the advantages of Whitley Councils in 
the limited time at my disposal, but as a 
student of the sulbject only, I have tried to 
give an impartial view. Having served in 
the workshops and also as an empiloyer 
of labour, I have had fellowship with 
workers and employers in their desired for 
better conditions, fuller responsibility and 
more adequate rewards. My experience 
leads me to believe that through Whitley 
Councils or similar organizations in Cana- 
dian industry, where adaptable, better re- 
lations between employers and employed 
will result. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are 
deeply indebted to Col. Carnegie for his 
visit to Canada to deliver this address, 
which, together with all other addresses 
that have been made this morning, is being 
recorded, and will be placed in your hands, 
to read at your leisure. 

Although Canada interchanges very much 
of her commerce with the Homeland, yet 
there is another nation, our neighbour, one 



of the most important nations of the world 
lindustrially, with which we have very 
important commercial relations. Imme- 
diately when we meet again this afternoon 
at 2.30, we shall listen to an address from 
a gentleman who has been closely con- 
nected with the work of the United States 
War Labour Board, and who can, and will, 
I think, bring a message of deep interest 
to us all. " 

The Committee on Arrangements will have 
a recommendation or report to lay before 
us this afternoon respecting the hours of 
meeting and the procedure, etc., by which, 
if the recommendation is adopted by the 
Conference, we shall be governed. I may 
say that the proposal as to the hours of 
meeting is to adjourn at 12.30-. and meet, 
again at 2.30. There is therefore not time 
to have another address before luncheon. 

Our enterprising moving-picture people 
desire that a moving picture of the members 
attending this Conference should be 
obtained, because it will be of great interest 
throughout the whole country, and possibly 
in other countries. Therefore, it is asked 
that as we retire from this Chamber, iipon 
adjournment, instead of going out the front 
door of this building, by which you came 
in, we should all leave by the door 
immediately to the left of the entrance of- 
this room. It is requested that the members 
of the Federal Government and the repre- 
sentatives from the various Provincial 
iGovemments, should go out first, and that 
the rest of the delegates and visitors .fol- 
low. It you will kindly comply with the 
reques't of the moving-picture people, it 
will* I am sure, be appreciated. 

The Conference adjourned at 12.30. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference resumed at 2.30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, 
as I mentioned before the adjournment, we 
will now hear from a' gentleman who acted 
as Secretary of the United States War 
Labour Board, a body iappointed by the 
United States Government to act in co-opera- 
tion with employers and employees for the 
purpose of maintaining industrial peace 
during the war period, and which had a 
very wide .and varied experience in con- 
nection with the questions which will come 
before this body for consideration. 

I have very much pleasure in calling on 
Ml. W. Jett Lauek, late Secretary of the 
United States W!ar Laboux Board, to speak 
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to us on ihe problems which existed and 
which still exist in the United States. 

ADDRESS OF Mr. W. JETT LAUCK. 

Mr. W. JETT LAUCK: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen: it is a great privilege to be here 
at this Conference. Intense interest is being 
manifested in the United States in these 
proceedings and in the outcome of your 
work. , President Wilson, as you know, has 
called a similar conference for the first 
week in October. We are expecting to 
profit greatly from the work which you 
have already done in arranging a program, 
me as well as from any conclusions which 
you may reach. 

As to the principles and poli-cies which 
are to be considered by your Conference, 
I am not acquainted sufficiently with local 
conditions to make any comment. More- 
over, they are for the parties in interest, 
or employers and employees, to decide. 
If I can be of any practical service to the 
Conference, it will be in two ways: first, 
by giving you my impressions in a brief, 
analytical way, of the tendencies in thought 
and action in the United States at the 
present time relative to the industrial situa- 
tion; and second, by telling you of our 
experience in the adjustment of industrial 
disputes during the war in connection with 
the organization acid work of the National 
War Labour Board, and the s^lggestions 
which that experience offers for a peace- 
time program. 

INDUSTRIAL, CONDITIONS AND RELA- 
TIONS ANALOGOUS. 

Industrial conditions and relations in 
Canada and in the United States are'prac- 
tically analogous. The parties in interest 
are often identical. 

The really fundamental problem is also 
the same here in Canada as in. the United 
States. Moreover, it is the same in the 
United States as it is abroad. (As a matter 
of fact, it may be said to be widespread 
and ubiquitous. The problem is to lay sure 
foundations for industrial peace or the 
stability of production. This involves, it 
is generally conceded, the extension of 
democracy to industry, or, in other words, 
the foundation of a new industrial code or 
constitution, as a basis of procedure in 
.twijusting future industrial relations. 

INDUSTRIAL PEACE MUST FELLOW THE 
CESSATION OF MILITARY CONFLICT. 

A military peace has been signed in Paris. 
Hostilities have terminated. A treaty has 
been drawn which has as one of its princi- 
pal features a plan for bringing nations 



fliid peoples into closer knowledge and rela- 
tions. By common counsel and well-con- 
eddered action, it is hoped to prevent alto- 
gether or to minimize the possibility of 
future wars. 

It is of equal importance now to prevent 
industriaJ' warfare — ^to work out such a basis 
of understanding and procedure as to bring 
the conflicting interests in industrial life 
to an agreement which will make impossible 
the -losses of industrial conflict. If the 
aspirations of industrial workers for a 
greater measure of economic well-being are 
to be realized, or, if the desire for a greater 
participation in the control of industrial 
relations is to have a practical application, 
the essential condition is an industrial 
treaty of peace, so to speak, an agreement 
as to underlying principles and as to the 
administrative machinery for interpreting 
■and applying these principles, so that in- 
dustrial operations may be resumed with 
the certainty not only that production will 
not be interrupted, but tiiat ib will be 
stabilized and accelerated. 

UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION IS 
THE UNDERLYING NECESSITY. 

The necessary preliminary to all other 
considerations obviously is the development 
of a (Spirit of understanding and co-o^pera- 
tion. Labour, through the centuries has 
come to look upon itself as an exploited 
class. Capital, on the other hand, at least 
in the United States even when inclined to 
be sympathetic, has tended often to look 
upon the aims and leadersdiip of labour with 
distrust, because of the fear of an arbitrary 
use of power, or misguided restriction upon 
output or costs of production. The war has 
lessened this feeling on both sides to a 
remarkable extent. Our experience on the 
National War Labour Board almost invari- 
ably was that alleged grieyances and troubles 
on both sides oftentimes practically • dis- 
appeared by the mere bringing of the con- 
tending parties together for discussion. 
Employers have come more and more to 
the realization that the , administration of 
industry is to a great-gr or less degree a 
public duty, and that industrial workers 
have certain fundamental rights and privi- 
leges. The employees, on the other hand, 
also have bad it impressed upon them that 
the attainment of their aspirations 'as to 
economic rights -and economic well-being 
is conditioned upon the proper maintenance 
and acceleration of production. Both sides 
have undoubtedly come to a greater 
measure of understanding that the well- 
being oif .all depends upon co-operation along 
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the lines of oertain principles aad etan> 
dards of aJl those engaged in industry. 

THE POST-WAR SITUATION IS HOPEFUL. 

The s-ituatdon in .the United States wJiich 
has come from the war, therefore, is full of 
hope. 

First, following immediately on tihe sign- 
ing of the armistice, there was widespread 
agitation of an esJfcremely nadioal or even 
revolutionary chanaoteT. This was largely 
made possible (1) by itbe existence of 
grievances whidh had arisen duiung ifche 
war, but which it was claimed bad never 
been satisfactorily adjufited, iaaid>(2) by the 
unemployment or sudden curtailment of 
work or earnings of large numbers of work- 
men, which had been, brougiht about from 
the abrupt teTminiatipn of war contracts 
and the simultaneous demobilization of our 
army and navy. Conditions, however, have 
gradually improved. There has been an 
opportunity foT more careful thinking and 
leadership and for the study and analysis 
of expeximents along extreme lines both at 
home and abroad. As a result, sounder 
counsels have previailed. The extreme 
radical as well as the revolutionary agita- 
tor has been supplanted by the more con- 
servative leaders. The attitude of our in- 
dustrial workers may now be said to be 
that political democnacy ds la failure unless 
it is supplemented by, measiwes for indus- 
trial democracy; but this, it is now realized, 
can be done withoult any revolutionary ac- 
tion or the overturning of existing institu- 
tions. The movement is being made to 
bring our industrial institutions and rela- 
tions, by legislative processes and agree- 
ment, into conformity with our political in- 
stitutions and democratic ideals. Educa- 
tion and agitation are now proceeding along 
these lines. 

THE EXTENSION OF COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING. 

S'econd, the stimulus to collective bar- 
gaining which was given by the wiar has 
been very strongly operative since the 
armistice. Collective bargaining, so to 
speak, has been the vogue in industry. A 
considerable propox'tion of employers, it is 
true, who are still distrustful of undonisra, 
have attempted to meet the situation with 
committee systems or through restricting 
recognition to organizations and com'mittees 
of their own em.ployees. The attitude of 
the more iar-sighted emptoyers, however, 
seems to be that they are walling to con- 
cede unionism, provided that they can be 
protected by an agreement which will main- 



tain production. To ithe disinterested pub- 
lic, the 'tendency towards unionization of 
industry appears, as a rule, very pro- 
nounced and ultimately inevitable, and for 
tihiis reason it is repeatedly urged that it 
should be accomplished at once, so as to 
prevent unneoessiary industrial conflict and 
dislooaitions from which the public will 
suffer. The only real danger in this con- 
nection is that some of our large employers, 
who are still evidently doing their thinking 
pn a pre-war basis, may provoke a.gene.ral 
sltrike, produce chaos in industry and tlirow 
the lalbor movement into the hands of' tlie 
extreme radicals, by denying to their em- 
ployees the riglit of collective bargaining. 
This is the real significance of the situation 
in the steel industry in the United States 
at -the present time. 

WIDESPREAD INTEREST AND ACTIVITY. 

Third, it may tie said in general that tlie 
most encouraging sign in the United States 
is the widespread inte.re9t among all classes 
in industrial problems and the general con- 
viction that proper remedies lie in ascer- 
taining the facts, in education, and in co- 
operative effort, not only between labor and 
.capital, but as between the public and 
labor and capital. Associations of employers 
have by federation established industrial 
research bureaus and have employed 
experts to collect facts and analyze con- 
structive programmes. Labor organizations 
have adopted similar m.easures. A labor 
party has also been organized to advocate 
what might be termed the larger aspects of 
the labor problem. Civic associations re- 
presenting the public have formed com- 
missions to study conditions and policies 
at home and abroad. Whenever disputes 
arise between capital and labor in the 
future, it may be expected that the relative 
merits will be critically examined by tlie 
public in the full light of a well-developed 
understanding. 

THE CHANGED ATTITUDE OF THE 
CHURCH. ' 

Finally, probably the most hopeful sign 
^n the United States, strange as it may 
seem, is to be found in the changed attitude 
of the church. All leading ecclesiastical , 
denominations, without exception, have 
cast aside their pre-war apathy and indif- 
ference towards the industrial world and 
have officially proclaimed their intense in- 
terest in indusitrial conditions. These pro- 
nouncements of the churches have not been 
limited .to generalities, but elaborate and 
detailed constructive programmes have been 
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put forward for Ithe purpoee of affording 
a practical application of the concepitions 
of the churches; working funds have been 
collected, and clergymen, priests and laity 
have been urged to work for the 
realization of these constructive principles. 
The attitude has been boldly taken that 
industrial relations and conditions must be 
brought into complete harmony with the 
■fundamental teachings of Christianity. 

A force which was almost entirely 
unknown before the war has, therefore, been 
injected into the discussion of labor and 
industrial problems. Its signifiance cannot 
be overstimated. It is one of the miracles 
of the war. The churches may be said to 
have added an ethical and spiritual force 
to the movement for a more sound and 
liberal, democratic, industrial order, and it 
is the verdict of history that the moral and 
spiritual elements are those which in any 
movement make for permanent progress and 
human betterment. 

As to experience of the National War 
Labor Board and the constructive sugges- 
tions which it offers for a Peace-time 
Program, I may say that our Nationai War 
Labor Board originated in a National Indus- 
trial Conference similar to the present 
meeting, although much more restricted in 
the number of members. After the United 
States had been in the war a number of 
months, two vital needs became evident: 

1. The necessity for uniformity in action 
among the procurement departments of the 
Government in fixing wages and hours, in 
war production, and, 

2. The need for an industrial policy on the 
part of the -Government, or an agreement as 
to principles regulating industrial relations 
and conditions betweeen employers and 
employees, which the Government could 
sanction, and which would not only 
guarantee war work against strikes and 
other causes of stoppage, but would also, 
while fully protecting employees in their 
fundamental rights, actually result in an 
•acceleration of war production. 

To meet this need, the President, through 
the Secretary of Labor, summoned a con- 
ference of employers and employees for the 
purpose of reaching an agreement as to 
principles and methods of procedure. The 
conference was constituted of five represent- 
atives selected by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a federation of associa- 
tions of employers, and five representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor. The 
organization was known as the War Labor 
Conference Board and was presided over 
alternately by joint chairmen, representing 
the public, nominated by each group. The 



employers' group selected ex-Preaident- Wil- 
liam H. Taft, and the labor group Hon. 
Frank P. Walsh, of Kansas City. 

PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE ADOPTED. 

As the result of the deliberations of this 
body, a series of fundamental principles 
were adopted as a basis for the settlement 
of industrial disputes, and were offlcially 
proclaimed by President Wilson, as the 
Government policy, on April 8, 1918. 

At the eame time that these principles 
were proclaimed, the National War Labor 
Board was established in the same form as 
the War Labor Conference Board had been 
organized. As a matter of fact, the War 
Labor Conference Board — ^the original 
industrial constitutional convention, so to 
speak — was reconstituted as the National 
War Labor Board. Its duty and functions 
were to interpret the fundamental principles 
agreed upon and to apply them in the set- 
tlement of industrial disputes. By force of 
circumstances, as a matter of fact, it became 
the supreme court of industry, in the United 
States, during the war. 

SCOPE OF THE BOARD'S WORK AND ITS 
PROCEDURE. 

It was originally intended that the board 
should pass only upon principles, or, to use 
a legal phrase, upon questions of pure law. 
It was planned that each procurement 
department of the Government should, by 
boards already instituted, or, by the crea- 
tion of boards similar to the War Labor 
Board, pass upon questions of fact relative 
to wages, hours and working conditions. It 
was further planned that the procurement 
departments of the Government should, by 
agreement with boards constituted equally 
of employers and employees, from the basic 
industries, establish a uniform and stand- 
ardized policy as to hours of work and rates 
of pay. The National War Labor Board 
would, under these conditions, therefore, 
have been a board of ultimate appeal in 
cases where it was claimed that there had 
been an infraction of its fundamental prin- 
ciplee. No questions as to facts were to be 
subject to appeal to the National War Labor 
Board. 

These iplans were never fully carried out 
before the close of the war. Because of the 
failure to create lower hoards in some pro- 
curement departments of the Government 
and in certain industries, the National War 
Labour Board had to take primary juris- 
diction in a great many cases, and in ad- 
dition to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of fundamental principles, pass upon 
questions of fact involving wages, houra 
and working conditions. 
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During the period of its existence of about 
one year, the board received and passed 
upon 1,245 controversies. 

The board adopted the policy of appoint- 
ing administrators to interpret and to assist 
in the application of its awards. A defi- 
nite outline or plan for collective bargain- 
ing was also agreed upon, the underlying 
principles of which were accepted by all the 
procurement departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY STJGGBSTISD BY 
THE EXPERIENCE OP THE BOARD. 

Under its method of organization and 
procedure the work of the board was so 
successful that it seemed to offer the 
best method not only of adjusting disputes 
during the war but of realizing to a large 
extent the democratization of industry, after 
'the war. These results at the present time, 
it seems to me, could be obtained by the 
adoption of the following program based 
upon war time esperience. 

First, an agreement to and sanction of 
the fundamental principles which are ti" 
.govern industrial relations and conditions 
by a national conference or congress, such 
as the present one, of employers and em- 
i:)loyees, or in other words, the mutual 
agreement as to a constitution or individual 
code. 

Second, the creation of a National Labour 
Board, constituted as the National War 
Labour Board was, by agreement between 
employers and trade unions, to interpret 
and apply principles or constitution, and 
to act as a court of last resort in contro- 
versies involving principles or policies, but 
not to hear a/ppeals as to matters of fact, in- 
volving wages or working conditions, or to 
have primary jurisdiction in such cases. 

Third, the further est bliohment, by 
mutual agreement between employers and 
trade unions, of similar boards in the basic 
industries, consisting of national, district 
and local industrial boards. These boards 
would have complete and final jurisdiction 
as to wages or other -working conditions 
and discipline, appeals being allowed from 
local and district to the National Industrial 
Board in each industry. Appeals could only 
be taken to the National Labour Board on 
the basis of violation of principles, or, in 
other words, of the industrial code. These 
industrial boards would practically be the 
same as the Whitley Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils in Great Britain of which Col. Carnegie 
has spoken. 

Fourth, the establishment in each indus- 
try, also by mutual aureement of trade 
unions and employers, of Joint Boards on 



Production. These would consist of shop, 
department or industry boards. Their func- 
tions would be, by joint action, to formu- 
late and agree upon' proper methods of in- 
creasing production and decreasing labour 
costs. Full access would be given to all 
labour, cost and production records, and a 
cost accountant would be employed by each 
board, the principle to be established tliat 
the wage-earners would participate propor- 
tionately with management in the results 
of this co-operative, activity to decrease costs 
and accelerate production. 

OO-OPERATION AlND INCREASING OUTPUT. 

By the establishment of Boards on Pro- 
duction constituted equally of employers 
and employees in individual establishments, 
genuine co-operation in increasing output 
may be attained. The employee will have 
a direct interest in Jowering costs, for it 
will mean an increase in his regular earn- 
ings for any given pay period, while, on the 
other hand, by his representative on the 
IBoard of Production, he will be 
protected against any excessive speed- 
ing-up, or any measures for acceler- 
ating production which are opposed to his 
permanent welfare. The employer, on the 
other hand, will have the assurance that 
a constant effort is being made to reduce 
costs and will, be freed from his former 
fear of arbitrary and misguided restrictions 
on output. Profit sharing, as it has been 
advocated, has usually been unsatisfactory 
to employees, because returns are indeter- 
minate and long deferred, and because the 
amount of profits in which the worker may 
participate is affected by forces over which 
the workers have no control, such as mana- 
gerial ability, the policy of the corporation 
and other factors. This plan would really 
constitute co-operation and in lower costs 
democratically at the source, and would 
be free from all these objections. 

JOINT CHAIRMEN OP NATIONAL, AND 
INDUSTRIAL BOARDS. 

The ideal arrangement in organizing the 
National Labour Board as well as the indus- 
trial boards would be to limit the mem- 
bership to equal representation of capital 
and labour, and have representatives from 
each side alternate as chairman. This 
policy has been adopted in the United 
States Railway Administration, where 
labour has been organized for many years 
and where railway managers and repre- 
£(entatives of the brotherhoods have 
become accustomed to dealing directly 
with each other. The same condition was 
true, ae we recall, of the conciliation 
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boards -which were so successful in Great 
Britain prior to the war. In the United 
States, however, labour has not been exten- 
sively organized. Mamy unions are young, 
and their leaders are more or less inex- 
perienced. This condition of affairs will 
also be greatly accentuated by a rapid 
expansion of unionism in the future. 
Moreover, many employers have only 
recently entered into trade agreements and 
are without experience in negotiation. 
Under these conditions, representatives of 
either side on joiht boards find it very difll- 
cult to assume a judicial attitude. The 
tendency has been and will be for some 
time, for each group to be advocates rather 
than~yudges. To meet this situation prac- 
tically, the best suggestion which has been 
put forward has been the selection by each 
group of joint chairmen, from the public. 
These joint chairmen, although in general 
sympathetic with their groups, are not dis- 
tinct partisans. By their presence and 
their attitude, they lessen the tendency 
toward partisan discussion, require a com- 
plete setting forth of the facts, and make 
possible decisions in accord with agreed 
facts and princdples. As a temporary or 
ad interim expedient, so to speak where it 
is necessary until trade ujiionists and em- 
ployer members of the National Labour 
Board and the industrial boards have been, 
by contact and experience, able to attain 
to a more judicial attitude, joint chairmen 
may be selected by each side. In the course 
of time, these joint chairmen may be 
liminated. 

THK PRACTICABILITY OP THE PROPOSAL. 

What has been done during the war can 
certainly be done in times of peace. The 
requisite spirit of co-operation is alone 
necessary. The experience of the National 
War Labour Board has demonstrated that 
such a system of boards as I have outlined 
could be practically operated. Throughout 
the discussion as to these boards it will 
be noted I have assumed the recognition of 
labour organizations — not any particular 
union, but labour organizations, as such. 
This condition to my mind is necessary to 
a full measure of success. 

Because of the experienice with the Na- 
tional War Labour Board in the United 
States, this programme I believe, would 
safeguard industry from the autocratic, in- 
fluence of either capital or labour and make 
possible a large measure of industrial demo- 
cracy. At the siame time it would not only 
protect fully and add to the interests of 
capital and labour, but would also advance 



the well-being of the general public, for 
the reason that it would, by co-operative 
efiort of capital and labour, increase the 
productive eflBcieney of industry as a whole. 

Mr. E. G. HENDEiRSON: Before we pro- 
ceed with the next part of the business, 
which, I understand, is the consideration 
of the report of the Committee who have 
ma'de the regulations for this meeting, I 
am requested by a number of employer 
delegates to express the great regret that 
we feel that, owing to illness. Sir Robert 
Borden was prevented from attending this 
Convention, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest which has ever been held in Can- 
ada, and the results of which may have 
such a far-reaching effect upon the indus- 
trial activities of this country. I do not 
know any employers here present who have 
not come determined to do anything they 
can to meet the claims advanced by those 
who are known as the employed; and if 
they differ it is not because they do not 
desire to give the highest wages to each 
employee or ^o not Wish to see that he 
enjoys everything which jnakes life 
pleasant. They are in this position: not 
only are they trustees for those whose 
money is invested, and arbitrators as 
between them and the employees, but they 
have also to stand for that great class 
which was so ably described by the Hon. 
Makenzie King this morning — the public. 
If there should be any difference, ag I 
stated before, it is not because they do 
not want to meet the wishes and requests 
of the employed. 

I move, seconded by Mr. Tom Moore, ■ 
that the members of this Conference desire 
to convey to Sir Robert Borden their regret 
that he has been unable to be here, and 
their thanks for the very exhaustive ' 
address which was read; also their thanks 
to the Hon. Mr. Sifton, Hon. Mr. Rowell, 
the Hon. Mackenzie King, Col. Carnegie 
and the last speaker. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Chairman and 
assembled Delegates, it is a pleasure to 
me, and yet a regret, to rise on this occa- 
sion to second the motion which has just 
been made. It is regrettable because it is 
necessary to second a motion referring to 
the illness of the Tight honourable the 
Prime Minister at this particular time. It 
is certainly a great regret, that must be 
felt and expressed by all, that on such a 
memorable occasion as this, after the 
arduous services that the Premier rendered 
in Paris on similar questions, he should 
be prevented by temporary illness from 
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attending in person a Conference of this 
nature. However, I suppose it is impos- 
sible to regulate the course of nature in 
that respect, and we must recognize, 
though he is absent in person, that through 
the message he has sent to us he is really 
present with us in spirit and in desire for 
the success of this Conference. 

In regard to the expression of thanks 
to the Government for the calling of this 
Conference, I wish, on behalf of the dele- 
gates amongst whom I have the honour 
to sit on this side of the House, to say 
that we heartily concur in the expressions 
which have just been made by Mr. Hen- 
derson on behalf of the employers' repre- 
sentatives. We feel that a Conference of 
this kind is momentous not only to the 
workers concerned, but also to the entire 
industrial development of this country. We 
have heard inspiring addresses this mor- 
nijig from the gentlemen referred to in this 
resolution of thanks. We have heard from 
them the expression of ideals and in some 
instances the recital of actual conditions 
as they existed or do exist in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. We feel that 
this occasion, created by the Government, 
on which capital and labour and the rest 
of the community, through their represent- 
atives in the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments, are here assembled, is one 
that can perhaps be likened to the meeting 
of the Lion and the Lamb. I do not know 
— I suppose that each person will interpret 
in his own or her own mind as to who has 
been the lion during the past few years; 
but I desire to say that I hope the 
conclusions of this Conference will 
not be similar to the_ result in the 
fable of the Lion and the Lamb: 
-^they agreed mutually when the lion retired 
with the lamb inside of it. 1 hope that we 
shall retire as we have come— equal in 
intelligence, and equal in desire to do that 
which will be best for the country as a 
whole, irrespective of the group to which 
we may belong. 

I would like also to say at this time that 
I feel that this Conference is called, not 
for the purpose of expressing eulogies, not 
for the purpose of becoming a mutual ad- 
miration society, but rather to try to render 
effective, to put into action, the ideals which 
have been expressed by many of the speakers 
this morning. For four years the workers 
of this country have been attempting to 
roach the position which I feel has been 
reached on this particular occasion— a posi- 
tion in which, on a national basis, or on a 
national scale, we may be able to discuss 



frankly, with our cards on the table, face 
upwards, all the problems which beset the 
worker in the following out of his occupa- 
tion and in securing an opportunity for 
a full and good life. 

These are the problems which we have to 
face in this Conference which we are now 
beginning, and, Mr. Chairman, I shall have 
no doubt of the ultimate result of the Con- 
ference if the employers meet us in a similar 
spirit, as I have found them in smaller 
groups prepared to do. 

On, the other hand, I feel this also, that, 
even though it may be possible for employer 
and employee to reach a common gro'and 
on many of the subjects, this Conference 
would be futile unless the Government in its 
turn were willing, not only to agree with 
what we have done, but also to incorporate 
into immediate legislation the decisions 
which we may consider to be for the benefit 
of the country as a whole. I would there- 
fore respectfully suggest that perhaps some 
declaration might be made by the Govern- 
ment representatives, if it is possible at all, 
as to 'the probable action of the Governmer * 
in this respect. It might serve as that very 
inspiration which was referred to this 
morning, for each side to devote their best 
energies, not with the thought that the dis- 
cussions were only for propaganda, not with 
the thought that the discussions would be 
futile, but knowing, the seriousness and the 
responsibility of that which they were doing, 
and knowing from the declaration by the 
iGovemment that our judgments and deci- 
sions would be taken as the basis for action 
by the several governments that may be 
concerned in the matters which we are about 
to discuss. 

I may perhaps be trespassing a little, Mr. 
Chairman. I think it was agreed that neither 
employers nor employees should on this oc- 
casion attempt to make a speech. There- 
fore, with the few words that I have said, 
I desire to associate, as far as I am able, 
those with whom I collaborate, in expressing 
appreciation of the Government's action in 
calling this Conference, regret at the absence 
of the Premier, and the hearty wish that 
his recovery may be speedy. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentle- 
men: You have heard the remarks of the 
mover and the seconder of the motion, which 
is, that the members of this Conference 
desire to express their regret that the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Borden is, through illness, 
prevented from attending this Conference, 
and that the Conference wishes to thank 
him lor his high-minded and inspiring ad- 
dress, which was read this morning. The 
Conference also desire to thank the Hon. 
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Mr. Sifton, the Hon. Mr. Eowell, the Hon; 
Mackenzie King, Col. Carnegie, and Mr. 
W. Jett Lanck for their addresses. I have 
much pleasure in putting the motion on 
behalf of the mover and the seconder. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I assume to 
speak on behalf of the Prime Minister and 
say to you that I know that Sir Robert 
Borden will deeply appreciate the expres- 
sion of feeling that is embodied in the 
motion just passed. I know that Sir Robert 
Borden was intensely anxious to attend this 
Conference, for the reason that he desires 
that the outcome of this Conference and 
the results that will probably follow from 
it — if it measures up to our expectations — 
may be of very great benefit to the future 
progress and prosperity of this country and 
the happiness of its people. 

I did not desire to interrupt Mr. Hender- 
son as he rose to speak, but I have decided 
to ask one other gentleman to speak briefly 
to-day. He is not on the programme and 
we did not know until a day or two ago 
that he would be here; but I feel that it is 
fitting that we should hear from him, and 
I believe that you will all concur. Industry 
depends . very largely upon transportation. 
There are in the United States approxi- 
mately" two million men and women en- 
gaged in the transportation industry, and 
therp are, in round numbers, a couple o^ 
hundred thousand in Canada. The em- 
ployees of the transportation systems are 
very highly organized, and they have for 
many years, in most cases, been dealing- 
through their representatives with the em- 
ploying railway companies. I think they 
have to a very large degree obtained and 
merited the confidence and respect of the 
railway managers -with whom they have 
had to deal. Inasmuch as those organiza- 
tions are all international in character, 
inasmuch as the executive heads, of the 
transportation departments at least, of the 
railway organizations, have been playing a 
very active and prominent part in indus- 
trial life and in directing the movements of 
organized labour during the past few years 
in the United States and Canada, and, in- 
asmuch as they have been' sufficiently 
interested in this Conference to come here 
voluntarily for the purpose of obtaining 
information, participating in the Confer- 
ence and meeting the gentlertien addressing 
it, T feel that it is but fitting that we 
should have a few remarks from at least 
one of the leaders of the great organiza- 
tions connected with transportation on the 
North American continent. I would there- 



fore crave your indulgence for a short' 
time, and I know that you will be well 
repaid for the time you spend in listening 
to Mr. Warren S. Stone, the President of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who is the head of the 
oldest labour organization, I believe, in ' 
railroad circles. I must state, on behalf of 
Mr. Stone that he had no notification that 
we would ask him to speak; therefore you 
will understand that he speaks to you 
wholly unprepared; but I am sure he will 
have a message that will be of interest to 
you. 

Mr. WARREN S. STONE : Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I appreciate very 
much the compliment of your Chairman in 
giving me an invitation to be present. I 
look upon this as one of the red-letter days 
in my life. I had no expectation that I 
would even be allowed to speak, let alone 
being called on to speak. It would perhaps 
be presumptuous on the part of a man from 
the States to come over and undertake to 
tell you how to run your affairs jn Canada. 
Yet I am vitally interested in the questions 
that confront you, because of the fact that 
I am one of the executive officers of a 
labour organization that is international, 
and we have on the other side of the line 
the same problems that you have here. I 
think I know something of the social 
unrest that is slumbering down underneath 
the crust. I think I know how easily the 
embers could be fanned into flame at this 
period. The war has been won, and we 
of the labour unions have done everything" 
we could to help win it. Many of our rail- 
road men- sleeip in Flanders' fields to-day. 
They sacrificed their lives in an effort to 
help win the war and save the world for 
democracy. So we have been giving the 
best we had, both in men and in money, 
to help win the war. Now that the war 
has been won, I look upon the present as 
a far more critical time than even the war 
itself, because upon the solution of the pro- 
blems facing us in the next few months 
will depend whether we are going to set 
the clock of time back forty or fifty years, 
or whether we shall be able to meet the 
new conditions in this new world that has 
come into existence! I believe that you can 
solve these problems. When I look into 
your faces I feel that it you cannot solve 
them I must despair of their sdlution 
elsewhere. 

There is one common ground on whtfth 
we meet- — one question which confronts all 
of us, and which must be solved, 
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and solved quickly i{ we as nations 
are going to exist, and that is the 
question of the high cost of living. 
We all realize the spirit of unrest that 
exists, and that can be summed up in one 
short sentence; and why? Because the 
pay envelope on Satuiday night does not 
buy the necessaries of life for the working- 
man and his family. We can talk in 
generalities all we please, but what is the 
solution? During the war we spent money; 
it was not a question of what it cost; it 
was a question of how quickly we could 
get it. We perhaps acquired extravagant 
habits; we perhaps got things out of the 
general line; and now we have to get back 
to a peace basis. It is the reconstruction 
period that concerns us now, and the great 
problem is going to be how to meet it. 
During the war we had profiteering, which 
was to be expected; but now there is no 
excuse for profiteering continuing, and 
some way must be found to stop it if we 
are going to exist. 

I had the pleasure of going with the 
Advisory Board of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and talking to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and appealing to 
him to do something. We had to have one 
of two things: either more wages or reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. "Wages" ^s only 
a comparative term; wages simply means 
what you can buy with them. There is 
no use talking about a 20 per cent increase 
in wages if at the same time you have a 
40 per cent increase in the cost of living. 
The increase in wages does not solve any- 
thing or settle anything, not permanently 
at all events. We have been going around 
in an endless cycle, the wages chasing the 
high cost of living, and never quite catching 
it. We must find some solution quickly; 
in that we are all vitally interested. 

We are never going to solve the question 
of capital and labour until we sit down 
around a table and talk it out man-fashion. 
I am a firm believer in the face-to-face 
conference. I have found that while men 
may differ in their views they want to be 
fair and equitable; and I have often found 
that after all there was not so much differ- 
ence between them, but a mutual interest. 
The solution of the question, I believe, is 
the human touch. So long as labour simply 
means a number on the pay-roll, not even 
a name; so long as an employer does not 
care what happens his labour so long Ss 
it produces so much; we shall never get 
anywhere. We must bring these people 
closer togetheT 



There is another thing which must not 
be lost sight of. Labour is always looked 
upon as producing, but it is one of the 
biggest consumers as well; and one of the 
problems that we have to deal with is to 
bring the consumer and the producer closer 
together. In the 'States, .it we cannot do 
it in any other way, we are going to have 
a law passed that the price received by the 
produqer must be stamped on the com- 
modity ; then we shall soon find out where 
•the trouhle is— whether it is the wholesaler, 
the jobber, or the retailer. , 

I want to express my pleasure in being 
here; I came here to learn, not to talk. 
I want to take away some new ideas. 

The cry, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 
that has been ringing down_^ through all 
the ages, has never before rung louder or 
clearer than it rings to-day. 

In conclusion, there is just one thought 
that I want to leave with you. I hope 
that some time, some place — and I do not 
care from whom it comes, whether from the 
ranks of labour or from capital — some man 
will arise who will be big enough and 
broad enough to put back the word "bro- 
ther" into the brotherhood of man. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
if I may trespass upon your patience for a 
few minutes, it might be proper for me at 
this time to refer briefly to the causes 
leading up to this Conference and to what 
the Government of Canada had in mind 
in inviting you here to-day. 

During the war period there was a con- 
tinually increasing spirit of co-operation be- 
tween employer and employed, and between 
the Government and both, because of the 
mutual necessity, and because we all real- 
ized that if we were to succeed in the one 
thing for which we were contending, name- 
ly, the winning of the war, it must be by 
the practice of the spirit of co-operation. 
When the war happily ended new pro- 
blems faced this country and all other 
countries which had participated in it; 
and, while not regarded so seriously as the 
war, yet to each country individually and 
to the citizens of each country the recon- 
struction problems are probably just as im- 
portant or more so than was the war it- 
self. 

On November 11 last, when an Armistice 
was declared and hostilities ceased, there 
were, so far as Canada -was concerned ap- 
proximately half a million men and women 
who had to be demobilized and re-establish- 
ed in vocations other than those in which 
they were engaged during the war period. 
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Canada had, at the close of the war, appro- 
ximately 300,000 soldiers still in service, all 
of whom had to be repatriated and re-estab- 
lished in civil life. At the same time, she had 
approximately 200,000 workers — men and wo- 
men — engaged in war industries which al- 
most entirely ceased up6n the llih of No- 
vember, 1918. It was regarded as a pro- 
digious task to re-establish all these people, 
and governments, both federal and pro- 
vincial, and indeed municipal governments 
as well, individual employers, labour orga- 
nizations, and individual workingmen, all 
realized the necessity of carrying on with 
the same spirit of co-operation that charac- 
terized their efforts during the war, until 
all those were re-established who had been 
displaced by reason of peace having come. 

We might perhaps for a few moments 
consider what was done, how it was done, 
and what the results, have been. Appro- 
ximately 400,000 men, the flower of our 
Canadian manhood, were called away over- 
seas to take part in the great war, and it 
became necessary to replace them to a very 
large extent in our factories and in other 
industrial activities by other men and very 
largely by women. In pre-war days the 
alien resident in, Canada was very largely 
engaged in railway work and construction 
work of all kinds. Those activities to a 
very large extent ceased as the war pro- 
gressed, and the men engaged ' therein 
found their way into the factories and 
other industries engaged in war-work, as 
well as into ordinary lines of industry. 
When the war ceased, it became necessary 
to re-establish in their former position 
and employment thousands upon thousands 
of mpn as they returned from overseas and, 
be it said to the credit of employers gene- 
rally, the spirit of co-operation manifested 
in that connection in most instances was 
very fine indeed. I think it is true that 
during this period our army has been de- 
mobilized and the soldiers have been re- 
established in civil life, either in the posi- 
tions which they occupied prior to enlist- 
ment, or in similar or better ones, to a 
greater extent than has been the case in 
almost any other country. 

I heard the Minister of Militia say a few 
days ago — I think I quote him correctly — 
some 390,000 men had been demobilized and 
discharged from military service, and that 
those men had very largely already settled 
down and become re-established in civil 
life. This has worked no particular hard- 
ship upon anyone because of the fa<:t that 
during the past few years the normal tide 



of immigration into Canada has almost en- 
tirely ceased, and that this year th^q labour 
that has been displaced by the retura of 
our army is being absorbed instead of the 
usual tide of immigration that comes to 
Canada seeking employment. I feel very 
optimistic as to the future, and am confi- 
dent that if nothing unforeseen arises it 
will be but a short time before we shall, be 
looking to immigration to this country to 
meet our labour requirements. The policy 
of the Immigration Departments, both here 
and in the United States, as you are pro- 
bably aware, has been to restrict immi- 
gration until it is needed. 

The Government sought to co-operate with 
employers and with labour, particularly -vyth 
organized labour, because it is almost im- 
possible to co-Qperate with men who are not 
organized and who cannot be addressed or 
approached through established represent- 
tatives, and the employers and the repre- 
sentatives of labour were brought together 
from time to time in a way to which they 
had not been accustomed. By reason of 
that contact they began to know each other 
better, and to find that they had many 
things in common; and last October repre- 
sentatives of the employers' interests and 
representatives of the labour interests met 
together and were able to agree ' upon a 
number of impoTtant matters, and to make 
joint representations to the G-overnment con- 
cerning them, some of which have since 
been crystallized into law. TJiat experi- 
ment, if I may so call it, made the Govern- 
ment feel that there were greater possibili- 
ties along the same line. As time went on 
and the winter advance.d, itseemeu more and 
more important that this spirit of confidence 
and co-operation should be encouraged and 
developed; and, with a view of taking no 
action unless it seemed to have the com- 
mon consent and approval of the people con- 
cerned, the Government established a Com- 
mission which was sent through the country 
to meet employers and workmen and the 
public, and to hear evidence and opinions 
upon the great question of how best to solve 
the problem of capital and labour. That 
Commission was composed of seven men, 
two of whom represented the employers and 
were chosen by them through their or- 
ganizations; two representing the labour 
interests; and two representing the public. 
In order that equilibrium might be main- 
tained between employers and employees 
the two representatives of the public were 
chosen, one from the House of Commons 
and one from the Senate. The gentleman 
from the House of Commons was a member 
of one of the labour organizations, and the 
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gentleman from the Senate was an em- 
ployer of labour. The Commission went out 
I believe fully determined to make an ex- 
haustive inquiry; and they have made a 
very complete report, to which the Prime 
Minister referred in his message of this 
morning. 

' Among the reaommendiations included in 
the Eeport was one that a conference of 
this sort should be called to discuss the 
Report, and that there should be represen- 
tatives of the two interests ailready naaned, 
and a third group made up of gentlemen 
representing the various interests parti- 
cularly concerned in industry throughout 
the country. It was thought that if they, 
endorsed the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, the Government might then well 
feel that it was warranted in accepting the 
recommendation of the Conference as the 
comsiensus of opiniom of the people con- 
cerned, and in passing such legislation, 
either federal or provincial, as was proper. 

That is a brief review of the causes lead- 
ing up to the holding of this Conference. I 
hope that during the deliberations of the 
next few days every delegate will feel free 
to express his convictions frankly and 
honestly, and with proper courtesy and 
dignity towards all, ai^d that as a result of 
this meeting here together recommendations 
may be made which will enable the federal 
and perhaps the provincial Governments — 
as some of the subjects you will have under 
consideration may fall within their jurisdic- 
tion^-to act intelligently and with a fair 
idea of the will of those directly concerned. 

It is not my intention further to delay the 
Convention. I will only say that I should 
like to emphasize the Prime Minister's re- 
commendation as to the three principles re- 
ferred to in his message this morning, 
namely, justice, confidence, and co-opera- 
tion. In war our people made untold efforts 
and sacrifices to defend humanity against 
the autocracy of the Prussian; so, by open- 
handed justice, inspired confidence, and co- 
operation, may v;e promote industrial har- 
mony and prosperity, thereby promoting 
human happiness in both the present and 
future generations. 

There will now be distributed to each 
delegate the r^ort of a Committee that was 
appointed to advise in respect of arrange- 
ments for this Conference and in reference 
to detailed procedure. That Committee was 
selected some time ago, and met on Thurs- 
"day last. It was composed of six gentlemen 
representing the interests involved, and 
they have made a report for this Con- 
ference for the purpose of saving time and 
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discussion. The Secretary of the Conference 
will kindly read each item, and with the 
consent of the Conference we might adopt 
the plan of considering and adopting each 
item as we proceed, as this will enable us 
to make better progress in the matter. 

The SECRETARY: This is the report of 
a Committee appointed to advise in respect 
of arrangements for the Conference; it is 
signed by Mr. Magrath as Chairman, and 
by myself as Secretary: Three members of 
the Joint Committee, namely: Messrs. F. P. 
Jones, of the Canada Cement Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P. Q.; C. H. Carlisle, 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto; E. G. Hender- 
son, of the Canadian Salt Company, Limit- 
ed, Windsor, Ontario, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association; and three members, 
namely: Messrs. R. A. Rigg, Organizer of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Gus. Francq, of the 
International Typographical Union, Mont- 
real, P. Q.; and W. R. Rollo, of the Broom 
and Whisk Malcers' Union, Hamilton, 
Ontario, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. The Chairman, Mr. C. 
A. Magrath, was chosen by the Minister of 
Labour, who also attended during a portion 
of the sessions of the Committee. The 
report is as follows: 

Report of Committee appointed to advise in 
respect of arrangements for the National In-I 
dustrial Conference, Canada, September, 1919. 

The undersigned on behalf of the (a) Joint 
Committee appointed to advise in respect of 
arrangements for the National Industrial Con- 
ference beg leave to report that consideration 
has been given by the Committee to various 
matters connected with the hours of sessions, 
seating, the appointment of Committees and 
procedure in general. 

It was explained that arrangements had al- 
ready been made for the use of th^ Senate 
Chamber and of committee rooms, oloalt rooms, 
etc., connected therewith for the purposes of 
the Conference and that the Conference would 
open on Monday, September 15th, at ten o'clock 
a.m. and continue on the following days, but not 
beyond Saturday the 20 th instant. 

With respect to further arrangements the 
Joint Committee recommend as follows: — That 
the sessions of the Conference shall begin at 
10 a.m. and continue to 12.30 p.m. and from 
2.30 to 5.30 p.m. 

That the representatives of Employers and 
Employees shall.be seated together rather than 
in separate groups ; that the representatives of 
the Provincial Governments shall be provided 
with seats at the table in the centre of the 
Chamber and that those composing the Third 
Group shall be seated separately from Em- 
ployers' and Employees' delegates on either side 
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of the Chairman at the south end of the 
Chamber. 

That admission to the floor of the Senate 
Chamber beyond the brass railing shall be by 
ticket only, and that lists shall be! Itept of those 
in attendance at the sessions of the Conference 
from day to day; further, that the Secretary 
be authorized to issue ticliets for alternate 
delegates as may be necessary. 

That on ten delegates standing a vote shall 
be taken by ballot on any resolution presented, 
also that voting shall be confined to the duly 
accredited representatives of the Employers 
and Employees respectively ; further, that the 
vote of the Employers' and Employees' groups 
of delegates shall be taken separately. 

That consideration of Item 1 of the proposed 
agenda shall be deferred until after consider- 
ation of Item 8 and that the numbering of the 
agenda shall be revised accordingly. 

That Committees shall be appointed by the 
Conference on the following subjects, namely : — 

(1) On Item 1 of the revised agenda, relating 
to industrial disputes legislation and to other 
labour laws ; - 

(2) On Item 2 of the revised agenda, relating 
to hours of labour ; 

( 3 ) On Item 3 of the revised agenda, relating 
to minimum wages legislation ; 

(4) On Item 4 of the revised agenda, relating 
to employees' right to organize, the recognition 
of labour unions and employees' right to col- 
lective bargaining ; 

(5) On Item 5 of the revised agenda, relating 
to the proposed establishment of joint industrial 
councils ; 

(6) On the subjects of state insurance 
against unemployment, sickness,, invalidity and 
old age, etc. ; ' 

(7) On the subject .of proportional repre- 
sentation ; 

(8) On other features of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, and 
any other proposals which may be introduced 
at the Conference bearing on the relations of 
employers and employees. 

That each of the foregoing eight Committees 
shall be composed of three representatives ot 
the Employers' group at the Conference, select- 
ed by the latter, and three representatives of 
the Employees' group, selected by the employees ; 
that each Committee shall be authorized to 
appoint one of its own members as Chairman, 
who shall have the same right of voting as the 
other members, but shall not have any casting 
vote ; that no Committee shall draft any resolu- 
tions until after the subject has been discussed 
in the Conference ; and further, that no resolu- 
tion shall be disposed of by the Conference 
without reference to Committee, unless by the 
unanimous consent of the employers' and em- 
ployees' groups. 

That after the conclusion of the addresses 
already arranged for on the opening day by 
the Right Honourable Sir R. L. Borden, the 
Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, Colonel D. 
Carnegie of London, England, and Mr. W. Jett 
Lauck of Washington, D.C., in respect of each 
item on the agenda, the employers' and em- 
ployees' groups shall each be entitled to select 
a speaker to lead in the presentation of their 
views and that these speakers shall be entitled 
to speak for thirty minutes in opening the dis- 
cussion and for not more than five mmutes by 
way of reply ; that the subject shall thereafter 
be open to general discussion by any of the 
ilelegates of the various groups, and that sub- 



sequent speeches on each item of the agenda 
shall be limited to not more than ten minutes. 

Signed on behalf of the members of the 
Joint Committee. 
Gerald H .Brown, C. A. Magrath, 

Secretary. Cliairmah. 

September 12, 1919. 

The various claiises of the above report 
were agreed to unti] that relating to the 
appointment of Committees was reached. 

Mr. R. A. EIGG: In connection with 
this paragraph of the Report, I rise for the 
purpose of submitting an amendment on 
behalf of the Labour Group of this Confer- 
ence. I was a member ot the Committee 
appointed for the purpose of maiing preli- 
minary arrangements for this Conference, 
and agreed to the provision of the agenda 
as it has been read just now by the Secre- 
tary. The Labour Group, in meeting and 
discussing the proposals of the Committee, 
came to the conclusion— and I have revised 
my own opinion in respect to the matter, 
so that I am in perfect agreement with 
the decision — that our action with regard 
to the matter of Committees was not just 
everything that might have been desired, 
or that would be in the best interests of 
all concerned; and I rise for the purpose 
of moving the following amendment to 
the Report: 

That the report be amended by the appoint- 
ment ot another Committee to deal with the 
subject-matter of Item No. 7 of the printed 
proposed agenda. 

That is, the agenda as it appears in 
printed pamphlet form, and with which I 
presume every member of the Conference 
has been supplied. That Item No. 7 reads 
as follows : 

7. Consideration of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
that the findings of the Commission be put 
into effect in all work controlled by the Gov- 
ernment where the principles of democratic 
management can be applied. 

The findings ot the Royal Commission on 
this matter can be found on page 19 of the 
Report of the Commission as follows : 

(f) That the findings of the Commission be 
put into effect in all work controlled by the 
Government where the principles of democratic 
management can be applied. 

It is perfectly true that Committee No. 8 
in the Report that has ju«t been read by 
the Secretary is an omnibus Qommittee. and 
competent to deal with almost any con- 
ceivable subject tliat might properly coirn 
before this Conference. 

But this particular subject, emphasized 
in the original agenda by being made the 
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subjectrmatter. of a separate item, has been 
judged to toe so important by the Labour 
Group— and I doubt very much whether 
the importance of it would be questioned 
toy any member of the Conference— that 
this amendment that I have to submit is 
proposed for the purpose of recognizing 
the importance of this subject and provid- 
ing guaranteed ample facilities for the dis- 
cussion of it and for arriving at a decision 
thereon. The amendment that I beg to 
submit, Mr. Cliairman, is as follows: 

That the .report be amended by the appoint- 
ment of another committee to deal with the 
subject-matter of Item No. 7 of the printed 
proposed agenda, and that the report be fur- 
ther amended by making this subject Item No. 
8, in the clause of the report, "Appointment of 
Committees", and th^t the present Item No. 8 
become No. 9. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the 
amendment as proposed by Mr. Rigg. Is 
there any discussion- 
Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me there is no seconder yet. I 
was in hopes that there might be a sec- 
onder across the floor, but apparently he 
has not materialized. In rising to formally 
second the motion I would like to refer for 
just one moment to the importance of the 
subject. It has always been felt that the 
public authorities of this country should 
be model employers. It is not always pos- 
sible to legislate for certain conditions, but 
it is many times possible by example to 
have others put into effect conditions which 
cannot be legislated for. It has also been 
said on many occasions that Civil Servants 
should not exercise the ordinary prerog- 
ative of the individual worker, because 
they are in the employ of the community 
as a whole. In making these declarations 
from time to time, the different public 
authorities undoubtedly recognized some 
difference between the position of civil 
servants, or of public employees, and the 
position Off the ordinary industrial workers 
engaged by private citizens or by corporate 
companies. In the address by Col. Carnegie 
this morning we noticed reference to the 
fact that the British Government had es- 
tablished councils for civil servants, and 
that other classes of public authorities- 
municipal authorities, etc. — had followed 
suit. We noticed also that in the invita- 
tions which were extended the Government 
itself again recognized the distinction by 
asking the Civil Service Federation, 
or the public service employees, to 
send separate representatives to this 
Conference . Therefore I feel that it 
is in the interest of all that, this 
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disrtinction being recognized in so many 
ways, it should be further recognized by the 
appointment of a Committee to deal speci- 
fically with th« applicability of the many 
subjects that we may discuss to the public 
employees of this country. I would there- 
fore second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any other dele- 
gate present who desires to speak on the 
motion.' 

Mr. MELVILLE WHITE: I would sug- 
gest that this motion be referred back to 
the Agenda Committee, which, I under- 
stand, is still in existence. The agenda as 
it appears finally to-day is the result of the 
deliberations of that Committee,. asd I think 
perhaps the most proper way of taking care 
of this amendment is to refer it back to 
those gentlemen who made up the agenda, 
and have them report to-morrow morn- 
ing as to the conclusion which they have 
arrived at. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, 
the only serious objection that could be 
made is that we are now dealing with this 
report, and Uiat we are about to determine 
the mind of the Convention with regard to 
the relative positions of these various 
clauses in our agenda, and if we do con- 
sider this matter to-morrow morning,, we 
shall then have to annul the work that we 
may do now, provided that the resolution 
which I have submitted receives the en- 
dorsation of the Conference. That is the 
reason why I have taken the .action of 
pressing the matter at the present moment. 

Mr. MELVILLE WHITE: I would sug- 
gest that we have had no time to consider 
the amendment in any way at all. I do 
not understand why it was not brought up 
before the Agenda Committee in some way 
which would have produced a decision in 
the matter. So I still think it ought to be 
referred back to that Committee for further 
discussion. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: The previous 
speaker may not understand this matter. 
It is simply a proposal to give the Civil 
Servants tlie same right that other organi- 
zations have had — the right to investigation 
before a "Conciliation Board, or in siuch 
matters as that. It would only give them 
the right to put their case before a board, 
just the same as outside organizations may 
do. I do not see that there is anything 
to be referred back. I think any sensible 
man would recpgnize the fact that a body 
of men working in the Civil Servicft ahonld, 
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■have the same opportunity as the rest of 
'the people. 

Dr. D. STRAOHAN : I beg leave to second 
Mr. White's motion, that this be referred to 
the Standing Committee on the Agenda. 
You can very well understand, I am not 
discussing the merits of the question at all, 
but I rather think that we, sitting in this 
building with its historic traditions, ought 
to conform as far as possible to parliamen- 
tary procedure. I think, Mr. Chairman, tliat 
the proper thing to do — and you will put 
me right. Sir, if I am not correct — is simply 
to refer back this new matter to the com-^ 
mittee and have them bring in a report. I 
am perfectly sure that the proposed com- 
mittee will be appointed. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is now before 
the Convention a motion to amend the com- 
mittee's report. There is also an amend- 
ment to that amendment, which is, I under- 
stand, that the motion proposed by Mr. 
Rigg, seconded by Mr. Moore, should be 
referred to the Agenda Committee for its 
recommendation. The question is upon the 
adoption of the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
see that there is any particular harm being 
done by the reference of this matter to the 
Special Committee, and, if my comrades 
are in agreement with me — 

Some DELEGATES: We will agree. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG: I agree to the amend- 
ment that has been proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN : Therefore the proposed 
amendment to the amendment becomes the 
amendment to the original motion. It is, 
that the amendment proposed by Mr. Rigg 
be referred to the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The final clause of the report of the 
Agenda Committee was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we adopt the 
report of the committee as a whole, subject 
to the one matter being referred to the com- 
mittee? 

The report as a whole was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN : Probably the next pro- 
per step for the Conference to take woiild 
be to select members to act on the various 
committees as outlined in the proposal we 
have just adopted. The plan proposed by 
the Arrangements Committee was that the 
employers' representatives should select 
three names of persons to serve on each of 



the committees referred to, and that the 
labour representatives should do like- 
wise. If the respective interests have the 
names of those who they propose ghould 
serve on these various committees and 
could present them now, then the commit- 
tees could proceed to organize and be ready 
to receive any resolutions that aie referred 
to them, or bring in resolutions as they 
might be called upon to do in the perform- 
ance of the duties outlined in the recom- 
mendations you have just adopted. Is 
there any gentleman present prepared to 
submit the names on behalf of the employ- 
ers' group? 

Mr. J. E. WALSH: The names have al- 
ready been handed in to the Secretary, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The SECRETARY: I have not received 
them yet. 

Mr. J. E. WALSH: We will give them to 
you in a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any one 
present preparfed - to submit the list of 
names of those who it is proposed should 
serve on these committees on behalf of the 
employees? 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Yes. 

Mr. J. E. WALSH : We may have to make 
one or two slight changes dn ours. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Secretary will now 
read the list of names of persons proposed 
by the employers to serve on the various 
committees. 

Mr. JAMES H. ASHDOWN: I think that 
the employers as a body have not been con- 
sulted. I myself had no notice of the meet- 
ing. The whole matter appears to have 
been referred to the manufacturers. Under 
these circumstances I think it would be 
better to have an adjournment now and let 
each division decide on their representa- 
tives and come here to-morrow morning pre- 
pared to take up the question. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: The labour group 
raise no objection to the suggestion made 
relative to the question of adjournment in 
order to facilitate matters. Our list is 
ready, and we can submit it the first thing 
in the morning. 

Mr. JAMES H. ASHDOWN: In accord- 
ance with what I have suggested, I now 
move that we adjourn to meet to-morrow 
morning. 

Col. J. A. LITTLE: I have much 
pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in seconding Mr. 
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Ashdown's motion that we a'djourn to get while nominations regarding the personnel 

our nominations ready and to present the of the proposed committees be prepared and 

list in the morning. submitted to the Conference .the first thing 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the tomorrow, 

motion that we do now adjourn until 10 The Convention adjourned until to-mor- 

o'clock to-morrow morning and that mean- row at 10 a.m. 
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MORNING SESSION. 

The iConference met at 10 a. m., Hon. 
Senator Gideon ,D. Eobertson, Minister of 
iabour, presiding. 

Mt. Geraid H. Brown acted ais Secretary. 

In addition to those in attendance on the 
first day of the Conference, whose names 
were given in the report of the proceedings 
of yesterday, there were present to-day the 
following : 

Representing the Government of Nova 
Scotia: Hon. George H. Murray, Premier; 
Hon. E. M. MacGregor and Hon. E. E. 
Finn, Members of the Executive Council 
without Portfolio. 

Representing the Government of Alberta: 
Hon. C. R. Mitchell, Provincial Treasurer. 

Frank McKenna, of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, Vancouver, B. C, was 
preeent to-day also C. G. McNeill, 0. E. S. 
Whitesides, Colemiain present to-diay. 

Jas. ,T. Mocsliey, representing Moving 
Pictures Indusifcry present to-day. 

Substitute delegates attended to-day ai> 
follows : 
Thomas L. Crossley, Chemical Engineer 

Toronto, Ont., for Alfred Burton 

Toronto, of the Third Group. 
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R. t. Mclntyre, of MoGregor & Mclntyre, 
Toronto, Ont., for C. H. Carlisle, 
Toronto, for the Employers. 

f). Kyle, of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for N. C^ Sin- 
clair, St. Thomas, Ont., for the Em- 
ployers. 

P. R. Wilson, of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Mills, for F. A. Sabbaton, of 
Grand'Mfere, Que., for the Employers. 

The following gentlemen attended the 
Conference to-day as visitors: 

H. B. Butler, C. B., Assistant Secretary, 
British Ministry of Labour and Pro- 
visional Secretary to the International 
Labour Conference at Washington, D.C. 

L. Magnusson, of the United States 
Department of Labour, Washington, D. 
C. 

Ernest T. Trigg, President, National 
Federation of Construction "Industries of 
the United States, and Director of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

John C. Frazee, Executive Secretary, 
National Federation of Construction 
Industries of the United States. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

FIRST AND SECOND REPORTS. 

The CHAIRMAN: The first item of 
interest this morning will be to receive 
a report from the Committee on Arrange- 
ments in connection with the' matters that 
where assigned to it yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. C. A. MAGRATH : Mr. Chairman and 
gentleomen, I have two reports to present. 
I will read the second report of the Com- 
mittee. You received the first report yester- 
day. 

Second Report of Joint Committee appointed to 
advis-i in respect of arrangements for the 
National Industrial Conference, Canada, 
September, 1919. 

The undersisned, on behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee appointed to advise in respect of arrange- 
ments for the National Industrial Conference, 
beg leave to report that, In accordance with the 
direction of the Conference consideration was 
given to the proposal of Mr. R. A. Rigg, second- 
ed by Mr. Tom Moore, in favour of the estab- 
lishment of a committee on Item Six of the 
revised agenda relating to the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, that the findings of the Commission should 
be put into effect in all work controlled by the 
Government where the principle of democratic 
management can be applied, and that the pre- 
vious report of the Committee on Arrangements 
be amended by the inclusion of a provision for 
this committee as number eight in the com- 



mittee list, number eight in the previous list to 
become number nine. 

The proposal in question was unanimously 
concurred in by the Committee on Arrange- 
ments and is recommended accordingly for ac- 
ceptance by the Conference. 

(Sgd.) C. A. Magrath, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Gerald H. Brown, 

Secretary. 

I beg to> miove. Sir, tihait the agenda be 
amended accordingly. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. C. A. MAGRATH (reading) : 

Third Report of Joint Committee appointed to 
advise in respect of arrangements for the 
National Industrial Conference, Canada, 
September, 1919. 

The undersigned, on behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee appointed to advise in respect of arran- 
gements for the National Industrial Conference, 
beg leave to report that a meeting was held 
last evening with representatives of the Third 
Group at the Conference, at which considera- 
tion was given to the desire of the Thi-'d Group 
for representation on the various committees 
of the Conference. It was stated that the mem- 
bers of this group realize that, on account of 
the basis of organization adopted, it would be 
difficult to grant them voting power ; but it was 
represented that the members of thp Third 
Group could render useful service on the com- 
mittees by v/ay of information and counsel 
without the vote. 

This proposal met with the unanimous ac- 
ceptance of the Committee on Arrangements. 
It was further agreed to advise that the Third 
Group should be invited to select two represen- 
tatives to be appointed on its behalf to each of 
the proposed nine committees of the Confer- 
ence Under these circumstances the Committee 
on Arrangements recommend that its previous 
report on this point be amended accordingly. 

(Sgd.) C. A. Magrath, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Gerald H. Brown, 

Secretary. 

I therefore beg to move. Sir, that the 
agenda be amended accordingly. 

• Mr. A. D. WEEKS : I have pleasure, Mr. 
Chairman, in seconding that motion. It is 
only a reasonable request. We are here 
for the purpose of establishing a common 
ground upon which to base our future 
industrial structure, and I think the Com- 
mittee should have the benefit of the views 
of members of the Third Group. 

The CHAIRMAN: The effect of the 
motion would be that the Committee, in- 
stead of consisting of six members, as was 
proposed yesterday, will consist of eight, 
and the members in the so-called Third 
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Group will have representation on each 
Committee, in order that they may have a 
voice and offer their suggestions to the 
Committee and co-operate with it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEES 
APPOINTED. 

TITLES AND COMPOSITION OF COMMIT- 
TEES DEALING WITH VARIOUS 
PROBLEMS. 

The Conference proceeded to appoint the 
various Committees on Resolutions. The 
members of the Committees representing 
the Employers were nominated by Mr. M. 
P. White; the members representing the 
Employees were nominated by Mr. R. A. 
Rigg; the members representing the Third 
Group were nominated by Mr. Wills Mac- 
Lachlan. 

The Committees as nominated were 
appointed as follows: 

1. Consideration of the desirability of 
unifying and co-ordinating the existing 
labour laws of the Dominion Parliament 
and the provincial legislatures,, and the con- 
sideration of any new labour laws which 
are deemed necessary. 

Employers : 
John R. Shaw, Canada Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont.; A. 
Munro Grier, Canadian Electric Asso- 
ciation, Toronto; Richard Thomson, 
Hawthorn Mills, Carleton Place, Ont.; 
(Spare) R. W. Wolvin, Halifax Ship- 
yards, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 

Employees : 
Joe Gorman, James Sommerville, J. Win- 
ning, F. McKenna, Alternate. 

Third Group: 
John Loe, Valley field. Que.; Fraser S. 
Keith, Montreal. 

2. Consideration of the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations respecting hours of labour. 
Employers : 

M. P. White, Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Fred Arm- 
strong, Toronto, Builders Exchange, 
Toronto, Ont.; E. M. Trowern, Retail 
Merchants Association, Ottawa; (Spare) 
J. Fraser Gregory, Murray & Gregory, 
Ltd., St. John, N.B. 

Employees : 
J. A. McClelland, W. B. Hunter, Miss 
Doris Meakin, J. W. Frame, T. Jack- 
son, alternates. 



Third Groilp: 
Calvin Lawrence, Ottawa, Ont.; Major R. 
P. Rogers, Cobalt, Ont. 

3. Consideration of Minimum Wage Laws. 

Employers : 
J. B. Thompson, James Thompson & Sons, 
Ltd., Vancouver. B.C.; 0. W. Waller, 
Swift Canadian Co.. Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; 
F. G. Daniels, Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd., Montreal; (Spare) W. T. Gregory, 
Imperial Tobacco Co., Leamington. 

Employees : 

E. W. A. O'Dell, Miss Helena Gutteridge. 
Fred Bush. A. Macdonald. alternate. 

Third Group: 
R..B. Maxwell. Ottawa, Ont.; Col. Thomas 
Cantley, New Glasgow. N.S. 

4. Consideration of: (a) Employees' right 
to organize, (b) recognition of labour 
unions, (c) the right of employees to col- 
lective bargaining. 

Employers : 
J. P. Anglin. Montreal Building Associa- 
tion. Montreal. Que.; D. H. McDougall. 
Canadian Mining Institute, New Glas- 
gow, N.S.; A. B.' Weeks, Canadian 
Northwest Steel Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C.; (Spare) E. Parnell, Spiers-Parnell 
Baking Co., Winnipeg. 

Employees : 
W. L. Best, J. C. O'Connor, Adam C. Hay, 
T. Izzard, Wm. McKenzie, alternates. 
Third Group: 

F. R. Ewart, Toronto, Ont.; Aid. C. H. 
Grant, Edmonton, Alta. 

5. Consideration of: 

(a) The recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial Relations in 
favour of the establishment of a bureau to 
promote the establishment and develop- 
ment of Joint Industrial Councils. 

(b) The further recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
regarding the establishment of Joint Plant 
and Indus.trial Councils. 

Employers: 

F. P. Jones, the Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
Monteeal, Que. ; Dr. D. Strachan, Im- 
perial Oil Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont.; J. G. 
Gernant, International Harvester Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. (Spare) F. 
A. Sabbaton, Laurentide Co., Ltd., 
Grand'Mere, Que. 

Employees : 
Fred. Walsh, David Carey, O. Fleury. 
J. A. Flett, alternate. 
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Third Group: 
Wills McLachlan, Col. David CarHegie. 

6. State Insurance against unemployment, 
sickness, invalidity, and old age. 
Employers : 

J. S. McLean, Harris Abattoir Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, H. Bertram, John Bertram 
& Sons Co., Ltd., Dundas; P. H. Whit- 
ton, The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ha- 
milton. (Spare) J. Burns, P. Burns & 
Co., Ltd., Calgary. 
Employees : 
Walter Eollo, Mrs. Kathleen Derry, R. 
C. McCutcheon, J. Barn«t, J. B. Tighe, 
alternates. 
Third Group: 
G. Frank Beer, Toronto, Ont.; W. E. 
Segswortli, Ottawa, Ont. 

7. Proportional Representation. 
Eimployers : 

P. L. Miller, Canadian Vickers Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; J. S. iMcKinnon and Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; J. H. Ashdown, The 
Ashdown Hardware Co. Ltd., Winnipeg. 
(Spare) E. C. Knight, B. C. Employers' 
Association, Vancouver. 
Employees : 
Gus. Francq, E. S. Woodward, J. Lock- 
wood, J. Sexton, alternate. 
Third Group: 
Sir John Willison, Toronto, Ont.; Arthur 
Roberts, K.C., Bridgewater, N.S. 

8. Consideration of the Recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations that the findings of the Commis- 
sion be put into effect in all work controlled 
by the Government where the principle of 
democratic management can be applied. 
Employers: 

Hugh Blain, Eby, Blainr Ltd., Toronto; 
T. R. Deacon, Manitoba Bridge and Iron 
Works, Ltd., Winnipeg; Angus McLean, 
Bathurst Lumber Co., Ltd., Bathurst, 
N.B. (Spare) P. W. Ellis, P. W. Ellis 
Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
Employees : 
F. Grierson, J. A. Gillis, A. R. Mosher. 
W. G. Powlesland, Lou Braithwaite, 
alternates. 

Third Group: 

R. R. Grant, Toronto, Ont.; Major T. D. 
Bouchard, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

9. Other subjects which may arise. 
Employers: Hon. E. J. Davis, Davis 

Leather (30., Ltd., Newmarket; E. G. Hen- 
derson, The Canadian Salt Co. Ltd., Wind- 
sor; W. J. Bulman, Bulman Bros, Ltd., 
Winnipeg. (Spare) J. R. Davies, Alberta 



Foundry & Machine Oo. Ltd., Medicine 
Hat. 

Employees: J. T. Foster, Jas. Marsh, 
George Smith, Major Mclnnes, J. A. Rous- 
seau, alternates. 

Third Group: 

G. G. MacNeil, Ottawa, Ont.; Professor 
H. M. McKay, Montreal, P.Q. 

The CHAIRMAN: Inasmuch as matters 
affecting legislation will perhaps come be- 
fore these Committees, I would suggest 
that the gentlemen who are representing the 
various Provincial (Sovernments be advised 
as to where the Committees will meet, so 
that they may have an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the Committees if they so 
desire. 

LABOUR LAWS. 

DESIRABILITY OF UNIFYING AND CO- 
ORDINATING LAWS OF THE DOMINION 
AND PROVINCES. 

The Conference then took up the first 
item of the agenda; namely: 

1. Consideration of the question of the desir- 
ability of unifying and co-ordinating the exist- 
ing labour laws of the Dominion Parliament 
and of the Provincial Legislatures, and the 
consideration of any new labour laws which 
are deemed necessary. 

Mr. J. W. BRUCE (Tbmomibo) : Mr. CJh^air- • 
man. and fellow delegates: In introducing 
the first problem on the agenda, arising 
out of the report of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, I will attempt in my own way 
to show the necessity for co-ordinating and 
unifying the existing laws throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, and give some reasons 
to support my argument. 

In the first place, I feel that it is useless 
to attempt to put things right in Europe 
if we are .not prepared at least to attempt 
to put things right at home. We have a 
great problem confronting us, a problem 
so serious that it is world-wide in -all its 
ramifications. We are to-day following the 
precedent established in England, where 
they held a convention of employers and 
employees; and in the United States they 
are arranging for a similar conference, 
realizing, as we have realized all through 
life, that labour and capital are considered 
the two most hostile groups in the com- 
munity. In attempting to solve these prob- 
lems, therefore, we must try to drop that 
spirit of hostility, and approach them from 
the standpoint of what is the greatest good 
for the greatest number. It is said that 
peace rules the day when wisdom rules the 
mind, and therefore I hope that in dealing 
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with these problems we will be guided by 
this main idea at all times. 

The laws now on the statute books for 
the protection of workmen throughout the 
various provinces, and those under federal 
jurisdiction, are many in number and cover 
all sorts of subjects. All through the life 
of our movement we have had to fight a 
hard battle, as many of you know, against 
extreme hostile feeling at all times in op- 
position to the enactment of such legisla- 
tion, many times based on sound reason- 
ing, because of the conflicting nature of the 
industries involved and of the general con- 
flicting conditions iinder which the workers 
toil. This has engendered a bitter spirit, 
which has been demonstrated not only in 
this country but throughout the world; and 
to-day we find generally that where labour 
opposes something in the nature of remedial 
legislation, it is a signal for a hostile posi- 
tion to be taken by another group in their 
effort to prevent that legislation being put 
on the statute books. All those factors, 
and the inequalities existing to-day because 
of those conflicting conditions, are among 
the chief reasons for a good deal of the 
industrial unrest. On the one hand, em- 
ployers who are to be justified by the econo- 
mic conditions existing and the compfetition 
engendered, protest against certain specific 
laws being enacted in their particular prov- 
ince which are not recognized or used in 
any other province. On the other hand, 
the employees feel that, if they can influence 
the political parties of their particular 
province, or at least can get the ear of Par- 
liament to bring forward some satisfactory 
legislation on their behalf, tliey are' justly 
entitled to do so. The mere fact of one 
province establishing legislation which is 
workable makes the workers in other prov- 
inces feel absolutely justified in appealing 
to the premier or government of their prov- 
ince to establish similar legislation. If, 
on the contrary, we find that this legisla- 
tion is not adopted, then there is a genuine 
current of discontent arising, and the 
workers keep up an incessant fight, while 
on the other hand organized opposition is 
created in many instances, and therefore 
there is at all times latent a spirit of dis- 
content that will burst into flame at the 
first opportunity. 

In dealing with the question of unification 
at this particular time we have to take it 
out of the field of political propaganda, 
and look at these things from a real humane 
standpoint: We are not the only people 
who are attempting to solve this industrial 



problem. Even in this meeting to-4ay there 
are three groups, one representing 
employers, one representing employees, and 
what is called the third group, composed 
of men deeply interested in this problem 
from the national standpoint. Therefore, 
if the questions with which we are dealing 
are so momentous, they must be removed 
from the field of political propaganda and 
dealt with on the basis of what is best tor 
the greatest number in the community. Are 
there any reasons for unification? Any one 
who looks over the statute books of the 
various provinces to-day and sees tlie 
multiplicity of laws will agree that the 
Commission on Industrial Relations was 
right in recommending that there should be 
at least some unification. The basis of our 
Peace Treaty is a desire to unify the p«ople 
of the world; therefore I should say that 
the first line of improvement in industrial 
conditions should be the question of unifi- 
cation. At least harmony must be esta- 
blished where we are working under similar 
conditions and being governed by shiiilar 
institutions. We should at least attempt 
to harmonize all those institutions in 
exactly the same ratio as we try to harmo- 
nize the conditions under which we work. 

Unification must have as its basis not any 
particular standpoint or particular privi- 
lege; it is a question ot civil rights. A 
citizen of this Dominion should not be com- 
pelled to work or live under conditions 
other than those which meet established 
standards; and if one province or the 
Federal Government can find it in the best 
interests of the community to establish 
certain standards, then an investigation of 
those standards should be made so that they 
would become the standards for all citizens 
of this Dominion. Industrial competition 
has certain- disadvantage, and we find that 
the employers, in opposing certain pro- 
gressive movements or legislation at all 
times refer to conditions existing elsewhere. 
One of the first things in the labour clauses 
of the Peace Treaty is that the labour con- 
vention must at least attempt to unify tlie 
working conditions of the people of" this 
world if there is going to be an equal basis 
of competition. Then, as between province 
and province of this Dominion, the s.'ime 
reasoning should apply. 

This question of unification, while new to 
us as far as our industrial problems are 
concerned, is not new to the Doininioii of 
Canada, for I have in mind a meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association in Winnipeg at 
which the necessity of unifying the civil 
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laws of ths Dominion was discussed, and 
I believe this matter has been up at pre- 
vious conventions of that Association, and 
that they are making a serious fight in 
connection with it. They are desirous of 
protecting civil rights in this Dominion, _, 
and insisting that there should be unifica- 
tion of civil laws. If that be a tact, we 
also at this time should consider the uni- 
fying of the labour laws. The multiplicity 
of laws and their administration have been 
the breeders of a great deal of discontent 
and ill-will throughout the provinces, and 
on many occasions I have had to appeal 
to the various governments throughout 
this country to do something to remove 
this discontent and ill-will, in an attempt 
to establish laws that will represent the 
feelings and best protect the interests of 
the great mass. 

In the Dominion of Canada to-day we 
have what is known as the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act. 'Many of you have observed the 
irritation and discontent paramount at all 
times, not only amongst employees but also 
employers, because of annoying delays in 
matters of administration, and conflict of 
opinion as far as the established law is 
cconcerned. These conditions have con- 
tinued until th© workers themselves are en- 
tirely dissatisfied with the law. While 
there 'may be some isound principle involved 
in the law, the workers themselves are put- 
ting up active opposition to that law be- 
cause of those irritating conditions'. By an 
arrangement of unification, or even by a 
study of co-ordination, we may be in a posi- 
tion to remove a good deal of this irritating 
delay, and make for more successful ad- 
ministration. 

Then we come to the question of work- 
men's compensation. I see some gentlemen 
around this House whom I have had the 
pleasure of meeting for a number of years 
at different times in contests before vari- 
ous commissions in this country in at- 
tempts to secure a better system of work- 
men's compensation. For many years we 
fought in the province of Ontario to intro- 
duce a better Workmen's Compensation 
Act. After a number of years we were suc- 
cessful in getting the Government to ap- 
point a commission; and what has been 
the result? Instead of having one commis- 
sion to investigate this whole problem and 
give us reliable data on a safe foundation, 
we have found that nearly every province 
has attempted to put into operation a 
Workmen's Compensation Act, and they 
have all sent out similar commissions to 
investigate conditions, doing a work simi- 



lar to the others, which would have been 
unnecessary if there had been a recognized 
body aa far as the Dominion of Canada is 
concerned, who would have been in a posi- 
tion to lay down fundamental standards 
to govern workers throughout the entire 
Dominion. But what do we find? That 
every one of those ooinmissionB arrived at 
different conclusions; so much so that I 
doubt if to-day in any country in the world, 
outside of the United States, you will find 
so many conflicting conditions and causes 
for irritation as in this Dominion. Take, 
for instance, the railroad worker in the 
province of Ontario who is injured; under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act he gets 
a certain reward; but if he got hurt in the 
province of New Brunswick, or in the pro- 
vince of Queibeo, he would be rewarded on 
an entirely different basis, merely after 
passing that provincial dividing line. Is 
there any justice, is there any sense or any 
logic, in a condition like that? I do not feel 
that there is. I feel that there should be 
a safe basis, a safe standard, and that that 
standard should be the standard for all of 
the Compensation Acts. 

Then we come to the question of Factory 
Acts. You will hear some employers say, 
"I am going to remove my factory from 
the province of Ontario to the province of 
Quebec." Why? Because of the different 
standardis existing as far as Factory Acts 
are concerned. We must admit that the 
employer as well as the employee will re- " 
sent any undue interference that he 
may ■ feel, according to his own 
interpretation, is being imposed on him 
because of a particular law, when he 
flndis that he can go to some other 
province where the conditions imposed and 
penalties exacted from him are not as oner- 
ous as those in his own province. If fac- 
tory legislation is to regulate the hours of 
labour, if it is to protect the whole of the 
family life of the worker, if it is to improve 
the sanitary conditions that surround the 
worker— if those things are necessary in 
one province, they are necessary through- 
out the whole Dominion on exactly ths 
same basis, and there should not be this 
differentiation. 

The time when we should seriously con- 
sider this matter is now. We must remem- 
ber that Lloyd George himself has said that 
there must be a minimum standard ot ex- 
istence for the residents of the British 
Isles. We in the various provinces 
throughout Canada have for a number of, 
years fought for the establishment ot mini-^ 
mum wage laws. In four of the provinces 
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we have beeiuf airly suoeessful in that direo- 
tion, bi;t we find exactly the same features 
being introduced in opposition to the opera- 
tion of that minimum wage law as we 
found existing as far as the other laws 
were concerned. We find that in British 
Columbia they have a Minimum Wage law 
with a rate of $14, I believe, while in the 
province of Alberta there is a Minimum 
Wage Board and the minimum is $9 or 
$10.50, in the province of Saskatchewan 
there is a Minimum Wage law with a 
vince of Manitoba the minimum under the 
minimum rate of $14 to $15; in! the pro- 
Minimum Wage law is $10.50. There are 
also different principles underlying the Acts 
of the various provinces, which are admin- 
istered on an entirely different basis. If 
there is going to be any success in anything 
along this line there must be unanimity 
of opinion, th^re must be harmonious rela- 
tionship; but you cannot establish har- 
monious relationship when the principles 
underlying a similar law are being operated 
differently in the various provinces^ 

Then we come to the question of the min- 
ing law. In our western country we find 
that the coal mines run under the boundary 
line between two provinces. We find that 
on one sfde of the boundary line the mines 
are in British (Columbia, and on the other 
side they are in Alberta. The employers 
who are operating those different mines are 
selling exactly the same commodity; but, 
outside of certain laws established by the 
organizations with regard to rates of pay 
and hours of labour, you find an entirely 
different condition existing as far as the 
law governing mining and its enforcement 
are concerned. In the province of British 
Columbia, I understand, it is necessary to 
have a certificate before they can go under 
ground. No Oriental can be used under 
ground. Yet in Alberta, I understand, there 
are no real mining regulations. 

Then you come to the other end of the 
country, where coal deposits exist, and 
there the .same commodity is being sold on 
the same market. There, in Nova Scotia, 
you find a conflict of opinion between two 
companies whose coal runs under the sea. 
The people of Nova Scotia have what is 
considered to be good mining law, providing 
for ventilation and matters of that charac- 
ter. In New Brunswick there is no such 
thing as a law governing mining. The re- 
sult to-day is that there are intolerable con- 
ditions in New Brunswick, where an at- 
tempt is at present being made to mine 
coal. Ventilation is bad; hours of labour 
are long; equipment is not up to the stan- 



dard, and the result is that both the em- 
ployer and the employee are suffering be- 
cause of those conditions. 

For these particular reasons I feel that 
there is plenty of evidence to show the 
need for unification. The basis of legisla- 
tion must be that we are prepared to re- 
move a good deal of the conflicting lines of 
thought and the antagonisms that exist. 
To Parliament is committed the making of 
law for good government and for the good 
of the community. But, to be satisfactory, 
a law must be based on investigation— not 
because some political party thinks that it 
is to its advantage to enact a certain law, 
but because there should be some group of 
citizens who are in a position to give advice 
to the Government in the matter of enact- 
ing the law, and in at least attempting to 
outline certain standards' which should be 
factors in such a law. 

Many may say that that is impossible, 
but I recollect that here in the Dominion we 
have what is called a Conservation Com- 
mission, for the conservation of the natural 
resources, of this country, and that commis- 
sion has certain powers. They are in such 
a position that when they determine a thing 
to be in the interest of the Dominion it is 
incumbent on the various provinces to adopt 
,that legislation. I may be wrong in my 
surmise, but I believe that is the underlying 
factor. 

Then, again, there is an International 
Conference. One was held at Liege and one 
at Berne, and the outcome of one of them, I 
know, is the prevention of the use of white 
' phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 
So if we can have international conferences 
dealing with matters that are so important, 
and if we can have a Federal Commission 
that deals with things that are essential to 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
why not let us have a commission that deals 
with the interests of human lite, and let 
that commission lay down standards for all 
concerned. 

Therefore, in this matter, I am going 
to make a suggestion to the Confer- 
ence, in order that it may be taken 
up by the committee. I suggest that 
the Federal Government appoint a 
commission with three representatives 
from each of the provinces, one representing 
the Government, one the employer and one 
the employee, with three similar representa- 
tives selected by the Federal Government, 
to conduct a survy of existing laws and co- 
ordinate the same, and to make recomnien- 
daitions for their unification. 
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Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock, Ont.) 
Mt. Qbairmiam, I .asked one of my col- 
leagues, when Mr. Biuce rose to speai, who 
the gentleman was, and I was surprised to 
be told that he was one of the members of 
the Royal Commission whose report we are 
ooiiBideiing. I think it would have been 
in better taste on the pant of Mr. Bruce if 
some one other than a member of the com- 
mission -were a member of this oonfeience. 
However, be thiat as it may, you have heard 
what he has to say; and we have no very 
great objection to it. 

In the m'ain, he seems to think that legis- 
lation is a very simple matter and that 
certain laws, if enacted, would be a panacea 
for all the ills of miamkind. However, we 
know that history has taught us differently. 
One of the greatest wars, the greatest war 
that has ever been fought in America, was 
fought over the labour quiestion of slavery 
in the south — the question of state rights. 
We in Canada are a federation of piwvinces 
strung toom the Atlantic to the Pacific — 
admittedly a very difficult country to 
govern, because there is not identity of 
interests between , the various' provinces in 
many" m;aJtters of business, and production. 
We, however, are sitriving to do, under the 
British North America Act, the very best 
we can under tlie circumstances. It would 
certainly be very fine to have one law that 
would suit everybody in every province. 
Unfortunately there are industries in one 
province that it is not possible to have in 
another. Take the coal mining industry, of 
which Mr. Bruce spoke. The market condi- 
tions, the price of coal, and the cost of 
transportation, are such large factors in the 
ques-tion, that it would be a very difficult 
matter to pass common legislation in regard 
to hours of labour or anything else in re- 
spect to the whole industry. That only il- 
lustrates tliait this is a very large question 
and can be dealt with in a concrete way 
only by taking up separate subjects and 
dealing with them on their meri'ts. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Bruce's speech he finally 
admitted it when he 6.uggesited that there 
should be a conference. 

I myself was for .a number of years chair- 
man of the Leguslaition Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association, and 
had my experience too, as well as Mr. 
Bruce, in endeavouring to correlajte the laws 
of the provinces with those of the Domin- 
ion. I know how difficult a thing it was 
to get a Bankruptcy Act passed which 
would be applicable to the whole Dominion 
of Canada. The Dominion has jurisdiction 
oy&r trade and commerce. It loobs like 



a simple thing thiat we should have a com- 
mon Bankruptcy Act for the whole Domin- 
ion, but it wajs not lan easy thing to 'ao- 
oomplish. We worked at it fox yeans and 
years, and only succeeded in getting it 
passed at the lasit session of Barliament. 

Take the Workmen's CSompens.ation legis- 
lation. I was Chairman of that committee 
of the Canadian Manufacturens' Associft- 
tion. i put a fiood deal of time on the sub- 
ject. We believe that we succeeded with 
the aid of the labour men in the city of 
Toronto and with the geneious assistapce 
v.hicli we received from the provincial ffov- 
Grument in evolving in the province of On- 
tario a very -fair Workmen's Oompensiatioii 
law, on the whole. One would think that, 
. after all the months thiat had been devoted 
to it, whe'n Manitoba or Prince Edward 
Island or Nova Scotia was oonsideriUf' a 
Workm.en's Compensation Bill, it would lie 
satisfied to accept the result of our labour 
and pass a similar one; but it was uoi. 
We are democrats; we do our own thinking; 
conditions are not the same in each pro- 
vince. This W'as illusitrated to us, and each 
provincial legislaiture acted upon its own 
initiative, and I think, ladies and gentle- 
men, that you will run up against that 
difficulty here. 

But I Would suggest that there is a way 
out, and that is by dealing with one parti- 
cular subject at a time, and by this Con- 
ference calling upon the Minister of Justice 
and the Attorneys General of the provinces 
to get together and unify and correlate the 
laws of the provinces in so far as they relate 
generally to trade and commerce and in- 
dustry. I do not like the term "labour 
•laws." Why should we have class legisla- 
tion in this country? 

Mr. JOHN A. FLETT (Hamilton) : Hear, 
hear. We agree with you. 

Mr. J. R. SHAW: Now, I have embodied 
the kernel of what I have to say in a state- 
ment which I will read, and I am quite sure 
it will illustrate to you exactly the stand 
that we employers take on this matter. But 
I want it distinctly and finally understood 
that we are not antagonistic, that we are 
sympathetic, that we would like to see it 
done, that we will help in every way we 
possibly can to have it accomplished. But 
there are difficulties in the way. They are 
not insurmountable to Anglo-Saxons and to 
free men, but there are difficulties which 
we can overcome by co-operation. I will, 
however, point out, the difficulties as I see 
them. 
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To the general idea of unifying and co- 
ordinating any class of law of common in- - 
terest throughout Canada no exception can 
be taken. It must be observed, however, 
that owing to the magnitude of the task it 
would be impossible, in a Conference aueh 
as this, to deal with the subject in the con- 
crete, or even to lay down any general prin- 
ciples which would be likely to be of any 
real assistance in working out uniform laws 
in any particular branch. Each branch of 
the subject would have to be dealt with on 
its merits, and the question of co-ordination 
or uniformity in any particular type of 
enactment would have to be the subject of 
special investigation. 

If anything more is to be discussed than 
the general principle, it will be necessary 
to define the subject more , exactly. The term 
"labour laws" must itself be defined. There 
has hitherto been no -definite recognition, in 
this country, of a class of legislation pecu- 
liar to "labour." It may be necessary to 
consider at the outset whether any such 
class should be recognized. If so, to what 
classes of the community does it extend? Is 
it to constitute an exception to the gen- 
erally-recognized I objectionableness of 
"■class" legislation? What is the scope and 
what are the aims and purposes of "labour 
legislation" as distinguished from other 
classes of legislation? Is it intended to 
unify and co-ordinate so-called labour laws 
as betwesn the Dominion on the one hand 
and the provinces on the other, or is -the idea 
merely to co-ordinate the different laws of 
the Dominion with each other and to treat 
the provincial laws on a different basis? In 
other words, does the proposal go to the 
root of the division of legislative powers as 
between the Dominion and the provinces 
established by the British North America 
Act? 

Is the proposal to establish uniform laws 
as amongst the different provinces? To what 
extent are diversities of conditions, econo- 
mical and^ otherwise, to be recognized? Is it 
seriously proposed, for instance, to have the 
same minimum wage law in each province, 
or the same laws relating to hours of labour? 
Is. it proposed to have identical workmen's 
compensation acts in the different pro- 
vinces? Or is it proposed that there should 
be one workmen's compensation system for 
all the provinces? 

In general, it will be necessary to consider 
the relation of the proposal of uniform laws 
to the principle of local self-government. In 
its practical bearing it will be necessary to ■ 
consider to what extent the governments 



and legislative bodies of the different pro- 
vinces would be content to fall in with a 
general scheme. 

,The last part of the item, "consideration 
of any new labour laws which me deemed 
necessary", is abiguous and requires defini- 
tion in order to receive even tentative 
discussion. Does it mean new "labour 
laws" of a kind not now in existence, or 
does it refer to the introduction in certain 
provinces of labour daws now in existence 
in other provinces? In its widest sense this 
last part of the item would cover the whole 
agenda. It is submitted that tlie last part 
of this item should either be defined or 
struck out. 

These observations and criticisms are not 
to be taken as indicating any lack of sym- 
pathy on the part of employers with the 
general proposal of unifying laws where 
that is practicable'. All we wish to do is to 
point out the difHcultJes and to assert that 
the main question after, all must be on the 
merits of tlie particular branch of the law 
to be unified. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Chairman, on 
rising at this time, I would first like to 
have a clear definition as to whether there 
is an unanimous objection on the part of 
the employers of labour to he-ar any one 
who has committed the heinous offence of 
serving on a Government Commission. Of 
course, if that is the opinion, then out of 
respect to suoh an opinion I ought to take 
my seat, because I also chanced .to be one 
of the individuals who served on the In- 
dustrial Reilations Commission. Having 
done so along with my colleague, Mr. Bruce, 
I perhaps agree with him that we may have 
an equal knowftedge with any other citizen of 
the Dominion of Canada relative to these 
subjects that are- under discussion. If the 
desire of this Conference is to secure, the 
fullest information and to find a basic pos- 
sibility of- agreement, then I do not think 
that any protest against any individu il 
empiloyer or employee ought to be made 
at this particular time. However, I am 
entirely in the hands of our friends, and 
any signified objection on their part would 
be sufficient for me to take my seat at this 
time. 

SOME DELEGATES: Go on. 

Mr TOM MOORE: Hearing none, I pre- 
sume the remarks of the gentleman are not 
concurred in by his colleagues. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: We have no objec- 
tion; we just wajnt the public to know. 
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Mr. TOM MOORE: The gentleman haa 
asked the question, why there should be 
labour legislation, why the term "labour 
laws" should be used. Perhaps that would 
have been a legitimate question to have 
been placed before the Dominion Govern- 
ment some two or three years ago, because 
for the past three years, I think, they 
have been issuing a booklet through the 
Labour Department, known as "A synopsis 
of Labour Legislation in the Dominion of 
Canada." It is isisued annually, and 
therefore, in 'using the term "labour 
laws" we are only falling into a general 
expression which has been used by the 
Dominion Government for signifiying a 
certain class of legislation. Then, again, 
if we refer to the Treaty of Peace we find 
that the great statesmen of all the Allied 
countries determined that labour was such 
an important factor in the affairs of the 
world that it was necessary to deal with 
the problems of labour separately, if you 
please, from all the other problems which 
came before that particular Convention; 
and they sixggest and arrange a Covenant 
known as the Labour Treaty, whereby 
labour men, along with employers and 
representatives of the Government, will be 
asked to meet annually for the specific 
purpose of dealing with and recommend- 
ing to the signatories to the agreement 
special laboui legislation. I think per- 
haps the gentleman who last spoke," in 
using the word "labour", took the narrow 
view of what labour really is. We all are 
a part of labour; d<y not confine labour to 
a man who simply uses his hands. We 
aire of the opinion that the brain power of 
the manager or the genius of the inventor 
is just as essential labour for the advance- 
■ment of civilization as the labour of a man 
who imay operate an automatic machine 
in one of the factories of this oonntry. 
Therefore, if you speak of labour laws, 
perhaps it might be more accurate to 
speak of them as laws relating to indus- 
trial conditions; but using the term 
"labour laws" I thinik we should be safe 
in saying that we should look on it in its 
broadest aspect and not name such laws 
class legislation. 

In labour thexe is nothing to be asham- 
ed of, and in enaotdng legislation for the 
advancement of the conditions of those 
who labour — and I again use the term in 
its broadest sense — there is nothing that 
should be looked upon as class legisTation, 
because in every country a new era has 
dawned, amd it is only to secure the 



benefits of that for all the citizens of our 
country that we are meeting here at this 
particular time. It is the object of Lalwur 
at all times to secure that no one shall 
live on the products of another, but solely 
by his own exertions. These are the basic 
principles of labour legislation. 

There has been reference made to some 
of the inequalities of legislation. We are 
awaje of the fact that the British North 
America Act defines fairly clearly the 
rights of the provinces; but we are also 
aware of the fact that the British Nortli 
America Act was passed in days gone by, 
and we are not prepared to admit that, 
after the termination of a great war such 
as we have fought, after the sacrifice of 
lives which has been made, any legisla- 
tion which has been enacted in the days 
long past should be considered as immo- 
vable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. We think that the time has 
arrived when it is recognized to be for the 
benefit of humanity that changes should 
be made that even the British North 
America Act itself should be modified. 

There have been changes during the past 
decade, voluntary modifications, by the 
provinces themselves. I do not know how 
many provincial representatives may be 
here, but I do not think that they desire 
to maintain the prestige of a province to 
the disadvantage of humanity. I think 
that the provincial Premiers and the Pro- 
vincial Governments to-day are all pre- 
pared, and have shown themselves pre- 
pared in many cases, to make the necessary 
modifications of their rights under the 
British North America Act. I have in mind 
certain pieces of legislation. I think we 
have on the statute books an Act or regu- 
lation relating to the Department of Agri- 
culture whereby all the activities of the 
various Provincial Governments, as they af- 
fect the lives of horses, cows, pigs and 
other cattle, shall 'be looked after and 
shall be co-ordinated as tar as possible. 

The Dominion Government undertakes 
certain duties of co-ordination and issues 
certain pamphlets showing what has been 
done in the different provinces. They, as- 
sist financially such provinces as volun- 
tarily relinquish some of their prerogatives 
in order that the stock of the country shall 
be improved. If that is poss,ible with the 
agriculture and the live stock of this coun- 
try, is it not possible to do something sim- 
ilar when human begins are concerned .' 

We have had during the last session of 
Parliament a Bill introduced 'known as 
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the Federal Health Bureau Act. It was 
introduced if I am not mistaken by the 
gentleman sitting alongside of our Chairman. 
(Hon. N. W. Eowell). That Act provides 
for the co-ordination of the different pro- 
vincial health bureaus relating to the se- 
curing of information, and provides for as- 
sistance through investigation and research 
tor the benefit of the provinces, and the 
Federal iGovernment is taking the initiative 
in placing before the provinces what it 
thinks would be advisable to unify and 
improve healtli conditions throughout the 
entire Dominion. During the past session 
we have had an Act known as the Tech- 
nical Education Apt, whereby a sum of mon- 
ey is to be appropriated and to be distri- 
buted among the provinces in aid of the 
education of the peoples of those provinces, 
providing that the provinces themselves vol- 
untarily accept the recommendations and 
the standards laid down for that class of 
education, and I am inclined to ihink that 
the provinces of this country will volun- 
tarily moUify their prerogatives as far as 
that is concerned. WJ^en the soldiers re- 
turned from overseas the prerogatives of the 
provinces relative to education were modi- 
fied so that a unified system of training 
for the benefit of these men could be under- 
taken by the Dominion Government. The 
provinces set up separate systems of em- 
ployment bureaus, but we have had them 
co-ordinating their efforts and accepting the 
assistance of the co-ordinating departments 
of theFederal Government, so that the re- 
turns in all the provinces relative to un- 
employment and other problems could be 
tabulated as federal information. 

Theirefore, with these 'examples before 
lis, I just want to conclude by asking the 
q-uestion: do the gentlemen recognize that 
there would be benefit in undertaking co- 
ordination in the legislation affecting all 
labour matters? If so, we have agreed that 
the best way to do that is by an investi- 
gation, and that capital, labour, and the 
community through the Government of 
each province, should meet together and 
study the entire problem and bring in re- 
commendations. There is nothing in the 
recommendation that we have made sug- 
gesting that this should be compulsory on 
the provinces; it is only a suggestion that, 
if the British North America Act caused 
conflict, we should remember that we are 
not nine different countries, and that we 
should attempt to do something to bring' 
about a united Canada in this respect. 

Mr. JOHN E. SHAW: To Mr. Moore's 
question I will answer, yes. Possibly he 
69316—4 



may not be aware that at the suggestion 
of the Bar Association of the Dominion a 
number of the provincial Governments have 
appointed commissions for the very pur- 
pose which he has mentioned. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER (Toronto): Mr. 
CSh'airman, lajdieis and genitlemen. Before 
I address myself to the matter in hand, I 
should like to make one or two observations 
with regard to the previous speakers — not 
of course my colleagues on this side, but 
those on the other side. 

First, as to the allusion to the fact that 
certain speakers have served upon a certain 
commission. May I say that, as I under- 
stood the remarks from this side, it wag 
merely to point out for the benefit of those 
who were not informed, that there had been 
that connection with the commission; it 
was not intended to suggest anything more 
than that. " Whether or not any such service 
would mean any bias is another matter, 
and must be left to the judgment of the' 
individual knowing the facts. May I trust 
that, the facts being known, the incident 
may be allowed to pass? As far as I am 
concerned, it has passed. 

May I, in siricere language and not be- 
cause I desire to offer mere empty com- 
pliments, pay quite sincere tribute to the 
speakers on the other side? I felt that 
Mr. Bruce showed tliat not only was he 
exceedingly earnest and concerned about 
the subject-matter in hand, hv^ also that 
he had devoted some considerable time to 
the subject with which he was dealing. 
As to Mr. Moore, to pay compliments would 
be absolutely a work of supererogation; the 
talents which he has are evident to us all. 

Now, there are one or two things that I 
should like to clear up, not wholly from 
a selfish standpoint. In the first place, 
it seems to me that all of us who are here 
observing, and especially those of us who 
at times may' speak, should not feel too 
greatly burdened with the seriousness of 
the occasion. I am one of those who feel 
it very deeply, and to those who are 
suffering with me, I point out that, after 
all, the efforts and powers of all of us are 
limited. We can but do our best in our 
several positions. 

Let me make myself clear as to how we 
represent the bodies we are intended to 
represent.- Obviously I have not had any 
opportunity of consulting the large con- 
stituency, if I may so call it, which I 
represent. Therefore, if I should for a 
moment depart from the absolutely right 
course, those I represent are not to be 
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charged with my fault. It seems to me that 
if we bear that in mind we shall go into 
this happy task, for it is a task, with 
lighter and cheerier hearts. 

We are to a certain extent ranged in 
camps which are apparently opposed to 
one another, and I wish to emphasize that 
word "apparently." I was greatly delighted 
to hear the largest possible reference made 
to the meaning of the word "labourer." 
I am a labourer, and have always been a 
labourer, and I suppose I should offer a 
pious hope that to my last day I may 
remain a labourer, since he only is happy 
who is engaged in work. 

Now, as a labourer, how am I to address 
those who happen to be seated opposite to 
me? We heard yesterday from several gen- 
tlemen, and I agreed with them, that the 
great object of us all should be as far as 
possible to learn the point of view of those 
opposite'. May I use language which in my 
humble judgment expresses it? We always 
fail in our duties to our fellowmen unless 
to the extent that we can do so, we get 
right into his skin and look upon the world 
through his eyes; and, though I may fail, 
I shall at le-ast attempt that task. May I 
say that whenever I am addressing a fair 
audience, or taking part in the deliberations 
of a body which is more ot less consultative 
in its attitude, I am reminded of that 
splendid American stateman, in my humble 
judgment one of the finest men that ever 
breathed the breath of life, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and his historical utterance, "Malice 
towards none." , 

Now, having said that, I have apparently 
to take an attitude against that taken by 
those on the other side; but I wish to em- 
phasize the word "apparently", because, 
after all, it seems to mc that there is no 
fundamental difference between us on this 
subject. We are all perfectly open to give 
a counsel of perfection to the Dominion 
and to the different provinces. There is only 
one difference which occurs to me, and it is 
an immense difference, bceause when you 
come to consider this point of the agenda, 
what does it mean? 

I have to hurry, so you must permit me 
to speak as though I were an oracle, when 
I should prefer to argue the question. TheTc 
are these possible interpretations: does it 
mean the uniform action of the several 
provinces alone? Does it mean uniformity 
of action between one or two or three or 
more provinces? Does it mean uniformity 
of the laws of one or two or three or more 
provinces? Does it me-an uniformity of the 



laws of the Dominion in themselves? Does 
it mean uniformity of the laws as between 
the several provinces of the Dominion? 
Unless it is limited to the first meaning, it 
means that at once you realize — ^what is so 
tremendously dear, shall I say, at least, 
of such immense concern to all of us — that 
it should be clearly shown what are the 
several rights of the- provinces on the one 
hand and of the Dominion on the other. 
It is not a small question; it is not a thing 
that we should dispose of even in the most 
elementary way by reference to a com- 
mittee. 

In iny judgment, there is a difficulty 
beyond that again. It is: what am I going 
to unify towards? You must have a, standard 
towards which you are moving. In a sense 
it occurs to me the consideration of this 
item at this time is putting the cart before 
the horse. What is the' design, here? It 
is to set a standard satisfactory to the people 
at large throughout the Dominion. But we 
have not got our standard. It is not even 
suggested that any legislation, whether of 
the Dominion on the one hand or the several 
provinces on the other, is standard"'legisla- 
tion. In fact, if we are to pay due attention 
to what we have heard this morning, there 
is no such standard; so how are we to 
attempt to arrive at it unless by the con- 
sideration of the items of the agenda that 
come after this one? I suggest to you, 
■fellow labourers, on that side, and to you, 
fellow labourers on this side, that if we 
really discuss this matter fully at the pre- 
sent time we are in fact wasting the time 
of the Conference, because it will be found 
that when the Committee goes into se'ssion 
it has really nothing to deal witlj. My 
only suggestion, therefore, is that we take 
up the concrete suggestions contained in 
the agenda, hoping that out of their con- 
pideration some solution may arise; then, 
perhaps, but certainly in my judgment not 
until then, can we with any hope of success 
or any satisfaction deal with this item 
number one. 

I thank you for listening so patiently to 
these hurried remarks. 

Mr. JAMES SIMPSON (Toronto): Mr. 
Oh'airm'an, Ladd'e'S aaid Gentlemen: I think 
it is the desire that we shall make as rapid 
and as sensible progress in this Conference 
as possible. Listening, as I did attentively, 
to the addresses of the representatives of 
the employers, I was exceedingly gratified 
to know that upon the main proposition 
now before the Conference there was gen- 
eral agreement. That is, there is an ex- 
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pressed desire on the part of not only the 
representatives of labour on this side, but 
— sliall I be permitted to call them also 
representatives of labour, on that side — that 
there should be some effort made to unify 
the laws of the various provinces that have 
to do with the conditions that obtain in 
industry, and also the conditions which 
govern the men and women who work in 
the industries of this country. 

We are agreed upon that, I think because 
we realize that the methods that have been 
employed by the various provinces in pre- 
paring tlieir evidence and information on 
which to base legislation have indicated the 
necessity of greater uniformity, after each 
province has made its own effort to enact 
laws which labour representatives in their 
own interest, and for their protection, had 
desired to be placed on the statute toook. As 
an illustration of what I mean, let me say 
that, when the agitation from the ranks of 
organized Labour grew all over the country 
in favour of workmen's compensation, it 
was not every Provincial Government that 
listened to the appeal at the same time. 
Consequently, that province which listened 
to the appeal of labour would appoint a Com- 
mission, have a thorough investigation, and 
then endeavour to base its statutes upon 
"information and evidence that was adduced 
before that particular commission. In the 
opinion of the Legislature of that particular 
province, the statute that was passed em- 
botlipd the best that could be accomplished 
in the interest of those who appealed for 
that class of legislation. Naturally, after 
that law was enacted it was pointed out 
that if the province of Ontario or the 
province of British Columbia had a work- 
mon's compensatign law which more ade- 
quately ^protected the worker and his de- 
pendents, it would be a good thing for the 
'Other provinces in the country to copy that 
precedent. 

Now, in the very process of the enact- 
ment of 'this legislation it has been clearly 
shown that there are differentiations which 
are entirely unjust when we consider the 
basis upon which that legislation has been 
enacted. What I mean by that is this: that 
if a rate o<( compensation has been deter- 
mined as being 55 per cent, being based 
upon equity, and another province has 
decided that the basis of compensation 
should be 100 per cent of a man's earnings 
for an entire year, and that he is entitled 
to that compensation, then it is the duty 
of somebody — ^whether it be a private in- 
dividual, or the Attorneys General and 
other responsible representatives of Gov- 
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ernment, or whether it be the Provincial 
and Federal Governments in agreement — 
in my judgment, and the judgment of the 
men for whom I speak, that there should 
be some effort to establish in the various 
provinces of this country a workmen's com- 
pensation law which in equity would be the 
same in one province as another, and deal 
as justly with the workers in one province 
as the~workers in another. I am satisfied 
that the judgment of the employers who are 
here this morning agrees with our judg- 
ment ill this matter. What claim can be 
made that a worker in Saskatchewan is 
entitled to 100 per cen_t of his earnings for 
one year, while in Ontario he is only en- 
titled to 55 per cent? Take another Act. At 
a recent meeting of the Legislature they 
saw fit to amend the law giving to the 
widows of men who had been killed in in- 
dustry an annual allowance of $30 a month, 
and an allowance to each child of $7.50 
instead of $5 a month. Is that the law in 
every other province of Canada? Not at all. 
Therefore there is another clause introduced 
into that law which is supposed to be more 
equitable than the clause which preceded 
it. Thus I might go on elaborating as to one 
law after another in the province of Ontario 
which should be very carefully considi^red, 
to show that a better basis of equity should 
be* adopted towards those who are involved. 
Let me say to the employers, as I have 
this privilege of speaking, that if I interroret 
■aright the intentions of the men who are 
on this side, irrespective of the opinions 
we hdld as men — for we may be called ultra- 
radical, moderates, or reactionary — I am 
satisfied that every man who is here this 
morning has come with the earnest desire, 
irrespective of his love for radicalism or 
anything, to establish a better basis for the 
reJations between employers and employees. 
Therefore I want to. say that there is 
another point of agreeirlent — and I would 
like to interject this, that the last time I 
saw Mr. Grier was when we were sitting 
together upon .a railroad tie in our pyjamas, 
after going through Ji, railroad wreck, and 
we establisched a fraternity at that time 
which perhaps it would be well for us to 
maintain. I was going to say that we are 
perfectly in lagreement in the task which 
has been suggested by the recommendation 
of the Commission on Industrial Rela/tions, 
and which has been dealt with by us in the 
recommendation which we are placing 
before the conference. We recognize the 
tremendousness of the task that will con- 
front such a Commission if it is appointed, 
the difficulties that would face the Attorney 
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General and the other representatives of 
Government mentioned by Mr. Shaw. We 
recognize that no matter who undertakes 
this tremendous task, it is diflBcult, and the 
conditions that prevail in the different 
provinces will have to be considered, and 
the differentiations will have to be taken 
into account. 

Therefore we are agreed as to the neces- 
sity of the uniformity of the laws; we 
recognize the tremendous difficulties in the 
way; and I feel that there is no question 
in this Conference on which there will be 
as much agreenaent as the present one; I 
would tiherefore suggest that, instead of 
laying this question aside, it should be 
decided on this basis, that the recommen- 
dation suggested by Mr. Bruce, who re- 
presented the labour .side of this question, 
should go to the Oominittee, to see if we 
could not draft a recommendation that 
would meet the views of this Conference. 
Then we will make progress, whereas if we 
agree to lay this over, I am satisfied we 
will meet other questions that will have 
to be laid over, and we have only five 
days for the acoomplishment of the biggest 
task that was ever assigned to employe -s 
and employees in Canada. T am satisfied 
as to the necessity of unification, satisfied 
as to the difficulties in the way; but I 
believe we are big enough men to solve the 
problem tha;t is before us this morning. 

Mr. JOHN-il. SHAW: If Mr. Simpson 
will move that that item be referred to the 
Committee, I willl second it; or if he will 
move that Item No. 1 be laid over for 
furtlier discussion at this Conference, I 
will second it. 

Mr. SIMPSON: I will move that the 
Item be referred to the Committee, with 
the recommendation as suggested by Mr. 
Bruce. I was going to move that the matter 
be refeirred to the Committee, with instruc- 
tions to bring in a recommendation in 
harmony with the resolution. 

Mr. TOM MOOEE: And the discussion. 

Mr. SIMPSON: And the discussion, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. SHAW : I will not agree to that. I 
am wiling that the matter be referred to 
the Committee without the discussion, 
without prejudice to the views of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. TOM MOOEE : We understand clear- 
ly from Mr. Shaw that it is the desire 
to have the Committee bring in the i-Oso- 
lution, and that it is the desire that 



they shall take into consideration th 
recommendations made on our beha' 
and also the discussion, and the sul 
jects mentioned by the other side in th 
discussion. Is that the understanding? 

Mr. SHAW: No, I am not going to tie th 
hands of the Committee. 

Mr. TOM MOOEE: They are not tied; i 
is only to consider. 

Mr. J. W. BRUCE: My own understand 
ing of this matter was that there should bi 
an open discussion, with a reference of th( 
subject-matter to the Committee to draft s 
resolution based on the understanding ot 
both sides, and then to return the mattei 
to the floor of this Conference, to see if i1 
would carry the vote of this Conference. 

Mr. SHAW: Refer the matter to the Com. 
mittee without any instructions tied to it, 
and I will second it. 

Mr; BRUCE : I move that this subject 
matter be referred to the Committee to bring 
forward a definite resolution. 

Mr. SHAW: I will second that motion. 

Mr. SIMPSON: That is quite agreeable 
to me. 

The CHAEB'MAN: Agreeably to the mode 
of procedure decided on this morning when 
you adopted the report of the Cominittee 
on Arrangements, it is now moved and 
seconded that the subject-matter contained 
in Clause No. 1 of the revised agenda be 
now referred to the appropriate Committee 
for consideration. What is the will of the 
Conference? 

The motion was put and carried unanim- 
ously. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will the Committee 
upon whom devolves the task of considering 
this item in the agenda make proper 
announcement of the time and place of 
meeting, so that those desiring to appear 
before the Committee, particularly the 
representatives of the Provincial Govern- 
ments who are here, may have the oppor- 
tunity if they so desire? 

HOURS OF LABOUR. 

DISCUSSION OF EECOMMENDATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next order of bus- 
iness will be Item No. 2 on the revised 
agenda: 

2. Consideration of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
respecting hours of labour. 
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Mr. TOM MOORE : Ib iit decided itibat the 
question shall be introduced from one side 
of the House on every occasion, or are we 
going to alternate, out of respect to our 
friends? I would suggest that we alternate. 
I do not think we desire to "hog'.' it on this 
side; and, we having presented one topic, 
I think that the opposite side may very 
properly take the lead in the next matter. 

Mr. SHAW:^It would be perfectly agree- 
able to us, Mr. Moore, if you introduced 
the subject each time. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Chairman, in 
harmony with the remark that we have 
the ability to do that, I will ask Brother 
McClelland to introduce the subject. 

Mr. J. A. McClelland (Montreal) : Mr. 
Chairman, fellow delegates: In the opening 
speeches we heard yesterday all the speakers 
commented on the importance of this 
gathering, and all seemed to agree that 
there was great necessity for it, which 
would ptesuppose that there was consider- 
able unrest in the country, or a Conference 
would not be necessary to bring the different 
parties together. None of the speakers, how- 
ever, proposed any panacea for the diffi- 
culty, and rightly so. They all have hopes 
that this Conference will at least minimize 
the difficulties that are conironting this 
country at the present time on the ques- 
tions that we are here to discuss. 

On the agenda supplied us w© have nu- 
merous topics of a more or less contentious 
nature, but I venture to say that there is 
no question on the agenda that has caused 
or is causing greater misunderstanding 
throughout the industries of this country 
than the question of the hours of labour. 
For a number of years pp.st, and at the 
present time, the workers have been de- 
manding that the hours of labour be 
shortened, and before the employers, many 
of whom are here, they have been putting 
forward their different reasons for this 
change in conditions. Always, invariably — 
at least, this happened some little time 
asro — we were charged, as all the organiza- 
tions here are aware, with a studied 
attempt to reduce the output of the factory, 
or to entirely cripple the industry. Many 
of the gentlemen here are aware that those 
charges are being laid against us from time 
' to time because of our efforts to reduce the 
hours of labour. We have endeavoured at 
all times to demonstrate that our object 
was not to cripple the industry. We have 
no reason to do that, as is obvious, but we 
have some reason to try and preserve the 



health and promote the happiness of , the 
workers of the Dominion of Canada. There 
have been reams of paper used in 
giving reports of investigations made on 
this subject. I am sure the em- 
ployers who are here have read those 
reports; we know many of them have; 
and we know that many of the employers of 
labour are agreed that the shorter work-day 
is something that should obtain everywhere. 
Many of the gentlemen who are here have 
agreed along these lines and have signed 
agreements to that effect. But that is not 
going far enough. What we are here to- 
day for is to try to reach a common under- 
standing, in order that we may ask the 
Government that legislation be enacted 
making the forty-four hour week, or the 
eight-hour day, applicable all over the 
Dominion of Canada and in all industries. 

We have here some data. I do not in- 
tend to read it all, Mr. Chairman, but in the 
memorandum that has been supplied us 
with the agenda it is evident that we are 
not asking for something that does not 
apply elsewhere — that we' are not trying 
to break in on something new, for we find 
under the caption of " The Eight-hour Day 
Movement Abroad," in the memorandum 
printed with the proposed agenda, the names 
of the countries where such legislation has 
been enacted. I do not consider that it is 
worth my while reading it; you all have 
copies. 

There are other matters, though, in con- 
nection with the question that it might 
probably be well to read. I have here 
something, that has been published by Lord 
Henry. Bentinck, M.P. He makes a very 
exhaustive report, after investigation, on 
the question of the shorter work-day. -To 
read all of it, which is very important, 
would be altogether unnecessary; but with 
reference to certain portions of the argu- 
ment in favour of the eight-hour day, I will 
read one excerpt. 

It is certain that unless our^ industrial life 
is to be guided in the future by the appIli;ation 
of physiological science to the details (if its 
management, it cannot hope to maintain its 
position hereafter among some of its foreign 
rivals, who already in that respect have gained 
ar present advantage. 

He goes on to demonstrate that the shorter 
work-day is favourable to increased out- 
put in industry. He goes further than 
merely to consider the investigations of the 
present day; he goes back as far as 1843 
and continues! his examination right up to 
1918. One other part of this report I will 
read. I will place it all in evidence before 
the Committee and the members of the 
Committee can examine it themseives. I 
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am just picking out little pieces. He says, 
referring to the-^ear 1893, that under the 
forty-eight hour week production increased 
as against the fifty-three hour week pre- 
viously in operation. Though the piece- 
workers lost slightly during the year, their 
falling-off diminished as the year advanced, 
showing a steady adaptation to the altered 
conditions of work. He goes on to say that 
in the first three months they earned 1.76 
per cent less than the standard piece rates, 
and the decrease was gradually reduced 
until they were earning more money in the 
smaller number of hours. He says further 
that the time lost under the fifty-three hour 
week averaged 2.46 per cent, whereas under 
the forty-eight hour system it was reduced 
to 0.46 per cent. The health of the em- 
ployees having been so vastly improved 
by the shortened hours, by the recrea- 
tion they were able to obtain, by the 
fact of their having something other to do 
than simply to work and sleep, the effect of 
the shorter hours was that the workmen 
were better able to attend to their duties 
day after day without any los3 of time. 

He goes on to give an Adm'ralty Report 
and demonstrates that, after trying the re- 
duced hours for eleven years, the Admiralty 
reported that the cost of production at th6 
dockyards compared favourably with the 
cost previous to the introduction of the 
forty-eight hour week. He is unable to 
give exact data. Of course, the Govern- 
ment do not publish thpse matters very 
quickly. 

I point this out to show that these state- 
ments of Lord Bentinck and of many others 
who have made investigations in this mat- 
ter substantiate the statements that we have 
rtfade from time to time on this particular 
point, and that our efforts are not directed, 
nor is there any underlying motive for 
endeavouring, to reduce or curtail output, 
when we claim a reduction in the working 
hours. 

As I have said, there are many employers 
here who are favourable to the shorter 
work-day. There are a number who are 
entirely opposed to it. It is the opinion 
of the committee members from this side 
who have been charged with introducing 
this topic that we should simply bring 
forward a recommendation on the floor, so 
that the discussion can be continued on 
that recommendation or on the subject- 
matter of our introduction. We do not 
intend to take up the half-hour that has been 
allowed us. This matter is so widespread and 
covers so much ground that if we even 
attempted to cover the ground adequately, 
we could not do so in the time that has 



been allotted. We have, however, as I 
have said, a large amount of data here to 
substantiate the claims that we have been 
making from time to time. We intend to 
place this before the Committee, and the 
recommendation of the Royal 'Commission 
is the recommendation of our Committee, 
that the forty-four hour week be inaugurated 
by legislation in the Dominion of CSanada. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock, Ont.) : 
I would suggest that evidence that is not 
submitted to this Conference in open 
meeting, should not go before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J. A. McCI/ELLAND (Montreal) : Mr. 
Chairman, we have purposely endeavoured- 
to procure as much evidence as we possibly 
could, so that the Committee should have 
something on which to base their recom- 
mendations to be submitted to this meeting. 
I think that if the Committee are going to 
bring -in an intelligible report or recom- 
mendation, either one way or the other, 
they must have an understanding of what 
has taken place in other parts of the world, 
and we have not the time to repeat it here 
for the sake of our records. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: I submit that it 
is the Committee's business to endeavour to 
interpret the opinion of this open meeting^ 
as it develops in the discussion and to 
bring in a report upon those lines. If the 
Committee is to retire to the Library on 
the Hill and dig up all sorts of information 
on every subject, and then bring in its 
report, it is not functioning as we suppose 
it ought to do. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG (Winnipeg); With regard 
to this matter which has just been projected 
before the Conference, I think it would be 
a very serious mistake to adopt any cast- 
iron regulation with regard to the procedure 
in Committee. There are many interested 
in this Conference. The Committee on 
Arrangements yesterday were brought face 
to face with the fact that there were present 
here a number of gentlemen representing 
specific interests who felt that they had 
not been given the proper status at the 
Conference, particularly by exclusion from 
representation on committees, and the Con- 
ference has" to-day modified its policy with 
regard to them and given them representa- 
tion. Now, we have sitting here in the 
centre of this Chamber gentlemen repre- 
senting the provincial legislatures of Can- 
ada. Their counsel may be very necessary 
to some of those committees. , There may 
be ladies or gentlemen attending this Con-' 
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ference whom the committees may think 
it desirable to consult with regard to matters 
that may come before them before they 
specifically determine what the nature of 
their resolutions shall be, .and I think my- 
self that we should be adopting a very 
unwise policy and injuriously restricting 
the scope of our committees not to permit 
of some representations being made in Com- 
mittee. I am speaking of general policy and 
not particularly with regard to the matter 
which is immediately before the Conference 
now. I think it ia a very bad policy to 
surround the committees with the condition 
that there' shall be no intrusion after the 
subject-matter has been referred from the 
Conference. It may be very vitally neces- 
sary, in order to enlighten the mind of the 
Committee, that there shall be access to 
opinion outside the Committee itself. 

The CHAlKiMAN: Ladies and gentle- 
men: The Chiadr is oi the oplndon thiajt the 
Convention ought to follow the procedure 
that it adopted yesterday upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, and that is, that no Committee 
shall draft any resolution until after the 
subject has been^ discussed in the Conferen- 
ce. I do not think that the subject that is 
now before you, in view of its great import- 
ance to all concerned, has as yet been 
thoroughly or frankly discussed, and I 
would suggest that the Conference proceed 
at some length to hear opinions that may 
be held by delegates representing both in- 
terests, before we refer this important ques- 
tion to a Committee. 

Mr. M. P. WHITE (Toronto) : Mr. Chair- 
man, I rather think that the gentleman who 
has just spoken (Mr. MoClelland) should 
go on and place his reasons for advocating 
the eight-hour day at this time before the 
whole Conference. It is very necessary for 
the Conference to know the basis of the 
reasons for a shorter day. If we do not have 
that evidence from the employees' side, and 
we have evidence on the question from our 
side, how can the Conference come to any 
definite decision in the matter? I think 
the evidence which he states he has to sub- 
mit to the Committee is of very great im- 
portance, and that, while it may be lengthy, 
he should at least give the gist of it to the 
Conference for the information of every one 
here. 

Mr. J. A. MoCLELLAND: Mr. Chairman, 
we are interested in the shorter work-day, 
as I intimated, in the first instance, from 
the standpoint of the benefits to the worker. 



As I have stated, we believe that the 
workers have some other thing to do in life 
than simply to work and sleep; and under 
the longer hours it has been found that 
the worlser, when he returns to his home 
in the evening, has no ambition for any- 
thing but simply to go to bed. The first 
investigation by Lord Bentinck, which is 
recorded here, was begun at a time when 
it was much easier to work the longer 
hours than it is to-day, and yet the Inves- 
tigating Committee found -it then necessary 
to recommend a reduction of working hours 
for the sake of the health of the employees. 
At that time the methods of manufacturing 
were altogether different from what they 
are to-day, in all the industries of the coun- 
try, or at least in the majority of them. 
With the introduction of improved machi- 
nery the pace has been made so fast that 
it is absolutely impossible for the worker 
to maintain iffor any great length of time. 
The result is invariably that he falls ill, 
and his family or those dependent upon 
him suffer in consequence. We have en- 
deavoured to shorten the working hours for 
that reason, amongst many others. We 
have hejre an interview with Sir Robert 
Hadfleld, published in 1917, in which he 
refers to the matter of the shorter work- 
day in these terms : 

He noted that for years employers in England 
had made an earnest and unsuccessful fight 
againslt the forty-eight hour week. "Now, 
under war conditions," he continued, "when it 
is necessary that we should produce at a 
maximum, we have turned to it, as a means 
to just that end, and find it most efficient.... 
"When the war broke out It was no longer a 
question of the greatest number of hours for 
the least pay ; it had become a question of the 
greatest output in the shortest space of time. 

It was considered advisable, then, in or- 
der to increase the output, to shorten the 
working day. Therefore the workers must 
to some extent be benefitted physically. 

We have the report of an investigation 
made by the Labour Bureau in the United 
States with reference to the shorter working 
day. Evidence was given by forty-six in- 
dustrial physicians. Amongst other things 
they say : 

A number of physicians g^ve as their reason 
for advocating the eight-hour day that it makes 
for a more efficient working force, and so 
favours both employer and employee. The 
Physician (supervising a department store) 
giving eight to ten hours as the best lengh for 
the working day stated that longer hours were 
possible for the girls under his supervision 
because the work in that store was easy and 
the conditions good, but that his reply referred 
to his own Industry alone. One physician 
advocating the eight-hour day stated that hours 
should be fewer than eight for worLers In 
"hazardous" or "nervous" occupations. 
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Most of our occupations are nervous and 
hazardous, or come under that head . 

The workers want to he able to enjoy 
more of the daylight. Some have been 
referring to saving daylight. I merely take 
this matter up from the standpoint of the 
workman, from what I get from him from 
day to day as to the effect of the shorter 
working-day on industry. I thought that 
argument was the one that would be 
adduced if there was any opposition, and 
that is what I would base my argument 
upon. I have produced a number of reports 
here showing earnings in different indust- 
ries under the shorter work-day as against 
the earnings under the longer-hour system, 
which demonstrates the fact that the em- 
ployees are better able to conduct their 
business under the shorteT work-day. I 
have here, "The Eight-Hour Day Defined." 
It is Research Report No. 11, 1918, issued 
by the National Industrial Conference of 
the United States. That is an organization 
whose members, I think, might be called 
the American Manufacturers' Association. 
Amongst other things they say: 

This system does not Involve any organized 
overtime. While its adoption may be based 
in part on the same grounds as are urged for 
the straight eight-hour day, it is a product 
of industrial organization and not of legislative 
enactment. Its effect upon output is radically 
different from that of the straight eight-hour 
day, while as a wage measure it differs from 
the basic eight-hour day. As against either 
of these arrangments, the eight-hour shift 
system obviously increases total production, 
while it lessens production cost by offsetting 
the burden of idle machinery and other over- 
head expense. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I 
need go any further, than the Report of our 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. 
That Com.mission travelled through Canada 
and brought in recommendations as a re- 
sult of exhaustive interviews with the 
different peoples throughout the country, 
both employers and employees. While you 
have the report before you, yet I shall ask 
your indulgence while I read a portion of 
it to you. It says: 

We found at the great majority of places 
visited a demand by the workers for a shorter 
working day. based on their desires for more 
leisure and energy to devote to the things of 
life other than work, and a general approval 
by the employers In regard to this. 

Many opinions were expressed by workers / 
on this proposition. The most common rennogt 
was for an eight-hour day with the Saturday 
half holiday, where already established, and 
its further extension wherever possible, thua 
making the forty-four hour week. 



Then follows a statement of the difficulties 
with which they were faced. Then they 
go on to say: 

In many industries in Canada the eight-hour 
day has already been adopted, and it has been 
recognized by the Peace Treaty. We recom- 
mend that it be established by law throughout 
the Dominion, with due regard for the above 
considerations. Such legislation should provide 
for a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, 
which should^ include Sunday whenever practic- 
able. 

When we talk of- a shorter work-day, 
some of the employers here will probably 
be surprised to know that in th© Dommion 
of Canada the woikers are not all working 
on the basis of a nftie-hour or an eight-hour 
day, but that there are many empiJoyees 
who are working from ten to twellve hours 
a day. I am given to understand that in 
some of the mills the hours average about 
twelve hours a day. 

We have endeavoured by means of many 
arguments to carry the judgment , of the 
employers to the point of reducing the 
number of working hours for the sake of 
the health of their employees. In many 
instances we have found it impossible to 
get them to do so. What we ask for is 
• legislation to bring that about, so that if 
an employer is not disposed to grant a 
shorter work-day along with' other em- 
pQdyers in the country, he should be com- 
pelled to do so. We want legislation along 
this line. 

The CHAIRMAN: As many of the dele- 
gates were not present to punch the cJock 
promptly at 10 o'clock this morning, if it 
is agreeable, I would suggest that we go 
on for a few 'minutes jnore. 

Mr. A. B. WEEKS: Mr. Chairman, I 
would suggest that if we are to extend the 
session to make up the time lost this 
morning, possibly it would be inadvisable 
to have an afternoon session, cramping the 
noon period, which might result in further 
lateness this afternoon. 

Mr. JAMES H. ASHDOWN (Winnipeg): 
Mr. Chairman, have I as an individual a 
right to speak before this Convention, or 
is the matter left to the Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: You have the same 
privilege as every other delegate. 

Mr. JAMES H. ASHDOWN: Then I 
want to say a word on this question. I 
want to say that the employer, if he is a 
wise man, has an equal interest with any- 
body else in the health and happiness of 
his employees. It is to. his interest that 
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his emiployees should^ have health, other- 
wise they cannot do their work. It is, to 
his interest that they shotiild liave hap- 
piness, and if it is possible to give haippiness 
under a different condition of affairs which 
he can bring about, it is in the interest of 
the empiloyer that that should be done. 

I should like to see this question go to 
the Committee. It is a question that the 
Labour Party feels very istrongly about. 
For my part, I may say, that for some time 
past we have agreed, and a larg portion 
of the community of Winnipeg have also 
agreed, to the forty-four hour week; that 
is, eight hours for the first five days, and 
four hours for the last day. But in our 
retail business we find it not reasonable lO 
close at 12 o'clock on Saturday. There are 
a great many people, among them many 
of the labour element, who want to get tools 
ox supplies so that they may do some work 
for themselves on Saturday afternoon. That 
puts a retail business in a little different 
position to others, an^ no doubt there are 
other lines which are similarly affected. 

When a forty-four hour week is asked 
for, it might be found, if it were enacted, 
that it was going altogether too far, and I 
think it is a matter that a CJornmittee might 
weli deal with and report ipon. It is one 
of those matters that should be referred 
to the Dominion Government to deal with. 
I should certainly like to see the matter go 
to the Co'mmittee. 

The Conference adjourned at 12.30. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference resumed at 2.30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been brought 
to our attention that in the report of yester- 
day's proceedings some delegates present 
were not mentioned. All corrections 
will be made to-day, and if any who 
were present but not so reported will notify 
till' Secretnry, we will see that their names 
are inserted in the report. 

Wo will now proceed with the business 
where we left off before luncheon. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock, Ont.) : 
Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of pri- 
vilege. At the lunch hour I was mildly 
criticised by some of my colleagues because 
they thought I had apparently insisted that 
the employees should open every question. 
I did not intend to convey the impression 
that we should have the advantage of being 
on the defensive all the time. I merely 
thought that as the employees were 
represented by men who have been giving 



this matter a life study, and we were a 
bunch of amateurs — busy ipanufacturers— 
they could open the matter better than we 
could, and we would endeavour to meet the 
arguments as best we might. I have this 
to say, however, that if it is ag-reeable we 
will open the questions alternately. 

Another matter: I noticed in the Montreal 
Gazette a glaring headline that we are 
divided — employers on the one side and 
labour on the other; that already antagon- 
ism had been manifested. I think that that 
headline creates a very false impression. 
The only reason we are divided is because 
we wish to sit together, because we must 
consult, and it would be very inconvenient 
if we were mixed up and could not chat 
with our friends about points as they arise; 
and I want it distinctly understood that 
there- is no antagonism, and that we are 
only sitting separately for our personal 
convenience in handling the situation in thei 
quickest and best pos.sible manner. 

HOURS OF LABOUR. 

THE DISCUSSION CONTINUED. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now be glad 
to hear from the next speaker who desires 
to discuss the subject. 

. Mr. M. P. WHITE (Toronto): Ladies 
and Gentlemen: The hours of labour of 
the people of Canada, whether for phy- 
sical or mental work, are truly expressed 
by' the ,sum-total of that production of 
the neceesai-ies and luxuries and business 
of life which our people require in their' 
daily or yearly rounds. The relative posi- 
tion of capital is truly expressed in the 
accumulated labouir orjenergy represented 
by .aJl the knowledge, experience and 
system, plant, equipment, and conveniences 
which the people have >at tlieir disposal in 
the production required. These two cJiief 
factors in national welfare must and do 
operate itogether to- produce the nation's 
needs. If the supply is large we have 
industrial prosperity, if small we hiiye 
industrial depression. The foundation of 
industrial prosperity is therefore produc- 
tion; the real wealth produced consists of 
goods, not money. The amount available 
for distribution, or what represents the 
standard of living of the people, depends 
entirely upon the amount produced. 

We are asked to consider the reduction 
of_ the hours of labour by legislation over 
the whole of Canada, so that eight hours 
will become the standard of a day's work 
for all classes of industry. It seems to 
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me that this proposal should have very 
s.e.rious investigation aaad considenation 
before ajiy action so far-reaching and 
powerful as legislation is taken. There 
are a number of phases to the hours of 
labour question. Apparently good reasons 
can be advanced in favor of reduction, but 
there are also vital reasons why we should 
not at the present time do anything to 
restrict or lessen production or increase 
cost in all those industries essential to the 
prosperity of> the nation. 

Let us examine some of the raasone why 
hours of labour should not be reduced from 
what they are, .axsd then compare them 
with the reasons advanced for reduction, 
so that we may more clearly draw the 
conclusions as to which side carries the 
most weight. 

The first thing to coinsider in regard to a 
reduction in hours of labour is the effect on 
production. If the material welfare of 
the people depends on production, as I 
have explained, then .surely the first duty 
of the people in their own best interests 
is to see that enough is produced to meet 
all requiremeiats and obligations. It is 
apparent to most of us that our ordinajry 
requirements are greater thaii they were 
before the war, and in addition we have 
to meet the great extra strain left upon our 
shoulders by the war, a share of the re- 
sponsibility for which belongs to every 
citizen of Canada and may rightly be 
called the price of freedom. And there is 
a further obligation still which, if not com- 
pulsory, should rest with equal weight 
upon us all, and that is the call of the dis- 
tressed peoples of the war-devastated 
regions great areas where production has 
been paralyzed and where it will take 
years for the machiiiery of industry to get 
going again on normal lines. There is 
great suffering there for want of the very 
necessaries of life. They need supplies 
and may not have the means to pay? Is 
it or is it not up to the citizens of this 
great industrially-unharmed Canada, not 
only to find the way to take care of our 
own needs, but to find time and the will 
to produce something worthy of our name 
and reputation to assist these people who 
have suffered infinitely worse than we 
have from the war? Are we Canadians, 
with all our facilities and ability to help 
supply these needs, going to sit down and 
say, "No, these obligations are none of 
oure; we must have greater ease, no mat- 
ter what happens, our health demands it; 
there is a feeling among our people that 



they must have it." If such idea* exist, 

■ it is because those who have them do not 

understand the truth about the situation. 

Is Canada over-produced or *imder-pro- 
^uiced at the present time? Is she going 
on at lan over-producing rate at this mo^ 
ment? I know that radical fellows are 
going about telling our people that we are 
over-produced; they say that is the reason 
for unemployment; that the high cost of 
living is due entirely to control .of the 
products by so-caJIed capital interests; 
that if only profits could be cut out every- 
thing would come down in prioe and the 
situation be saved for the employees. 
There are some industries which are over- 
producing, the luxury industry, the amuse- 
ment industry, and others which have to 
do with extravagance. Great munbers of 
employees in such industries will have to 
be turned into more necessary production 
if we are to do the right thing by our- 
selves and the world. 

The real fact is that Canada, like every 
other country, is very much under-pro^ 
duced- in all her essential industries. That 
is the basic reason for the high cost of 
living everywhere, and there can be no 
cure for the present very unwholesome 
state of affairs except through the medium 
of increasing production. It can be shown 
that we have a large job on our hands 
which will taice our utmost energy. We 
must cut extravagance and concentrate 
on healthy hard work. 

I believe that the average hours of 
labour at the present time throughout 
Canada are over 50 per week. We are 
asked to consider a reduction to a 
maximum of 44 per week. This would 
mean a reduction of six hours per week, or 
12 per cent of the total hours worked, and it 
corresponding reduction in output. It is 
estimated that the total value of Canada's 
annual production for 1917 was approxi- 
mately $4,600 ,0O0,0!)0; and assuming that 
should be possible, stilU it would, if 
reduced by 12 per cent leave a total of 
$4,048,000,000, or an annual loss in pro- 
duction of $552,000,000. Can there be found 
by any possible stretch of imagination any 
real compensating benefit to the people 
of Canada through an act of legislature 
which involves such startling conse- 
quences as that. 

Canada's total debt in 1914 was $350,- 
000,000. Canada's total debt at the pre- 
sent time is $1,650,000,000, or $770,814,000 
more than in 1917. 
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-In 1914 Canada required a revenue of 
$163,174,000, in 1917, of $232,701,000. For 
1919 Canada requires a revenue of $437,- 
679,000. This shows that we should pro- 
duced for 1919, in addition to our regular 
needs, enough to pay a revenue of $205,- 
178,000 more than we did in 1917, our hig- 
gest year. 

When we look squarely aX the) fact that, 
instead of creating a condition which in- 
volves a loss of $552,000,000 per annum 
in production, we must find the means to 
produjce the value of $205,178,000 more 
than we did in 1917 in order to meet ordin- 
ary requirementa and without considering 
increased needs and other obligations, viB 
must surely see that our economic posi- 
tion is not to be taken lightly. And there 
are additional losses of productive power 
which must be considered : the many thou- 
.sands of aliens who have left the country, 
the absence of five years of immigration, 
the 60,000 good men who did not come 
back, the reduced efiiciency of many 
thousands of returned men, and the 
greatly reduced efficiency of great num- 
bers of workers who have already develop- 
ed easy-going habits. It is :impos6ible to 
estimate just what these amount to, but 
they are very serious. 

Or." tlhing i& sure: it dwes noit look like 
a time to be cutting down hours of labor, 
but rather to be searching for every pos- 
sible means of increasing our efiiciency, 
for we must do a very great deal along 
that line if we are to thrive under the 
burden which is ours tO' shoulder. 

The second thing to be considered in 
regard to the reduction in hours is its 
effect on costs. If the hours are reduced 
from 50 to 44 hours per week, it means an 
increase in overhead charges of about 13 
per cent, and if the same rate of wages is 
to be paid for 44 hours as for 50, that 
adds 13 per cent to the net labour, or a 
total of 13 per cent increase in net cost. 
Apply this schedule to all the industries 
which produce necessities g,nd you get a 
definite and direct increase in the cost of 
living without considering the effect on 
other elements of cost to the consumer, 
who, by the way, is largely the worker 
himself. 

If we couple this increased actual cost 
with the actual diminished output, and 
bring our minds face to face with the fact 
that the output is already far short of 
requirements, surely it is not difficult to 
see that such, action promises no material 
benefit to the worker, but only leads to 



further trouble, and if forced upon the 
country must inevitably end in very serious 
industrial depression and hardship. 

The matter of costs has a very definite 
influence on foreign trade. Our export trade 
is rapidly falling oft; our money is at a 
discount in the United States; it (costs us 
$3.50 on every $100 we spend over there^ 
a most undignified state of affairs as well 
as involving serious loss when it comes 
to an adverse balance of $400,000,000 a year 
against us. 

There should be a greater market than 
ever before for what Canada can produce. 
Bear in mind that other countries are also 
under-produced, that the surplus of world's 
necessities is exhausted,, that untold billions 
worth of human energy has been spent in 
destruction. The volume of our foreign 
business depends chiefly on one thing, ^le 
ability to sell in competition with other 
nations and hence on our cost of production. 
If we cannot meet the price offered we 
cannot sell, and we are losing vast bvisiness 
at the present time on that account. If 
we cannot get our share of foreign trade, 
how can we pay our debts? The only way 
to meet our great financial obligations is 
to produce the necessary quantity of goods 
to sell in the foreign markets. 

If we allow our costs to go so high that 
we cannot meet competition, it involves 
not only the loss of business from outside, 
but also the danger that other countries 
will flood our markets with their goods at 
prices below our costs and so cause indus- 
trial depression both ways. 

The matter of foreign trade is so important 
and the cost of production so vital to its 
maintenance that I urge again the necessity 
for greater efficiency and more work. The 
obligation is positive; we cannot escape 
it; we have got to put forth much greater 
effort than ever before and we have got to 
make every citizen realize it. Who can 
honestly, in the face of this, stand up 
and say, "We must have shorter hours at 
once; we must not work so hard," and 
on what foundation of national interest 
does he rest his case? It seems to me there 
is oollossal misconception somewhere. 

Do not forget that we are already ham- 
pered by a loss of producers. I doubt if the 
Canadian people can do this task alone. 
Canada is a young country with vast 
natural resources upon which we have only 
made a beginning. We need more develop- 
ment, we need and hart3 alweys needed 
more capital, and all the .alleged profits 
and savings in the country will not he 
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sufficient. We need and have always nesded 
more people. This country can support 
five times the population that we have to- 
day. How are we going to secure any of 
these basic ndeds if we establish, or try 
to establish, a false economic condition in 
our country? Should we not rather say to 
ourselves: we must get down to a practical 
working basis — we must meet our needs 
with the necessary amount of energy to 
supply those needs. To do otherwise, is 
not to gain but to lose, and not only to 
lose, but to suffer in the very proportion 
that we fail. 

Now, it must be clear that these argu- 
ments are not made in the interest of 
employers, but absolutely in the interest 
of the whole people. There may be every 
sympathy with the widespread desire to 
go eaisy, but the trouble is it cannot be 
done; we are behind, away behind, with 
production, and we must first catch up. 
There may come a time when hours may 
be shortened and real wages or purchasing 
power may be much greater than they are 
to-day, but that time will only be when 
we have caught up, when we have produced 
more, than there is need for. We will have 
the choice then of dividing up still more 
or of cutting down the hours to whatever 
will maintain a satisfactory balance. 

The third thing to consider in regard to 
hours of labour is whether reduction below 
the present average of hours per week and 
the establishment of a standard 8-hour day 
for all trades is really necessary to secure a 
standard of health and recreation for the 
worker. This matter has been very exten- 
sively investigated in England and the 
United States, with the general conclusion 
that it is impossible to compare many 
industries with others in the matter of 
fatigue and the standardization of hours 
per day or per week. It is true that many 
industries in both of these countries work 
54, 56; 60, and 65 hours per week, and com- 
parative health and output tests have been 
taken on all sorts of reductions in hours 
per week; but, with the exception of a few 
like mining and smelting, no conclusions 
were made that hours need be reduced below 
50 per week on account of the health of the 
workers. It was found, however, that while 
to a large extent output did not suffer by 
reduction in hours where the previous hours 
were long, such as 54 to 65 hours per week, 
output did suffer in due prgj^ortion when 
hours were reduced below 53 per week. 
There may be exceptions where reductions 
below 50 did not lower output, but the pro- 



portion is so small that it is not worth 
considering. - 

The Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee of the British Ministry of Munitions, 
in Memorandum No. 29, October, 1917, on 
"Weekly Hours of Employment," made the 
following conclusions as to the proper 
length of the work-day: 

It is impossible to lay down a single rule aa 
to the best hours in all cases. The best scheme 
can only toe determined after a careful con- 
sideration of a number of different factors, such 
as the character of the strain, whether heavy 
or light, continuous or intermittent, pace ol 
machine work, factory environment, arrange- 
ment of hours and outside conditions. It was 
found that the time schedule producing the 
maximum output varied with the character of 
the operation. For men engaged in very heavy 
labour, the maximum hours of actual work 
yielding the most effective results appear to be 
56 hours per week; for men engaged in moder- 
ately heavy labour, probably 60 hours per week; 
while for men and youths engaged in light 
labour such as tending semi-automatic machines, 
proibatoly 64 hours per week would be the maxi- 
mum. 

I know very well these things are being 
changed very rapidly in England, but this 
is the finding of a Committee which was 
appointed t)y the Government to look into 
these things. It has nothing to do with 
what has' happened since. It was based 
upon an honest investigation of what they 
actually found in the industries they under- 
took to investigate. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, 
of Boston, has made extensive studies oi 
various basic industries in the United 
Stated during the past two years, including 
the metal industry, silk manufacture, cotton 
manufacture, boot and shoe industry, and 
wool manufacturing. In reference to the 
metal industry, it concluded that: 

1st, a 50-hour week has proved eflSciebt 
•and practicable in a large number of metal 
manufacturing establishments. 

2nd, a 48-hour week has proved practic- 
able in a considerable number of establish- 
ments. 

Thete is no clear-cut line below which 
a reduction in hours brings a practically 
uniform change in efficiency of production 
in different establishments. 

I go on to quote from the same authority. 
They conclude: 

Distinction should be made between what can 
be done and what as a practical matter will be 
done. Much' depends upon the degree of co- 
operation secured between the management and 
Its v/orkers. If full co-operation to attain the 
highest reasonable efficiency could be secured 
there can be little doubt that a 50-hour week 
could be generally adopted in the metal trades 
without serious loss of production. Several of 
the statements given in this report by manufac- 
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turers who maintained production when hours 
were shortened refer to such co-operation. Like- 
wise, the evidence indicates that under such 
conditions a 48-hour weelc could be made an 
eoonomio schedule in a much larger pr .portion 
of establishments than is now possible." No 
single factory could do more to accomplish this 
result than the recognition by workers of the 
indisputable principle that their real interest 
and that their real opportunity for bettering 
their condition lies in increasing the efficiency of 
individual production. But unless both manage- 
ment and workers actively co-operate to this 
end, there can be little question that the gen- 
eral adoption of a 48-hour week in the metal 
trade would involve a serious economic loss to 
the nation. 

•Less than 10 per cent of the metal trades 
industry.' in the' United 'States work less 
than 48 hours per week. 

In the other industries mentioned no 
conclusions are drawn in reference to a 48- 
or 50-hour week, as all those industries 
work almost entirely on more than 50 hours 
per week. 

We have basic industries in Canada, such 
as lumber and milling, fishing and agri- 
culture, whete the 48-hour day is wholly 
inapplicable. 

There cah be very little conte'ntion that 
reduction of hours below 50 per week can 
have a detrimental effect on the health of 
the "worker" except in a very few indus- 
tries. Therefore, what is the great need of 
compelling every one to limit output to 8 
hours pe'r day at this very stressful period 
of our history? 

The fourth thing to consideT in regard 
to hours of labour is where Canada stands 
with other nations in reference to the Peace 
Conference suggestions and to the dangers 
which lie behind the introduction of politics 
into industry^ The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, sent a Commission of very 
able men in the spring of this year to study 
the industrial conditions in England, 
France and Italy. I cannot do better than 
quote from the conclusions of this Commis- 
sion (Interim Eeport, paragraphs 20-22) : 

The most considerable introduction of politics 
into the industrial question has been, of course, 
the formation at the Paris Peace Conference of 
an International Labour Conference which has 
proposed certain clauses affecting labour to be 
inserted into the Treaty of Peace. 

Without going into a specific discussion of 
the standard of living or the 8-hour day, it is 
to be noted that these primary demands of 
organized labour have thus been given interna- 
tional advertising and that it is intended to 
bring the pressure of all governments to bear 
on the adoption by each country of such a 
measure as an S-hour day. It is a very adroit 
means of i establishing in the minds of the public 
who have not closely followed the matter that 
the S-hour day is coming anyhow, and hence 
that a legal enactment nright as well be accepted ■ 
now as well as later. 



While it is patent that such a law cannot be 
applied equally to all industries or to all kinds 
of workers — and the Paris proposals make pro- 
vision for some exceptions ; yet the inclusion 
of this clause in the Treaty of Peace makes it 
very difficult to prevent its introduction into 
kinds of work where it would be wholly inappli- 
cable. 

The immediate effect appeared in an agitation 
for the passage of an eight-hour law by the 
French Corps Legislatif. This Act was passed 
April IS, 1919. It was a patt of the general 
understanding to say that it was certain also 
to be enacted by national legislation in the 
United States ; that it was coming into all 
countries ; and this misunderstanding was Used 
to assure the passage of the French law. It 
was even asserted that French employers had 
assented to its enactment. After considerable 
inquiry we found this not to be an assent with- 
out a protest. The Minister of Labour had 
called a Conference of employers and labour 
leaders to discuss the proposed eight-hour law 
and pressure had been exerted on the employers. 
The latter indeed issued a printed protest against 
the measure, and they also urged that it should 
not be inserted in the Treaty of Peace. It was 
declared : 

1. That the total production of France before 
the war, was about $8,000,000,000. 

2. That nearly 2,000,OiOO workers, or 9 per 
cent, had been killed or maimed. 

3. That in workers Prance had lost one and 
one-half times more than Germany; two and 
one-half times more than Belgium ; five times 
more than England and Italy ; fifty-six times 
more than the United States. 

4. Together with the frightful reduction in 
births, which would continue even to 19S0, the 
diminution of 20 per cent in the hours of labour 
from ten to' eight would cause a redu:tion in 
the total production of Prance of $2,400,000,000, 
or 30 per cent. 

Coming in addition to the systematic destruc- 
tion in the war, which had not been suffered, by 
its competitors, the uniform and rapid reduc- 
tion of the labour day to eight hours would, in 
most branches of national production, according 
to the protest, be a disastrous influence and 
would stimulate the exodus of labour from the 
land to the cities. In iriany of the French in- 
dustries the loss of human dexterity could not 
be made up by any inlroduction of machinery. 
And yet, at this critical time, taking advantage 
of the mental, moral, and industrial upheaval, 
politics were being played with the labour 
question so that the law was quickly enacted 
by the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 

In Italy, politics had already been interwoven 
with industrial questions. Only a small per- 
centage of labour is organized into unions ; but 
the extreme radicals control them. They are 
the ones who make speeches, threaten, and when 
striking resort to violence. Thus they frighten 
the general body of peaceful workers into join- 
ing them in any crisis ; and they succeed in 
intimidating the employers. In recent months, of 
course, the absorbing question in Italy has been 
her attitude to the proposed terms of .peace. 

Taking advantage of this extreme situation, 
the extremists have increased' their demands, 
and to avoid a general strike while the Peace 
Con.?ress was in session in Paris, the Govern- 
ment brought great pressure to bear on employ- 
ers to meet the demands of labour. 

As a consequence, not so much because of the 
demands of organized labour, as to meet the 
exigencies of politics, the' employers have gen- 
erally accepted the principle of the eight-hour 
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day. In the metal trades, owing to slack dis- 
cipline, the old ten-hour day was only equiva- 
lent to about nine ; so that the change was 
really only from nine to eight hours. In the 
textile trades, however, the new Act will be al- 
most certainly disastrous. As compared with 
the pre-war period, labour costs in the cotton 
mills at the present time have been trebled. In 
reeling and throwing silk, costs are now 40 per 
cent above those of Japan, who has driven Italy 
out of the American market. In March silk 
wages were raised 20 per cent ; and now the 
additional payment of ten hours' wages for eight 
hours' work will be so ruinous that the mills 
will shut down rather than yield. Although the 
Government had bought up the silk crop under 
a valorization scheme, it favoured the eight-hour 
day. 

There is no law in England standardizing 
the eight-hour day; but limited hours are 
applied in certain industries and the 48- 
hour week as a unit dt being adopted in 
many industries. 

In the United States it is estimated that 
l6ss than 30 per cent of all industries work 
less than 48 hours per week, and there will 
undoubtedly be the greatest amount of op- 
position to further reduction. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that travel- 
lers who have recently returned from Ger- 
many state that the German people have 
settled down to the hard task which con- 
fronts them. They have taken oft their 
coats, gritted their teeth, and gone to work. 
They are prepared to produce, and soldiers 
are returning to industry as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The feeling there is that work is the 
great solvent and that production will save 
them from serious trouble. There is a feel- 
ing in Germany that they will meet the 
situation just as France met it in 1870, and 
that in a few years their surplus goods and 
their control of foreign markets will be such 
as to make the indemnity comparatively 
easyf Tliis indeed will be the situation if, 
while Germany is working, the rest' of the 
world is fighting to see how little may ibe 
produced. Politicians, business men, and 
labour leaders, should try and visualize the 
Germany of five years hence and to realize 
now that their program of work lis their 
greatest asset. Is it possible to bring this 
point home to our people, and particularly 
to the workers, who will be the chief suf- 
ferers if depression is forced on the country 
through the automatic and inexorable 
working of economic laws in creating an 
adjustment, which might be brought about 
by co-operation and increased production. 

Why not regulate the hours of labour in 
those industries the nature of which require 
regulation in the interests of the health and 
safety of the workers, but leave employers 
and employees free to make their own 
contracts under actual conditions existing 



in each industry and with regard to-domes- 
tic and international competition. 

The fifth question to consider regarding 
hours of labour is an exact definition of 
what the proposed 8-hour day is. That is, 
whether it is intended to be a straight 
8-hour day based entirely on health and 
welfare of the worker, or whether it is to 
be a basic 8-hour day, based upon the pay- 
ment of extra wages after eight hours have 
been worked. These two kinds of day 
regulation are very different in character. 
I beg to quote from the study of the 
National Industrial Conference Board on 
the Eight-Hour Day, which seems to cover 
the subject very 'thoroughly: 

The eight-hour day In its rigid sense, with 
prohibition of overtime, is 'founded on the theory 
that such limitations of work hours is demanded 
on grounds of health and social advantages. 
The contention is also often made that the 
straight eight-hour day is more productive than 
a longer workday. With these underlying pre- 
mises for limitation of hours of work, overtime 
is inconsistent. Clearly, if the health of the 
worker or his social rights demand that he shall 
not work more than eight hours per day, per- 
' mission of overtime labour, except in extra- 
ordinary emergency, is illogical. If the straight 
eight-hour day is more productive than a longer 
workday, overtime is absurd. 

The basic eight-hour day is essentially a 
wage issue. Eight hours of work are taken 
as a convenient standa'rd by which to 
measure service, any hours in excess of 
these in a calendar day being paid for as 
overtime, usually at higher rate, but some- 
times on a pro rata basis. 

Increased rates for overtime are obviously 
designed to discourage employers from 
resorting to it. . To this extent, the provision 
is related to the problem of health and 
social relaxtion. In practice, however, these 
penal rates have proved an incentive to 
overtime by the employee, and thus tend to 
defeat any desire to promote his health or 
increase his leisure. Therefore, these rates, 
though ostensibly a penalty on the em- 
ployer, are jn reality a premium to the em- 
ployee. So far as such an incentive induces 
the worker to work a longer day than is 
justified on the grounds of health, it is 
clearly warranted only by unusual emer- 
gency. In such cases overtime is physical- 
ly undesirable, and overtime rates mean 
extra compensation for diminished pro- 
ductivity. Furthermore, experience has 
shown that the overtime rates tend to 
increase the amount of absenteeism during 
regular hours, for which premium overtime 
rates workers can earn their usual wages in 
shorter time and are thus more inclined to 
"lay off." 
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In principle, the straight 8-hour day is a 
matter of social policy based on regard for 
the health, welfare, and leisure of the 
workers. The basic 8-hour day is a measure 
of eervice and reward. The former regulates 
hours of service, the latter is a form of wage 
arrangement. 

This essential difference is in a measure 
reflected in the methods by which limitation 
on work-hours has been brought about. 
Legislation has been the most general 
method for the introduction of the 8-hour 
day. Such legislation has usually been 
prompted by those who give weight to 
social considerations, while action by em- 
ployers or by labour unions has generally 
favored the basic day. In any event, labour 
organizations have repeatedly opposed 
legislative limitation of hours of work on 
the ground that such legislation would 
weaken their economic strength. Thus the 
American Federation of Labour at its Con- 
ventions in 1914 and 1915, defeated resolu- 
tions favoring the enforcement of a straight 
8-hour day by-law. The Adamson Law for 
railroad employees, providing for a basic 8- 
hour day, was, on the other hand, forced 
by the demands of organized labour. 

I submit that it is hardly a function of 
Government to enact a basic 8-hour day if 
it can be shown to be merely a practical 
means of increasing wages. I am inclined 
to believe that organized labour would op- 
pose a straight 8-hour day statute, in spite 
of the fact that their great and chief argu- 
ment is on account of health and welfare. 
It is clearly evident that a wage statute to 
provide increases of pay over 8 hours would 
operate very seriously against production 
and toward increases of costs in^ many 
industries, particularly those who would be 
compelled to reduce from their present 
basis of nine or ten hours, having to choose 
between reduction of output of from 10 to 
20 per cent, or increase the wages cost 
to the extent of time and one-half for one 
or two hours as the case might be. Again, 
it. is clear that production must come first, 
and is of overwhelmingly greater im- 
portance. 

The sixth question to consider in regard 
to hours of labour is, what proportion of our 
people, are behind these proposals for a 
shorter work day? I understand that the 
Labour side of this Conference is essentially 
organized Labour and particularly inter- - 
national organized Labour. Anyway, it 
seems clear that organized labour is pro- 
moting and pressing for this legislation. It 
is only fair to ask what proportion of the 
workers of Canada does organized labour 
represent? In the United States, with a 



total population of 100,000,000, it is estimated 
that about 40 per cent, or 40,000,000, are 
workers, and of these about 8 per cent, or 
3,000,000, are members of labour unions. 
I have no definite estimates for Canada, 
but on the same basis, with ,a popullatioE 
of 8,000,000 we should have a total of ' 
3,200,000 workers. According to the Depart- 
ment of Labour there are about 250,000 mem- 
bers of trade unions, which is about 8 per 
cent of the total, or the same as in the 
United States. 

Granting them to be 10 per cent, I submit 
that it ' is only fair to ask that great care 
be taken to obtain a definite record of the 
feelings and desires of> the great 90 per cent 
of the workers, and the still greater general 
public who are not represented here, before 
any legisllative action is taken. And before 
obtaining this record, I think the Govern- 
ment should carefully test the truth of the 
facts I have set forth, that it should prepare 
an authoritative statament of the whole 
case, and should circularize the entir'e 
population of Canada very thoroughly, so 
that the workers and the general public 
should have the opportunity to study the 
facts and judge clearly and intelligenttty as 
to the right course to take at this great 
crisis in our history. 

Now let us see what are the motives and 
ideas which are behind the demands of 
organized labor for reduction in the hours 
of labour and the standardization of the 
work-day over all industry. 

It seems to me to be unnecessary to 
discuss the unrest which exists in Canada 
as well as in every other country and the 
reason for its existence, the movements 
tending toward socialistic government, so- 
called democratic control of industry, and 
the threats of and the fear of revolutionary 
action by the radical element. 

Organized labour claims to have no sym- 
pathy with radicailism, but it does want 
more participation and more interest in- the 
conduct of production. It asks what it 
calls a fairer, share in the benefits of pro- 
duction or a more equal distribution of 
profits; in other words, it wants to raise 
the standard of living. (Granting that these 
things are reasonable, and also that the 
employers realize that a new era of n,»tional 
ob-operation for national welfare, genuine 
prosperity for all classes of people, all 
workers, whether organized or not, are 
necessary to the solution of our present 
fundamental national problem. Then the 
great question is how to accomplish all 
this or how to get properly started on our 
way without losing ground, without loain" 
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sight of the absolutely vital needs of the 
nation for greater production to meet its 
tremendously increased obligations. 

It seems to me that organized labour has, 
in its efforts to secure eonsdderation, deve- 
loped some practices which are economi- 
cailly bad. One of its greatest fears has 
been and is that of unemployment. 
Wherever labour has organized it has tried 
to restrict, and succeeded in restricting, 
■prodncti&n. It seems possessed of the idea 
that employment ia an exhaustible com- 
modity and that by lessening the produc- 
tion per worker, both by limiting the effort 
and shortening the hours, it must spread 
the worJk out over more workers. Whoever 
is to blame for the fact, the average em- 
ployee does not understacd'his true position 
in reference to total 'output. He does not 
connect himself with, but stands opposed 
to, the interests of management and capital, 
which are just as necessary to the national 
welfare and production as he is. He puts 
his own wants forward in the belief that 
there is somewhere an inexhaustible supply 
of wages which can be drawn upon to obtain 
his wailts if he can only enforce his 
demands. He does not know that wages 
really come out of the flow of products and 
other factors remaining constant. The dis- 
tribution of wages cannot be widened except 
by an increase of the flow. I contend that 
this belief of labour is a complete fallacy 
and is responsible for more suspicion and 
distrust, more incred,se in the cost of every- 
thing, more business depression than any 
other element in the industriad problem. 

r cannot help feeling that organized labour 
in Canada and the United States has an- 
other motive in securing an 8-hour day, and 
I am convinced it is a basic 8-hour day and 
not a straight 8-hour day it seeks; that is, 
the increase of pay which comes through 
overtime. It can readily be seen that, if 
wages are based on the relationship of an 
8-hour day to the cost of living, a condition 
where overtime became necessary or cus- 
tomary—and I am pretty sure the workers 
have always welcomed overtime— the extra 
wages would greatly augment the eiarnings 
of the workers receiving them. During the 
war, overtime was the rule all over America, 
and large sums were paid out in ebccess of 
the regular pay. It is wel'l known that in 
some United States Government plants 
when, after the stretes was off and the hours 
of labour were cut to eight per day and no 
overtime was forthcoming, the men actually 
went on strike to compel its reinstatement. 
The chief objection from an economic stand- 
point to carrying on industry under such 



conditions was the great increase in 
involved. This amounted to much more 
than the actual overtime paid, because it 
developed a great deal of time-taking during 
regular hours which was made up in over- 
time. Now, suppose in Canada we do suc- 
ceed in getting down to work and look our 
national needs square in the face, showilig 
plainly, as I have stated, the urgent need 
of greater production than we have ever 
made before, how long will it take to use 
up our very limited and more or less de- 
pleted supply of workers? Suppose, for 
argument, that we have passed legislation 
to restrict the hours of labour either to a 
straight 8-hour day or to a basic 8-boTir day. 
What are we up against? In the case ot 
the straight , 8-hour day we have blocked 
the way to increased production by a 
measure supposed to have been passed in 
the interests of health and leisure, which 
becomes directly opposed to the only im- 
mediate means of obtaining the necessary 
real wages and the material welfare! of the 
whole people. 

In the case of the basic 8-hour day we 
can waive the health and leisure inte'rest, 
and can increase production, though not 
in the proportion of the hours worked; but 
we create an immediate rise in the cost 
of production which might have a serious 
effect on all foreign business. It would 
undoubtedly have a definite effect on the 
cost of living, and tend to put it in the 
power of foreign competitors to invade our 
markets. It is only fair to say that the 
demand for shorter hours than are at pre- 
sent worked, from a desire for more leisure, 
may be quite justifiable under certain con-- 
ditions; but these conditions involve suffi- 
cient production,' which is the very heart 
and centre of the prosperity and welfare 
of the whole people of Canada. 

On behalf of the employers of Canada, 
1 ask a consideratioii of this analysis of 
the question of hours of labour, as made 
in the interests of all industry, all the 
people of Canada, and most of all the 
workers themselves. The' employers are 
keenly alive to the very disturbed dondi- 
tions; they are very willing to meet all 
questions fairly and honestly and to try to 
do what is best in the interests ot all con- 
cerned. They frankly admit there are faults 
on their side which should be corrected. 
At the same time, they cannot see that 
giving way to things theV know to be wrong 
c^n do any good. This is the time to dis- 
cover the errors and to get on the track 
of the genuinely right way. If they oppose 
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any suggestions or efforts which are made 
at this Conference, it is because they do 
not believe them to be wise at this time 
or in the interests of the whole people. 

The reasons T have" set forth against fur- 
ther reduction in hours of labour are not 
new; the same conditions exist in other 
countries and the same arguments are 
being used. The workers eKrerywhere are 
said not to believe them. It cannot be 
denied that great efforts have been made 
to keep the'm from believing them. But 
believing things are not true does not make 
them untrue. If they are true the workers 
must believe them before we can go very far 
on the road to genuine national welfare. The 
standard of living of the people depends 
upon real wages, and real wageb depend 
upon the per capita production. Canada's 
production and the whole world's produc- 
tion is away below requirements. 

Gol. DiAVID OAENEGIE (London, Eng- 
land) : iMr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I 
had no intention of taking part in this dis- 
cussion to-day; but as a result of what ha,s 
been said, I am impressed with my own 
experience — an experience which I am sure 
is common to most of the delegates on 
both sides of this House. I think there are 
advantages and disadvantages in having 
shorter hours for the worker; but the prob- 
lems are human and economic. What are 
the human problems? I can remember when 
my father advised me to continue my edu- 
cation, and I told him I was sick of school 
and was anxious to get into work. He said, 
"All right, my boy, go to it;" and at the 
age of fourteen I got up at five o'clock in, 
the morning and trudged down to work for 
five years, serving -my apprenticeship to 
engineering under conditions which were 
difficult, I am sure, to me; But when I re- 
member how many a sick man came to the 
shop and told us how his family was suffer- 
ing at home, and how he had spent two or 
three hours during the night looking after 
the youngsters, my sympathies began to be 
stirred, and I wondered whether, after all, 
even in those days when the monotony was 
not as it is to-day, some change could be 
effected. I can remember that the inspira- 
tion of life came to me when I started work- 
ing, and, instead of the desire to continue 
manual labour, immediately I touched the 
material things the mental activities began 
to operate, and science work was at once 
taken on in evening classes. Many a day I 
started 'at five o'clock in the morning 'and 
finished at twelve at night. That is a com- 
mon experience of all of us, and you say, 
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"But you survived it well, didn't you?". 
I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that if we 
are to set out in life to cater for those who 
by nature or by grace have gifts that will 
make them outstanding from their fellows 
in any characteristics whatever, we have to 
adjust our minds to some other considera- 
tions; we have to think over these; and we 
have to think also of those men, having 
handicaiSs who have^been damned into the 
world instead of born. We have to consider 
that the human problem to-day is one that, 
as employers or as employed, we cannot 
ignore. 

I said a moment 'ago that the conditions 
thirty-five years ago when I set out were 
different from what they are to-day. Auto- 
■matic machinery was practically unknown; 
we had a variety of work — the fitting, the 
turning, the pattern-making, the turn in 
the office, — and all those varieties of 
interests that made for a fresh and happy 
condition of mind that inspired the worker. 
What have you to-day? Why, you have a 
drudgeiry in ■ miamy emiploymemts tihait ds 
m.ad© exacting beoauise of itttie conditiotoB; 
you have a condition of affairs into which 
we halve bean ibhnown; by iraason of the great 
diesiire for 'increased' pMo'duotion. 

Now let me turn, if I may, to the econo- 
mic side. As I said, I have worked in the 
shops under the 91 and 10 hours a day sys- 
tem; but I have had the pleasure and the 
opportunity of comparing the difference 
between the 8-hour day and the old 10 and 
91-hour day; and I think I have facts to 
prove that the difference created by extra 
hours of leisure had such an effect upon 
the physical condition in reducing physical 
fatigue that under the 9J and the 10-hour 
day the production was no more than the 
production under the 8-hour day. 

I know that Lloyd George in his speech 
on British policy on the 18th August last 
stated that for twenty or thirty years he had 
been in the British House of Commons ad- 
vocating an 8-hour day. He said that it had 
been often stated in that House that no 
difference was possible— or shall I put 
it this way, that under the 8-hour 
day, a result was obtained equiv- 
alent — to that under the longer day; 
but he said his information was just 
the reverse. Let me tell you my own ex- 
perience in this matter. 'Sir Robert Had- 
field, whose name has been already men- 
tioned this morning, twenty-three or twen- 
ty-four years ago introduced the 8-hour day. 
I had the honour of managing. his works 
during the first four of five years of this 
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century, and I was able to make statistical 
comparisons of the work done during those 
years — #ie shtiirter tours with, the previoiis 
long-hours day — and I can say and I have 
this verified by Sir Robert himself— that the 
absolute economic results were equal it not 
more than the results obtained from the 
longer diay. Just befoTe coming here I saw 
■Sir Robert, and I said to him : " Now, ibell 
me, Sdi Robert, oam . you reoomimend a 44- 
houT week? You know as well as I dio 
tih'aJt during the time we were oipera'ting 
we miade someitfhdng ian?oiund the legdon bf 25 
per cen/t dividend on the jxioflte of produc- 
tion; do you anticipate that if a 44-hour 
week is intooduoed tdiere is any real hope 
that there would be equivalent eftbft put 
into itihe stouter hours to m'ake up fox the 
reduction?" He replied thialt he wiaB not 
in a positioin to make any definite as- 
isertion on that point, but he could only 
judge from the experience he had had, and 
he gave me this: "Dire disaster was pre- 
dicted for my firm in breaking away and 
going against all the then-known economic 
laws; happily not one of the predictions 
came true." His firm was in a position 
twenty-three years ago that many firms 
are in to-day in Canada and all over the 
world. 

Now, let me say another thing. We have 
in Canada a condition that does not exist 
in England; we have racial facts; we 
have provincial laws regulating hours of 
labour because of the conditions differen- 
tiating one province from another. These 
facts are so important in the consideration 
of the reduction of hours that any expe- 
rience that one may have had in England 
on the shorter hours day cannot be just 
fitted into Canadian experience. But I do 
say this, that if any shortening of the 
hours in any industry is considered advi- 
sable by this Conference, some evidence 
sihould be given ivam labour tbajt na- 
tional CDinddtioinfe must be also considiered, 
60 that we will have in retuim a ooire- 
s ponding iuoreasie of energy. From the 
human standpoint I believe ihhaJt it is ptolssi- 
ble to get rtiore work in the shorter day 
than in the longer day except when we go 
beyond a certain point where physical ex- 
haust ion tells. As hias been sO' ably pointed 
out by Mt. White, we hiaive a sdituation not 
only in Canada but 'ail over the world 
Which dem-ands serious ctonsidenartion if 
actual pioduotioin in the country ds to be 
saved from decline. We have, for instamce, 
condditions in India .to-day — what are they? 
We have a mat induistry in England which 
is struggling to maintain oompetiitioin wdith 



oob'lie llabloiuT dn India which is lal'most 
overpowering. I have siait at conferences of 
employers 'and emptoyees of the industry. 
I have seen the serious men o!n iboith sides, 
workers and employers, discussing ithiB 
miaibter, bo;th o* them feeling .thiaJt it was 
their own business'. It was not a question 
whether the labourer or the employer 
should be defeated on a proposition from 
one side or ithe other. They bad ithe ques- 
tion seriously before them: tow aire we 
going to overcome the competition which 
is brought about by longer hours of labour 
and cheaper labour in India in the produc- 
tdom of mats imported dnito' England 'agiaiosit 
the miats psoduced in England? The same 
position, in some measure, exists in Canada 
in relation to many products, land I think 
it is well that this subject should not be 
passed over lightly, but be fully considered. 

Mr. M. P. WHITE: It I may, I would 
just like to quote a statement of the Premier 
of Great Britain, made before the House 
of Commons, which is very significant 
when you consider it in its true light, be- 
cause, as Colonel Carnegie said, he has 
been an advocate of the 8-hour day. 

Mr. FRED WJSLSH: I rise to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN: According to the rules 
of procedure, the geinitlemiam who iatn>ducefi 
a subject may reply at the close of the 
debate. If you wiU kindly comply with the 
regulations, I'tliink the result will be better 
order. 

May the Chairman make a statement? 
There may be some present who are not 
clear as to the fact that Colonel Carnegie 
has been for a year past a member of the 
Labour Sub-Committee which has been 
advising the Cabinet on various matters 
here, and therefore he is a delegate here 
by virtue of being a member of that 
Oommiittee, in addition to his being a 
visitor, in the capacity in which he spoke 
yesterday. I just wanted to make that clear 
80 that all might understand it. 

Miss HELENA GUTTERIDGE (Vancou- 
ver) : Mr. Chairman, ten minutes is a very. 
very little time in which to take up a few 
of the points raised by Mr. White; but 
nevertheless I must take some of that ten 
minutes in trying to counteract the very, 
very pessimistic note which ran through 
his whole discourse. I think it would be 
as well for the delegates, at this Conference 
to bring forward again in their minds the 
fact that this Conference was called hope- 
fully; the hope being that we could arrive 
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at a common basis, at a solution, or bring 
forwanrd some means of allaying the unrest 
■which is so apparent throughouit the coun- 
try. The points touched upon by Mr. White 
were so numerous 'tihat I am only going to 
attempt to cover one or two. 

With regard to the qiiestion of the 8-hoair 
day, I think it should be borne in mind 
by this Conference that in putting forward 
a plea for an 8-hour day and a 44-hou.T 
week labour is not putting forward its 
ideal. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Hear, hear. 

Miss GUTTERIDGE : It is putting for- 
ward a camipromise. We are endeavouring 
to fix a oom,promise between what we 
consider is an ideal working day and the 
working day which the average employer 
of labour thinks is absolutely necessary 
for sufficient production to feed, clothe and: 
shelter the people of Canada, and also 
to meet the expenses of the wajr. Mr. White 
emphasized the fact that there was a great 
responsibility on the people of Canada in 
regard to the payment of the debt incurred 
through the war. I think, in fact I know, 
that the workers of the Dominion of Cana- 
da, all over Canada, fully realize their 
responsibility, inasmuch as it was a majority 
of the workers who laid down their lives, 
and it was the workers w!ho produced the 
weapons for the destruction of the enemy, 
and also produced the foodstuffs ifor the 
support of the armies in the field, without 
whiah the war could not have been carried 
on. The workers fully realize that, and they 
also fully realize that the war debt will 
have to be paid out of the production of 
the worker. There is no wealth except it 
be produced by the application of labour 
to the natural resources of any country in 
the world. There is no other wealth in 
existence. The workers, realizing that, and 
also knowing fully thaA their productive 
efforts are unalleviated, through working 
long hours, are pressing eagerly for -a shor- 
ter hour day to enable them to recover 
from the fatigue of the production, and 
sometimes the fearful speeding-uip to which 
they are subject to-day, which makes it 
necessary that they should not be worked 
every hour of the day and half of the night. 
They find that at least the very maximum 
working day should be 8 hours. I have read 
the report of the Ministry of Munitions 
in the old country dealing with ifthe ques- 
tion of the 8-hour day, and particularly I 
read it in connection with the working day 
for women; and I noted s.pecially that in 
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one instance there was found to be a fall- 
ing off in the output of the women workers 
in making munitions, and investigation 
revealed the fact that because of the hours 
they were working they did not recover 
sufficiently from the fatigue day after day. 
until there was such an accumulation of 
fatigue at tihe end of the week that they 
did not properly recover at the week-end. 
It was found that to continue the labour 
of women for a longer period than 8 hours 
a day— and the same think applies to men — 
was like stretching a piece of elactic a 
little too far: it did not go back as it was 
originally, because the elasticity was lost, 
and therefore the production was lowered. 
It was found that with the institution of 
a shorter working day igreater production 
resulted. Coming as I do from what we 
consider the more progressive West, I am 
astonished that there should even be any 
discussion on the enactment of legislation 
for .an 8-hour day. An 8-hour day and a 
44-hour week is a matter of custom out 
West in .practically all the industries; and, 
although I admit that the industries are 
very small compared with some industries 
in the East, and the same class of industry 
as carried on in other countries, I do not see 
those western industries going out of busi- 
ness. Neither do I see any signs that the pro- 
duction of the workers during those eight 
hours a day, or the four hours on Saturday, 
is any less than the production of the work- 
ers in the part of the country where they are 
working ten and sometimes twelve hours 
a day. I do not yet see any signs of bank- 
ruptcy in industries where both men and 
women are working eight hours a day and 
forty-eight hours a week. The reason that 
the labour movement is advocating a forty- 
eight hour week at the present tijne, as I 
told you right at the beginning, is that it is 
in the nature of a compromise. In this 
"older portion of Canada you have become 
accustomed to older customs and older 
traditions, and it is a little more difficult to 
overcome old customs and old traditions 
than it is to institute customs in a newer 
country. Therefore we must overcome that 
difficulty before advocating a more ideal 
working day from the workers' point of 
view, and with a view to meeting with the 
co-operation of employers of labour. The 
labour representatives are here in the sin- 
cere hope of solving some of the many 
problems which are pressing at the present 
moment. We think that the institution of 
an eight-hour working day will be one step 
at least, providing the employing interests 
are willing to meet us in a spirit of oo-opera- 
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tion in the establishing of that eight-hour 
day. 

There are a number of points I would 
like to cover, but I think I have taken up 
all of my time. 

Some DELEGATES: Go ahead. 

MISS HELENA GUTTERIDGE: Now. 
there is one point, as to which I did not get 
itihe exaot figureis' qoioited by Mr. W'hiiifce, in 
regard to the actual monetary value of pro- 
duction in certain given years; but I did 
hear him make this statement, that the 
introduction of an eight-hour day would 
decrease production twelve per cent, and 
therefore the money value of the production 
would be decreased to that extent. But I 
would point out to him that he was quoting 
figures lor 1917 and we are now in 1919. In 
1917 we had an army in the field, who had 
to be supported. The workers were pro- 
ducing everything for the support of that 
army and were in addition to that produc- 
ing munitions, which are not now being 
produced. That labour which was applied 
to the manufacture of munitions can now 
be placed in lines of more necessary pro- 
duction. You have also to take into con- 
sideration that a great deal of the foodstuffs 
produced during the war period were des- 
troyed and not used. We have not that 
jondition now to meet. The production 
accessary for the support of the people is 
lot so great as it was during the war. 
Therefore your 12 per cent decrease in 
production by the decrease in the hours of 
abour, should be, and is, I have no doubt, 
nore than made up in the year 1919 by the 
lumber of people taken from the manu- 
■acture of weapons of war and employed 
n production which is more necessary, and 
ilso by the great number of men who were 
sngaged in the war and who have now 
feturned to civil life and are employed in 
oroducing. They have certainly lived 
ihrough the period of the war and the 
workers produced all the foodstuffs neces- 
sary at that time. Apart from supplying 
he huge army of men actually fighting, the 
vorkers supplied the labour engaged in the 
jroduction of foods for their keep and in 
he manufacture of weapons of destruction. 
[f all those men are coming back and are 
lot placed in industry, you will have a 
)roblem of unemployment on your hands 
o be solved, just as we had a problem of 
memployment before the war, in the years 
913, 1914 and part of 1915. If you are not 
;oing to have that problem of unemploy- 
Qent to solve, then it becomes absolutely 



essential to reduce the hours of labour in 
order to absorb a number of those people 
who will be out bf employment when all of 
them have returned from overseas. 

Now, from the point of view of health. 
The only real asset any country has is 
productive citizenship, and the citizens are 
the workers. We are bearing a great deal 
about the necessity for increased pro- 
duction. If you have workers who are not 
healthy, who are over-fatigued, then your 
production is certainly going down — it is 
not going to increase. Not from the point 
of view of sentiment at all, but from the 
point of view of sheer common-sense, it 
pays to have healthy workers, because if 
workers are healthy and happy they will 
produce a great deal more than if they are 
in a constant state of irritation and ill- 
health; for a man who is sick cannot 
produce, any more than a woman who, is 
sick can ~ produce. Neither can a worker 
produce who is constantly irritated, know- 
ing that in one part of the country his 
fellow-workers are working eight hours a 
day,' while in another part of the country 
he is working twelve hours. If he is con- 
stantly irritated, the condition of unrest 
will not be alleviated to any great extent 
until you arrive at some system of co- 
ordinating the hours of labour worked in 
the various provinces of Canada, and at 
some basis whereby all the workers will ' 
be working a legitimate number of hours. 
I thank you for your attention. 

Hon. E. J. DAVIS (Newmarket, Ont.) : 
Mr. Chairman, I am very glad indeed to 
have the privilege of attending as an 
elected delegate this niost unique and what 
I hope will be most useful gathering of 
citizens of Canada. Before I take up three 
or four minutes with the subject under 
discussion I would like to express the 
principles on which I wish to talk during 
this Convention. I have been in public 
life a good many years and I think I am 
noted for not speaking frequently, and there- 
fore I would like to lay down the principle 
on which I expect any little discussion 
in which I may engage will be based. 

This is a unique and historic gathering, 
the first of the kind ever called together in 
the Dominion of _ Canada. One unique 
feature in connection with this gather!«g 
is that we have lady delegates taking part 
m the proceedings of this Convention— the 
first time, I believe, in the history of Can- 
ada that such an event has taken place. 
They will have the pleasure in the years 
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to oome, of saying that they attended the 
first gathering of this kind in our great 
Dominion. 

I was delighted to hear in the speeches 
yesterday the principles which were laid 
down by some of our eminent men. Take 
for instance the Prime Minister of Canada, 
who has taken a great deal of interest in 
connection with this whole matter. He told 
us in his address, which was read to us, 
that there are three foundation principles 
which he wishes to operate in any course 
of action that may be taken by his Govern- 
ment in connection with labour and with 
Other matters. His first principle is justice. 
That is the foundation principle of every- 
thing that is good in this world — ^justice. 
The next, he says, is confidence. If we do 
not have confidence in each other we never 
can succeed anywhere. All the business of 
the country is done on the basis of con- 
fidence, and when you have no confidence 
in the man with whom you deal you cannot 
succeed in accomplishing anything at all. 
The next is co-operation. That is 
another principle which is of the 
utmost importance, and I trust that the 
delegates at this meeting from almost all 
the interests of Canada will become ac- 
quainted and that we shall better under- 
stand each other and each other's views, 
and aims and aspirations, and that the 
resuUt will be that we shall go away from 
this Convention to the various psrts of this 
Dominion with such an inspiration and an 
understanding for united work as citizens 
of Canada as we (have never had in the 
past. 

1 We had here yesterday the representative 
of the iLooomotive Engineers of the United 
States, the great Republic to the south, and 
he told us that if we were only able to 
speak of each other in the term " brother," 
we should have accomplished a great deal. 
Now there is one principle which would 
accomplish that, and that is the Golden 
Rule, which is the foundation of the book 
to which we look, most of us, for the great 
principles which ought to gui-de us in life. 
Look at the question from the other man's 
standpoint if you can. "Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you". And 
this is the principle on which we must 
work, in connection with the objects of this 
gathering, if we intend to have that success 
to which we are entitled. 

The workers that I have are not called 
employees; we call them co-workers, and I 
should like to be permitted to use that 
expression in s,peaking of the ladies and 
gentlemen who are advocating views which 



sometimes we do not agree with, as we 
advocate views with whicih sometimes they 
may not agree. If we called them co- 
workers, I think we would be striking the 
key-note and taking the proper view in 
discussing all these questions. 

We heard Colonel Carnegie state that he 
began to learn a trade at 14 years of age. 
In order that you may understand that at 
least I ought to— and I think I do — sym- 
pathize with the man who works hard 
, physically, I may tell you that while I did 
not quite catch up with Colonel Carnegie, 
I began at the age of 16 to learn a trade 
— ^^a hard trade and in many ways a dirty 
trade. There was no machinery in those 
days and I worked, not for eight or nine 
or ten hours, but all my life anywhere from 
nine to ten, twelve and fifteen hours a day, 
in order to try to accomplish something; 
not for my own advantage particularly, 
because all a manufacturer gets — ^no matter 
what industry he may be in or how large 
an establishment he may have — all he gets 
is his living. That is all there is to it. 
The anxieties/ the difficulties and the 
troubles that the manufacturers have gone 
through for the last three or four years, 
none but themselves understant fully. And 
a you take the old men in the manufac- 
turing and other lines of business to-day, 
you will find that they nearly all began as 
poor boys, with not half the opportunities 
that the young men of to-day have. There 
never was a time in the history of this 
country, in my judgment, when there were 
greater ' opportunities for young men by 
hard work and industry and enterprise to 
achieve in a few years distinct success in 
almost any career tshey desire to enter 
upon. 

In dealing with this question I am going 
to say a little something on a different 
aspect of it, and it is this. There is a proper 
time to do anything, and there is an im- 
proper time, and my point with reference 
to the hours of labour and to le^cislation 
founded thereon, or anything that may be 
done here, is that this is the improper time 
to pass any further legislation in connection 
with labour matters. You say, "That is a 
pretty startling statement". Well, listen, 
and I will try to show you why, as it 
appears to me. I may be mistaken. 

First of all, we are not to-day, and we 
have not been for the last three or four 
years, runing business under normal con- 
ditions at all. During these years there have 
been wonderful advances— our co-workers on 
the other side, I am sure, will endorse what 
I say— there have been wonderful advances 
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in their interests. In the matter of wages, 
there has been one increase after another, 
after another, after another. There has been 
a shortening of hours. Many hundreds of 
manufacturers voluntarily shortened the 
hours of their workmen; they did not wait 
to be asked. There were some cases where 
you had to strike before they finally did 
do it, and perhaps some cases where they 
"did not do it even when you did strike. 
But there has been a wonderful forward 
march in the last three or four years. I am 
subject to correction, but in my judgment 
you have achieved greater results in that 
period than you did during the previous 
fifteen or twenty years. That is one thing. 
The next thing is this: We are not living 
under normal conditions at all. Is it wise 
to pass legislation to-day, in our balloon 
situation, as I like to call It, when we are 
all complaining about the high cost Of 
living? We are all taking great risks be- 
cause of that high cost of living. Materials 
are high, and if there is a drop, in the large 
manufacttiring institutions, there will be 
immense losses. That possibility must not 
be lost sight of, and our co-workers on the 
other side must remember it and think 
about it, because they are vitally interested 
in that, ;as well as the manufaetnirers them- 
selves. Now, if we pass legislation which 
may seem proper to-day, when we are 
living in a hotbed and are not " down to 
brass tacks," as the boys say, so far as 
business conditions are concerned, we may 
in two or three years from now experience 
a severe depression. I think there is no 
doubt at all we are heading for a depres- 
sion in busineess. It is in the course of 
events, and it cannot be avoided. I hope 
it will come gradually, so that it will not 
be so serious. But if we pass legislation 
now, the situation may become so serious 
by and by that we shall, all of us, regret 
that legislation was placed upon the Statute 
Book. 

There is another point. We have the 
Peace Treaty, and included in that are cer- 
tain labour matters, in which the Prime 
Minister of the Dominion and some of his 
colleagues took great interest. And what 
do we find? Those features have been ap- 
proved by the nations that have accepted 
the Treaty. AH the nations have not ac- 
septed it yet, but, snpposing they all do— 
which we hope they will— what then? Can- 
ada is just a small country as to popula- 
tion and wealth, as compared with Great 
Britain, France and the United States. 
Have we any right to take the risk, before 
knowing what these other countries are 
going to do in the way of legislation with 



reference to labour miatters? Are we going 
to place labour legislation on our statute 
books- without knowing what those countries 
are going to do? If we cannot export, as 
has already been said, it will be a very 
serious thing for this country; and in order 
to export we must not be handicapped by 
legislation or in any other manner in our 
efforts to compete successfully for foreign 
trade. We are getting demands now, simply 
because the world is bare of supplies, but 
those demands will not last always— they 
will come to an end, and we shall have to 
get down to a narrow, narrow margin. 

My judgment on this whole . question of 
hours of labour is that, as such wonderful 
advances have been made during the last 
three or four years in this direction, we 
would be wise as a nation, and our legisla- 
tors would do the right thing, to let this mat- 
ter rest for a year or two, or unt'il we know 
exactly what the other nations of the world 
are going to do, and then step into the 
stride, when the example has been set by 
others who .are stronger and better able to 
lead the way. 

Hon. Mr. Robertson left the Chair, his 
place being taken by Mr. C. A. Magrath, 

Hon. G. D. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Grentlemen : If you will bear wiith 
me for just a few moments, I would like to 
give the Convention, not arguments on one 
side or the other, of this question, but some 
information regarding the existing situation. 
Two of the speakers mentioned that 
information was desirable. Almost im- 
mediately after the Royal Commission made 
its report, in June last— I think, within 
three days of the time — the Department of 
Labour decided to gather such information 
as was possible prior to the holding of this 
Conference, which was then decided upon. 
It was considered that it might be useful, 
in enabling the Conference to arrive at 
their conclusions, to know what was the 
existing situation concerning this and one 
or two other subjects. 

In June of 1919 the Wages and Hours Sec- 
')on of the Department of Labour began an 
inquiry into the prevailing hours of labour 
in Canada, in view of possible , legislation 
on the subject by all the Allied Govern- 
ments, parties to the League of Nations. 
Questionaires were sent to approximately 
8,500 firms in Canada, and approximately 
6,250 replies were received. These returns 
cover about 615,000 employees. That is to 
say, the 6,250 firms in Canada who replied 
to the questionaires sent out by the Depart- 
ment, or at least whose replies were 
received, employed about 615,000 persons. 
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and this number is about 50 per cent, dt a 
little more, of the actual number of persons 
engaged in industry in Canada. It may per- 
haps be of interest to you to know that about 
1,000 work less than seven hours per day; 
that 8,088, or li per cent of the total worked 
7 hours per day; that 7,618 worked H 
hours a day; that 266,226 men and women, 
• or 43.4 per cent of the total, worked an 
8-hour day; that 33,267 worked 8J hours a 
day; and that 152,729 worked 9 hours a 
day. Those woiiking 10 hours a day num- 
ber 120,727, or 19.7 per cent of the whole ; 
and those working 10 hours or upwards 
number approximately 11,000. So it is al- 
most entirely true to say that there is a 
very limited number, indeed less than li 
per cent of our workmen, who to -day work 
more than 10 hours a day. 43.4 per cent 
work eight hours; about 3 or 3J per cent 
work less than eight hours; which would 
make a total of about 47 per cent who work 
eight hours or less. 

The Department felt that in arriving at a 
conclusion information of this sort would 
be interesting and useful to you. The in- 
formation has ^furthermore been tabulated 
by industries and by provinces, and by 
industries in iridividual provinces, so that 
in the event of it being decided by this 
Conference to refer this subject to a Com- 
mittee that has already been designated, I 
should be glad to place this information 
at their disposal. The Committee would 
be able to ascertain by reference to these 
documents the exact proportion in every 
industry in every province, and the extent 
of the hours of labour now worked. 

Mr. JOHN A. FLETT (Hamilton): Mr. 
Chiairman anid fellow irepreseofcaitivesi: I 
am somewhat in accord with my friend 
Miss Gutteridge in her summing up of the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
Toronto, Mr. White. I think it was per- 
haps the most dismal blue-ruin essay I 
hivfc e-^t'.T had the pleasure or displeasure 
of listening to. I cannot help but be amu- 
sed at the dire predictions of what is going 
to befall our land. I was somewhat amused 
by the statement made by my friend from 
Newmarket, Mr. Davis, who I understand 
:s a tanner, to the effect that there is a 
proper time and an improper time for in- 
troducing labour legislation. I should like 
him to tell me when is the proper time. 
We on this side of the house have never 
yet discovered it. There never was a time, 
even the most prosperous in my recollec- 
tion in this country, when we were not op- 
posed when we isought legislation in the 
interests ■ of the producers of our country. 



We have opposition from the gentlemen 
sitting oppos.ite me on different occasions. 
I hardly think that they can complain of 
legislation that has been introduced on be- 
half of the labour of this country during 
the last six or seven year^. If you will 
isearch the records of this country for le- 
gislation in the interests of labour, I think 
you will find mighty meagre traces of it. 

We are more concerned about the human 
factor in production than we are about 
statistics and figures and predictions and 
prophecies as to what is going to happen. 
In the industry that I belong to, we have 
without legislation secured and established 
the eight-hour day, and in many instances 
less than an eight-hour day. I have not 
seen any industry ruined. I have not seen 
the workmen leaving this country because 
of the shorter work-day here. 

Something has been said, I think by Mr. 
Davis, about competition, 'and what we 
have to compete with. I heard from some 
of the eminent gentlemen who addressed 
us at the beginning of the Conference how 
one man had lost his reputation in Paris 
because of his strong language — I presume, 
in connection with defending the rights of 
Canada and putting her people on a status 
with the gentlemen population of Liberia, 
or some other place where the negroes 
abound. We also heard the representative 
of the Liberal party saying that we were 
on all fours as far as our desires for that 
legislation were concerned, no matter who 
had the authorship of it. 

I understand thit we have the premiers 
of the different provinces with us, and I 
think without exception they have agreed 
to introduce the eight-hour day. We have 
some doubt, however, about the attitude of 
the Premier of Canada who has been con- 
tending to place us on an equality, at 
least, or'' above the negro. He has some 
doubt about the introduction of an eight- 
hour day, and I think he passed that on to 
my friend Hearst of the province from 
which I come, and just as promptly Hearst 
passed back the buck to the Premier, and 
said, "Go to it, old boy; you have the 
right." It is quite amusing to us. 

If Canada must always be kept behind 
say the negroes of Liberia and the denizens 
of Central Africa in order to maintain com- 
petition in foreign markets, then we will 
not depend upon legislation at all, but will 
go out and get that other 53 per cent by 
our economic force and power. 

Something has been said about how 
Germany is building up. how that country 
is to-day a menace industrially, economical- 
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]y, and commercially to Canada. There are 
no fighters in the world that are superior or 
equal to our Canadians; there are no work- 
ers in the world that are the equal of the 
workmen of our country. We can compete 
with any class of toilers in the world, but 
we hate to see our civilization and our 
standards reduced in order to compete with 
Chinamen or anybody else. We have heard 
a great deal said about the menace of Ger- 
many, and here we are, a victorious country 
with the latest improved labour-saving 
machinery capable of producing more in 
one day than was thought possible in our 
ancestors' time or when our friend Davis 
was working the long fifteen hours a day at 
the dirty job. We have machinery to-day, 
and the war has demonstrated that when 
necessity arises we can meet emergencies 
as we did in Canada and throughout the 
allied countries of the world. But what are 
the facts? Even defeated Germany, that 
country that has to pay an indemnity to the 
rest of the civilized world, has no fear of 
the dire calamity that is going to overtake 
her, and has already declared for an eight- 
hour day, in spite of the tremendous 
indemnity which it has to pay. Yet are we 
in Canada, after licking the Germans, 
afraid of them economically, industrially, 
politically, or any other way? I say no, that 
we on this side of the House are not, and 
we will pit our labour against theirs any 
time. 

In answer to my friend, I want to cite a 
case; I want to speak of perhaps the largest 
single employer of labour in America. I do 
not know of an employer in Canada who 
employs as many men, nor do I know of 
half-a-dozen who employ as many men as 
the gentleman I am about to speak of. You 
have heard a great deal about Henry Ford, 
haven't you? Well, you may be amused at 
some of the antics of Henry; you may be 
amused at his idiosyncrasies, and all that 
sort of thing; you may have your opinion as 
to whether or not he ought to be examined 
by a commission; but let me tell you, 
Henry is no fool, Henry quite under- 
stands how to get ahead of compe- 
titors in business; and Henry, after 
the failure of his peace endeavour, 
after going on the peace ship to Europe 
with the folk he had picked up en route, 
decided that lie had better get down to 
business and beat out his competitors 
instead of trying to put an end to the 
world war. Henry had a dream, but it was 
not a nightmare like that of our friend on 
the other side. Henry had a vision; he had 



a dream; he said, "To get ahead of my com- 
petitors in business, I have to get greater 
production." That is the same as our friends 
over there: they are all dying for 
greater production. Henry said, "There 
is only one proper, sensible and rea- 
sonable way to get greater production, 
and that is by reducing the hours of 
.laJbour." lanxi Hentry wenA in and reduced 
the hours of labour to eight hours a day, 
and got a larger production out of the 
eight hours than he had previously got out 
of ten. Henry has decided that he will go 
in for still greater production, and he has 
declared for a seven-hour day, and $7 a 
day to get it with. 

We have such men as Lever, who is 
to-day (working his plant with two shifts 
of six hours each; he has reduced his over- 
head charges, and as a result is now one 
of the greatest manufacturers in the world. 

I would say here, so far as the recognition 
of the eight-hour day is concerned, the 
Peace Conference said that there could 
be no lasting peace unless the problem of 
labour was adjusted satisfactorily, and 
. they have declared that in order to do this 
there should be an eight-hour day; and 
they have also declared in favoiur of the 
principle that our womanhood should be 
protected in order that we may produce 
men fit to go to battle if necessary, instead 
of having so many rejects from the army, 
such as "we have here and in the United 
States. Because of the long hours of labour 
and the deterioration of out womanhood, 
we have puny men. Then the United States 
declared that on public works an eight- 
hour day must prevail. Had the Govern- 
ment of this country decided that an eight- 
hour day should be the standard and should 
be applicaible to all pulblic works and all 
federal works, there would be no question 
of passing the buck from one premier to 
another; there would be no necessity of 
rushing machine guns to the Welland canal 
in order that the eight-hour day might be 
observed. If you want a contented people, 
give us a rational, reasonable work-day. 
Henry Ford employs somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 25,000 or 26,000 men, and 
Henry Ford has got production. 

In reply to one gentleman who spoke 
about the retail trade this morning, I want 
to refer to the T. Eaton Company. That 
company is one of the most successful 
concerns in America, and it has not only 
adopted an eight-hour day, but has adopted 
the five-day week proposition; and will 
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you accuse them of Dot being a suoceas? 
J They practically started from a shoestring, 
" and look what they have now. 

Mr. G. M. McGregor (Ford, Ont.) : 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am, not holding 
any brief for Mr. Henry Ford, ibut I want 
to refer to some remarks which have 'been 
made by the speaker who has just preceded 
me. I am not attempting to take any 
advantage of the occasion for advertising 
purposes, because our company does not 
need it. 

Mr. Moore in his speech ijhe other day 
said that we were lion's and lambs; I think 
he might more j)roperly have said that we 
were sheep and goats, the sheep on the 
right and the goats on the left, tihe goats 
being probably better for milking purposes. 

Some of the speakers who have .preceded 
me have referred to a panacea. A panacea 
to the minds of some men is the eight- 
hour day and a large enough minimum 
wage. Speaking for our company, and the 
company in Detroit, I wish to correct some 
of the statements of the pfevious speaker. 
He referred to 26,000 employees in the 
United States, w<hereas there are 55,000. 
We have over 4,300 in Canada alone. The 
minimum is not $7 a day, but $6 a day, 
paid by both companies. In tttie United 
States there is an eight-hour day, but in 
Canada there is an 8i-hour day, a 48Hhour 
week, with a minimum wage of 75 cents 
per hour. Some of these statements have 
been spread 'broadcast over the country. 
I am not here to say what you should 
or should not 'do, tout I think that the 
Government should be careful that these 
statements should not -be used in connec- 
tion with other businesses. 

While I have a certain interest in our 
company, the conditions of that company 
are such that it can afford to split its profits 
with its employees in that way; but I am 
also a director in othefr companies in which 
it is not possible to handle our employees 
in any similar manner to what we' do in the 
Ford Company. In considering this ques- 
tion of an 8-hour day I think it should be 
considered as so many hours a week instead 
of by the day. Our basis is 48 hours per 
week. Notwithstanding all these reports 
about wages paid by the Ford Company, 
etc., I would like you to understand that 
we have not yet reached that stage to which 
we looked forward, because if you go into 
the United States you will find wagons 
running up and down the streets carrying 
newspapers that call Mr. Ford everything 



that they can afford to call him because 
he is not splitting his profits further with 
his employees. We are trying to get a 
aatisfactory solution of the question of the 
working day and the working wage, but 
notwithstanding all that is done in our 
industry we cannot satisfy them. Then, 
how are we going to get legislation here? 
Even in Australia, where labour haS almost 
everything it wants in the way of legisla- 
tion, have you a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty there? You have continuous 
strike's. I was there in 1909, and it seems 
to me that every year since then the indus- 
tries are tied up for months and months at 
a time. 'Only recently there was a big strike 
in the shipbuilding industry which tied up 
the country for months. In face' of the fact 
that we have the problems of the minimum 
wage and of working hours, I merely say 
that we should proceed carefully and 
cautiously in this matt-er, and I hope that 
if we do so we will arrive at some solution 
that has been referred to as a panacea by 
many of the preceding speakers. 

Mr. E. 6. WOiODWAED (Victoria): I 
want very briefly to re'fer to the remarks 
made this morning by Mr. Ashdown regard- 
ing the effect of a shorter work-day in the 
retail trade. We have had experience in 
Victoria, fortunately a fairly satisfactory 
experience, in regard to the attempt to get 
a shorter retail day than in the past. We 
have ejyjerimented with the weekly half- 
holiday and the elimination of night shop- 
ping, and we have found that employers 
as a whole' agree with us that a shorter 
work-day is desirable. In fact, during the 
recent campaign that we conducted to pro- 
cure some of those conditions, I was in 
charge of the campaign, and our finances 
were supplied by the employing inteTests, 
who themselves desired to shorten the day. 
The whole obstruction comes from the few 
narrow and short-sighted me'n who have 
not a very large conception of business or 
anything else, and it is to bring along those 
who withstand progress that legislation is 
desirable. If it were left with the mer- 
chants and clerks of Victoria to solve' these 
problems by a 75 per cent, vote on each 
side, say, there would be no difficulty in 
instituting in the retail trade the desired 
reform, including the we'ekly half-holiday 
on Saturday. 

There is one reply I wish to make to Mr. 
White'. I do not wish to cover his general 
material; it was too detailed to 4o so with- 
out taking very elaborate notes but I do 
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want to say that, as I gathered the burden 
of his argument, it was this: that the re- 
form of labour issues must wait until every 
last cent of the exactions of privileges shall 
have been paid; that until the interest, 
for instance, on the Victory bonds, and 
the interest on privilege in all its forms 
has been paid, there shall be no concession 
in regard to the reduction of hours or im- 
provement of conditions so far as the 
great mass of workers are concerned. 
I want to say for myself — and I 
certainly speak for thousands in Western 
Canada, though I do not know whether I 
speak for there around me to-day that unless 
financial privilege, land privilege, and aW 
the great monopolies of thie country are 
prepared to make concessions so as to put 
human welfare first; until first of all the 
needs of the worker with his wife and his 
children, their daily needs, are satiefied — 
unless that comes first we shall not make 
very much progress in improved .industrial 
-relations. 

First of all, there must come improve- 
ment in the conditions of labour. I have 
a suspicion that the high cost of living and 
the great unrest that we axe facing are 
intimately related to the recent flotation 
of Victory bonds. I have a suspicion that 
the enormous interest which is being paid 
ie a charge on the production of this coun- 
try which will make us head for ruin; 
and I would ask you ladies and gentlemen 
here this morning to give h.eed to the 
words of Sir Oeorge Paish, no mean author- 
ity, a man frequently consulted by the 
British Government, to this effect: "Just 
as we conscripted humaji life during the 
war for national needs, the time has come 
when we shall wipe out this great debt by 
conscripting wealth." .Now, unless privi- 
lege in this country is prepared to face 
these conditions, to remember that we 
cannot eternally borrow to meet current 
needs, unless they are prepared to meet 
the worker half way in these things, we 
are very little ahead in the way of improv- 
ed industrial relations. 

My whole influence in Western Canada, 
as my record will prove, has been to 
restrain those who are seeking direct ac- 
tion. My whole influence has been to 
restrain those who would upset the con- 
stitution of the country by short-cuts in 
order to solve their problems. But I would 
warn ladies and gentlemen that deep 
below our industrial unrest there are 
economic problems, and unless we deal 
with the economic causes of poverty and 
low wage.s that we are facing, we shall 



make little or no progress. Until privilege 
gets oTit of this land, until every man and 
woman born feels that Canada is for the 
danadianfi, until we inherit our .rights as 
a people, we shall make no progress. So I 
ask that we shall not burke the facts; and 
I say this, that the Victory Loan ' has 
placed upon the people an annual burden 
that has to be paid; that the Victory Loan 
has cast an awful burden upon the poor; 
that the oiioinl-bondholderfl are charged' 
with paying the principal and interest to 
those who lent the money, while those who 
lent the money are tax-free. I say that 
while you have such conditions, while we 
have men who will conscript life to fight 
the nation's battles, but hesitate to cons- 
the nation's battles, but hesitate to con- 
script wealth, we shall make very little 
progress indeed. 

Mr. E. M. TKOWBRN (Ottawa): Mr. 
Chairman, members of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the question that we are about fur- 
ther to consider is No. 3 on the agenda— 
" Consideration of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Eola- 
tions respecting the hours of labour." I 
would say that, as far as the retail trade of 
Canada is concerned, there is nothing in the 
report to discuss, because we have not as a 
class been considered at all. On that com- 
mission there was no one representing the 
distributor; hence we could not expect to 
find anything in the report that would fit 
our class. 

We have here to-day seven classes. You 
have brought a proposition before us which, 
boiling down the whole argument I have 
heard from the other side, means 44 hours 
a week in all industries. You have here, 
first, the employee; second, the manufac- 
turer; and in another group there are pro- 
ducers, miners, building construction, 
shipbuilding, fishing — I regret very 
much that the farmers were left out; 
t'hiTd, bankcTS; fourth, wholesalers; fittfi.. 
retailers; sixitih, transportation; seventh, 
m'usioans and theatrioal. Now, this is the 
groiuping, and you come lalong with a pro- 
posal ito plaice ithis group, witlhout any dis- 
tinction ait all tihait I have heard, on a 
baisic of a 44-"houT week, land you wamt it 
by legislation. I think tftie retail mer- 
chants whom I represent, the abused mid- 
dlemen that everybody is pelting bricks 
at, aire in the best position to discuss this 
subject in a very frank way, as we stand 
rigtit between the miannSacturers and tlie 
prodncers on the one Ih'and and the con- 
sundng public ■ on ttie afcher. 
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PersDoally I beldeve itihat the ■world is 
getting very much better than it was years 
ago. When I was .a lad I wenit to business 
at seven o'clock in the niorning and s.tayed 
until eight o'clock at night, and on Satur- 
days until twelve o'clock ajt nigiht; but one 
of my confreres here, who has biidlt up a 
large retail business in Canada, sltarted at 
six in -the morning and worked until twelve 
at nigbt, wihile another worked from seven 
in the morning until eleven at nigbt. Now 
■we have in every province eiarly closing 
bylaws, ■which are taken 'advantage of, .and 
the retail shops in Ottawa open at nine in 
- the moming and close aft six every day in 
the week; so things are getting better. 

The position I take in this matter is that 
I do not want to prevent oifcher people from 
getting whait we ^have got. We 'have legis- 
lation which we appreciate, and we ask you 
not to consider us in' this m'atter 'at all, 
as we are perfectly satisfied with the legis- 
lation we Kiave. When you say that you 
want legislation so as ■to give all in'duatry 
44 hours a week — those are the words I 
particularly noted — I must as'k, Mr. Ohair- 
mian, 'that you kin'dly loave us out of it. 
I am in sympathy with short hours of 
laboiur, although I work 18 hours a day 
myself. But 'how 'are you going to make a 
pieoe of legiislation that will fit the various 
groups I ha've jusit mentioned — manufac- 
turers, employers, bankers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, transportation? You cannot do it, 
that is lall there is to it; you might just 
as well face the situation exactly as we 
see it. It cannot be done. 

I am delighted that this convention has 
been called, because I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with i't, and feel that by our get- 
ting 'together, you beiar our side, for we 
have our troubles; we 'have to carry 
thousan'dB of dollars worth of stock and 
pay for it before it is sold in order to have 
it to show to our customers. 

I noticed, Mr. Chairman, th'at you spoke 
of 6,615 em'ployens having reported on the 
hoiurs they employ labour. The retail 
merch'ants of this country, with their names 
over their doors, number 200,000, and they 
are employers of labour. Are you going to 
put onto those men the condition's that you 
would apply ■to a shipbuilder? Again, thej-e 
are men who can work only in certain 
seasons of the year, yet some people would 
apply the shorter hours to them. There 
are people who want 'to see everything 
alike, to have all the laws alike; but I 
hr.ve a great respect for the Maker of the 
universe, and I would ask such people why 
He made every m'an different in appear- 



ance. I harve travelled in every part of 
the world, and yet I never saw another 
man who looked like me. We are ttvld 
that Here are no two teees alike, and not 
even two leaA^es on a, tree exactly alike. 
I suppose those people who want every- 
thing alike would be pleased if we had 
only one season in the year instead of four 
different ones. In this Conference you hava 
different conditions, a'nd I am absolutely 
delighted to know that we are all here to- 
gether looking at one another land telling 
one another our troubles. I could take 
till 'the end of this Conference telling the 
troubles of the retail merch'ants of this 
country, of grocers who are forced to sell 
sugar below cost at the instigation of a 
commission 'appointed by the Government 
without having one solttary business man 
O'n it; but you all have your troubles, and 
we 'have ours. When this Conference is 
over I believe we will kiiow and under- 
stand one another better, and we will come 
■to this conolus'ion: Never take lany legisla- 
tion to the Government, figuring it out as 
being laJbour legislation, without consult- 
ing the other interes'ts in this country. If 
we want Canada to take a standing above 
■ail the ottoieir niaitions of the 'earth, 'which is 
my 'ambition, every one of us must work 
together, and we must not have one class 
pulling against the other class; each of us 
must do our little S'bare in 'helping to bring 
about harmoiny in all these difficult sub- 
jects. I th'ank you. 

W. K. TROTTER (Vancouver, B.C.): I 
am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that after this 
conference is over we shall understand each 
other better. I am reminded just at this 
juncture of a person who was called upon 
to deliver an aimiversary address at a cer- 
tain place and declared proudly that he 
was a self-made m.in. A good old lady in 
the front seat said, "Thank the guid Lord." 
When she was questioned as to why she 
had made that remark, she said, "The guid 
Lord couldna be blamed for it, ddiina ye 
see?" 

I just want to correct, from our side ol 
the House, , Mr. Chairman, an impression 
that might be left by one part, at least, of 
'Mr. White's very detailed statement. I was 
very glad when Colonel Carnegie rose to 
lift the gloom from this assembly, and our 
group did not have to do it. I am aware 
that there are different hours worked in 
this country, and that we can find people 
working long hours, as I once found a man 
working 14 hours a day for seven days 
a week— in the city of Calgary, no less. A 
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gentleman in an audience I ^addressed once 
called out, "He ought to get married." My 
reply was that he had not found a woman 
who was fool enough to want to marry a 
man who was mad enough to work seven 
days a week — fourteen hours a day. 

The question that I want to come to 
directly is this. We have heard all those 
pessimistic things each time we have met 
any group of employers in negotiating for 
a shorter work-day, and so long ago as 
1906, when the printing trades of the whole 
North American •continent had decided that 
they would work no longer than eight hours 
per day after the Is^t of January of 1906, 
we heard the same sentiments exipressed as 
have been expressed by so many speakers 
in this assembly. We heard the sajne blue 
ruin predicted. But I want particularly 
to draw attention to the results of that 
decision. Be it known that four years be- 
fore 1906 the organizations concerned in the 
printing industry had suggested in a small 
way to the employers of the whole North 
American continent that they would agree 
to a reduction from nine to eight hours a 
day by accepting a fifteen aminutes per year 
reduction over four years. That seemed to 
be a very reasonable and sane proposition, 
but it was not accepted, and the change 
had to be enforced by the use of What has 
been termed economic strength, in January, 
1906. There was a terrific fight, in which 
millions were spent on both sides. After 
that terrific fight what is the result.? We 
have already had the commercial end of 
that business meet with the representative 
heads of the 'printing industry, and they 
have been so well satisfied with the work- 
ing of the eight-hour day since the year 
1906, when it was instituted, that they have 
unanimously agreed that on April 1, 1921, 
the forty-four week shall' be put peaceably 
into operation over the whole North Ameri- 
can continent in the commercial printing 
industry. It is a change from the old atti- 
tude of fighting the organization to a posi- 
tion in which they realize the benefits to 
themselves — of course they could not be ex- 
pected to view it exactly from our stand- 
point—and they have actually agreed to in- 
stitut.e on a given date a further reduction 
of hours. 

In reply to another point which Mr. 
White raised, and which might es.cape the 
attention of members here, I want to have 
removed from organized labour, as repre- 
sented here, or as represented anywhere, 
the imputation that an attempt is made to 
reduce the hou^s of labour in order to se- 
cure the high remuneration that would fol- 



low were overtime necessary. The organi- 
zation to which I have already alluded— 1>; 
and it is not a small one — is not 
seeking a reduction of hours for that 
purpose. Although members are work- 
ing in many cases, in the United 
States particularly, a seven-day week, 
that is, where seven-day newspapers are 
printed, any member of the craft who 
works seven days consecutively must give 
his seventh day's pay to the organization. 
He must forfeit it entirely, although he has 
worked that day. Naturally there is no 
desire on the part of the membership to 
work seven days consecutively. 

As to the question of overtime, should a 
man accumulate earnings from overtime, 
the inexorable law of the organization is 
that the moment he has accumulated a day 
in overtime he shall give that to the very 
first man available, and he is laid off by 
the chairman in the works — ^by our own 
man, not by the employer. So the overtime 
is of no benefit whatsoever to the man who 
is called to work it, and he must at the 
same time lay off when he accumulates one 
day's time in overtime. I venture to say 
that members of other crafts would resent, 
and resent very strongly, any imputation 
that there is a desire on their part to in- 
crease their wages by shortening the hours 
so that they may get the overtime rate 
which is supposed to be paid. We do not 
want any overtime rates. We do not want 
overtime. 

In that same address I noticed that some- 
thing was said about the absence of immi- 
gration for five years. That is not the ex- 
perience of this country alone; that is the 
condition everywhere; we are all in the 
same boat in that respect. But we are re- 
patriating our people now, and soon they 
will all have returned. But they are not 
all at work, and I doubt very much whether 
in the fall of this year they will all be em- 
ployed-. Furthermore, on the 1st of January 
next we shall be preparing for an influx 
from the Old Land of from 100,000 to 150,000 
Imperial soldiers, whose passages will be 
paid by the Imperial Government to what- 
ever overseas Dominion they choose to go 
to. They will have free passages. We are 
confronted with that factor also. We have 
got along well up to the present time with 
the eight-hour day that is now worked by 
almost 50 per cent of the employees. The 
influx that we are going to have shows that , 
there will be no shortage of labour; and 
there is no shortage of labour at the present 
time. If we are to take care of our econo- 
mic future in this country and to provide 
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against unemployment, we must shorten 
the hours of labour now heing worked in 
this country, in ojder to furnish employ- 
ment to that influx in developing the na- 
tural resources of this country and obtain- 
ing that production about which we have 
heard so much. 

It is true that we have no wealth «xcept 
that/ which is produced by labour in ap- 
plication to natural resources. The Israel- 
ites long ago passed out of the wilderness 
where w-e were told manna fell. We can 
obtain a living now only by the application 
of labour to natural resources. You must 
apply the working people to the natural 
resources and the production of wealth, and 
if we are to have greater production we 
shall need more labourers. We have in this 
country, as has been said, wonderful 
natural resources to which labour may be 
applied, and it should be apiplied scienti- 
fically, just as labour was scientifically dis- 
tributed during the war by those who were 
charged with that duty. In the words of 
the Tennyson Committee that sat over in 
the Old Land and dealt with the question of 
emigration from the Empire to this and 
other countries, or, as it was put, migra- 
tion within the Empire, if the Empire and 
the Dominions could apply their minds to 
the scientific distribution of man-power and 
the centering of man-power where it was 
needed during four years of conflict, then 
the Empire and the Dominions ought to 
get together and see that the man-power, 
not only of the old land, but of all coun- 
tries within the Empire, is scientifically 
distributed during the period of peace in 
order that we may obtain that production 
and that wealth which are needed to main- 
tain the British Empire and enable it to 
keep the place it has held hitherto among 
the nations of the earth — a place from 
which it is now aipparently receding, ac- 
cording to financial standards. 

Mr. E. G. HENDEIRSON: As I said yes- 
terday, this is a great Convention, possibly 
the greatest that has ever been held in 
Canada, and I f«el quite soare that before we 
leave here, as has already been stated, we 
shall know each other better. I do hope 
that in the various matters we shall arrive 
at some compromise which will prevent any 
great division. 

For the last four and a half years we have 
seen and we have felt the effects of physical 
conflict. God forbid that we shouH fail to 
do our best to prevent any industrial con- 
flict. I am not going to discuss this matter 
for any one party or any one section, but 
shall try to take a broad view of it. We 



arc discussing the second item on the ■ 
agenda, which reads as follows: 

Consideration of the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Heiations 
respecting hours of labour. 

I ain going to try to keep to that subject 
as closely as I can, without drawing in any 
other matters. This recommendation, I sup- 
pose, was occasioned by the recommenda- 
tion of the Industrial Relations Commission 
which was appointed by the Government. 
The commission was composed of six mem- 
bers and the chairman. For that commis- 
sion and for the chairman I have the ihighest 
regard and highest respect. The commis- 
sion, in making its report, was not unanim- 
ous. I heard it stated this morning that its 
findings were based on evidence, but I do 
not think the chief justice who was the 
chairman, or any member of that commis- 
sion, would say that the statements made 
before it were evidence in any sense of the 
term. Those statements were unchallenged 
and unchecked, and there must have been 
a diversity of opinion amongst the mem- 
bers of the commission regarding them. I 
would draw your attention particularly to 
paragraph 48, on page 10 of the report, 
which reads as follows: 

Many opinions were expressed by worliers 
on this proposition. 

I shall read section- 47: 

"We found at the great majority of places 
visited a demand by the worlcers for a shorter 
working day, based on their desires for more 
leisure and energy to devote to the things of 
life other than work, and a general approval 
by the employers in regard to this. 

I do not know what that section means. 
However, it does not make any difference. 
I turn from there to the minority report, 
which is signed by Hon. Smeaton White 
and Mr. Pauze. On page 23 I find: 

In many industries where the work exacts 
great physical effort on the part of the worker, 
there is no doubt the eight-hour, or even a 
shorter day, might be not only fair but neces- 
sary, but in other industries where the condi- 
tion of labour is not so exacting there did not 
appear to be any great desire for a shorter 
day unless a corresponding increased wage was 
granted. 

That is the minority report. The mem- 
bers of the commission were divided as to 
the evidence — and I am using that word as 
it has been used here, although it was not 
evidence at all. 

Now, I want to know the reason for the 
demand for the legislation for an eight-hour 
day. I have listened with a great deal of 
attention to the gentlemen who introduced 
this. There were two reasons advanced: 
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One was the physical reason, and the other 
was the desire that men might have more 
time for enjoyment. I have not heard — 
and unfortunately I have not the evidence 
— whether the commission had any physi- 
cians or experts give evidence regarding 
the eight-hour day. Speaking for myself, 
when Col. Carnegie addressed this house, 
he practically repeated my own history; 
only that instead of saying 35 years' ago I 
would have had to add another ten; and I 
can assure you that I worked just as hard 
as any of the men here do, from 6 o'clock 
in the morning to 6 at night. And since then 
I have worked very often 18 or 20 hours a 
day, and I can assure you I would rather 
work 12 hours-with my hands thaji work, as 
I have done, with what brains I have. I do 
not think that the work -I have done has 
affected me physically. However, I am in 
favour of the eight-hour day, but I am 
utterly opposed to any legislation wliioh 
would make the eight-hour day compulsory. 
There are trades and industries in which 
the eight-hour day is practically essential — 
underground work, work in chemical fac- 
tories and other places where such condi- 
tions prevail as render it difficult. In fact, 
I would say that in my friend, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor's, works I believe the eight-Tiour day 
is essential, because there are few factories 
where the human machine is made so ei±i- 
cient as in the factories of the J'ord Com- 
pany, and I grant you in such industries 
an eight-hour day is requisite. 

However, the objection I have at the 
present time to the introduction of any such 
legislation as is proposed is this. We heard 
yesterday from Mr. Stone that the great 
cause of unrest was the high cost of living. . 
I myself believe there are other reaeons, 
which I will not enumerate. But let us take 
as one of them the high eost of living. Now, 
just as surely as you cut down the hours of 
labour you are going to cut down produc- 
tion. I do not care what any man says, 
it is utterly impossible for anyone to do as 
much work in eight hours as he can do in 
a longer time. 

I did not catch exactly what Colonel Car- 
negie said, but we were told by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, according to a statement which I 
read in the paper— I am sorry I have not 
the statement here — that just as sure as the 
hours of labour are reduced, production is 
reduced in mathematical proportion. I may 
be wrong in that, but that is what I read. 

Mr. M. P. WHITE : We have it here. 

Mr. B. G. HENDERSON: Another cause 
of unrest which I think is a very great 
factor, although it was not mentioned by 



Mr. Stone, is the lack of houses and housing 
accomodation. Complaint is made on every 
hand of the high cost of houses, the dif- 
ficulty of securing them and the high rents 
which have to be, paid. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, is it possible, by any means that 
you can conceive, for a man to do in eight 
hours as much as he can do in ten? "Oh " 
you may say, "the man will work ten hours 
if necessary." That is quite true, but he 
gets time and a half. What is the practical 
result? The increase in the cost of houses 
is greatly augmented. In the building of 
houses I should think it means that 50 per 
cent of the cost is for labour. If you are 
going to make the eight-hour day com- 
pulsory by a general law you are going to 
increase the cost of production. In my pro- 
fession as an engineer a great any years ago 
I was in contact with tradesmen, and at 
that time it was quite ordinary for a brick- 
layer to lay 2,200 bricks a day. I do not 
know— I may be wrong— but I think the 
average number of bricks laid to-day by a 
good bricklayer— not pressed brick or .any- 
thing of that kind — would be 800. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, as I say, I am 
in favour of the eight-hour day, but befora 
we pass any such legislation we ought to 
consider it very carefully. We ought to 
find out what effect it is going -to have on 
the great community who are not here— 
what effect it is going to have on the 
farmers. They are the ones who are going 
to pay. Then there is another class of men 
who are not represented here — teachers, 
preachers, men who are on salaries. What 
is going to be the effect on them? We have 
to consider that, and we must not be so 
selfish as to consider ourselves only. If an 
employer thought he was going to get more 
work done in eight hours /than in a longer 
day, would he not be an infernal ass if ha 
would not favour the eight-hour day! 
Who wants to pay for wear and tear ob 
machinery, who wants to pay for light and 
for overhead for a longer period, if he is 
going to get an equal amount of work done 
in eight hours? Why, gentlemen, the thinj; 
is absurd. But, as I said, I am in favour 
of the eighWhour day and think we should 
aim at eight hours, and in soime cases pos- 
sibly lesis; but do not let us suggest to the 
provincial premiers, because I think that 
after all they will have to deal with the 
question, that an eighfAour law should he 
the law of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Dunning, 
of the Saskatcheiwani Provincial Govern- 
ment, desires to make ^a few remarks and to 
get some information. 
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Hon. CHARLES A. -DUNNINia: Mr. 
Chairmian, Liadies amd Gentilemien : As^ one 
of the group of provincial government mem- 
bers, located very properly, I think, at the 
centre table, it is not my intention to take 
part in the debate. We are ranged as I 
say very properly, between the upper mill- 
stone of capiital on the one side and the 
lower millstone of labour on the other. I 
conceive our position to ibe that of men 
receiving advice and looking for instruction, 
and the position of ithose on either side to 
be that of in'structors. For that reason. I 
desire to direct the attention of the Con- 
ference to a phase of this question whiqh 
is not receiving the oonsideration to which 
I believe it is emtitled. 

Coming as I do from proTjably the great- 
est agricultural province in the Dominion, 
I think I should call to your attention the- 
fact that probatoly the greatest number of 
industrial workers in Canada, manual 
workers, are engaged in the industry of 
agriculture, and that it is a mistake for 
either capital or labour to deal with this 
very important question of the hours of 
labour without giving full consideration to 
the effect which your proposials may have 
upon the industry of agriculture and upon 
the manual labourers engaged in that 
industry. 

The farmer occupies a peculiar position. 
Generally speaking, he is both a capitalist 
and a labourer, and as a such I think is in 
a very favourable position) in these troublous 
times. It may be, judging from the report 
which we have 'before us, that it is the 
intention to include the industry of agri- 
culture in any legislation that is asked for 
in respect to hours of labour. That may 
be practicable; but it seems to me, as a 
farmer of very long experience, that until it 
is possible for you to legislate to control 
the sun and the wind and the clouds and 
the rain, it is impracticable for you to 
legislate to effectively control :the hours and 
the distribution of labour in .agriculture. 
There may be some method of overcoming 
that difficulty, but it will be possible only 
by the inclusion in the bulk, the aggregate 
bulk of farm lal)our, of a great surplus 
during periods when it is impossible to do 
farm work. It is quite impracticable to 
think of taking on and laying off men in 
connection with farm work in the same 
manner as it is done in connection with 
the manufacturing industry. Not only is it 
impossible to get men to work on the farms 
under those conditions, but it would be 
impossible to transport them back and 



forth from one place to another. Too much 
time would be wasted. 

I want to ask the advice of this Confer- 
ence as to the matter of dealing with the 
hours of labour on the farm. You may 
say: "We will leave it out; we will let 
agriculture take care of itself." But if you 
do that, you must face the fact that you 
cannot set hours of labour, or working con- 
ditions, or wages, in connection with all 
the other industries, without very materially 
affecting 'the agricultural industry. At the 
present time one of the great difficul- 
ties in connection with western agriculture 
is the securing of a regular supply of effici- 
ent labour. The reason for it is probably 
partly the natural gregarious instinct of 
mankind; they tend to herd together in 
cities. That is a tendency very much de- 
plored by economists and others to-day. If 
you make working conditions in the cities 
more attractive, will you not naturally ac- 
celerate the drift of workers towards the 
city, thus causing a depletion in the rural 
districts, which is said to have a very great 
effect on the cost of living. As a represen- 
tative of probably the greatest agricultural 
province in the Dominion, I want your an- 
swer to that problem. 

I am not arguing either for or against the 
standardization of the hours of labour. 
Whether it is to be seven hours or eight 
hours, that is the business of this Confer- 
ence; but I do know, that whatever you de- 
cide to ask for will have an effect on the 
greatest industry in Canada, and I want you 
to take that into consideration in your de- 
liberations, if you will be kind enough to 
do so. 

Mr. JAMES WINNING (Winnipeg): 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, much has 
been said and much has been written in 
the press and the magazines of this coun- 
try about what was going to be done at 
this Conference of capital and labour. I 
hope that we do not talk ali week, and then 
go home without doing anything. I hope 
that at the end of the week we shall have 
done something concrete, so that we may be 
able to go back to our homes and tell the 
members of our organizations, and the men 
and women who live in our communities, 
that the Government of this country is 
going to enact legislation that will be in the 
best interests of the working class of this 
country. 

At the moment we are discussing the 
question of the eight-hour day. I think the 
intelligence of the labour group here will 
admit that there are certain sections of in- 
dustry in which we cannot enforce the 
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eight-hour day at the present time. But 
there is no reason in the world why we 
could not have an Act that would make 
eight hours a day the maximum in those 
industries where it is practicahle, and ex- 
empting those where it is found to be im- 
practicable. 

1 have listened with a very great deal of 
profit and pleasure to some of the gentle- 
men on the other side relating their experi- 
ences when they went to work, and how 
iiard they worked. I should like to remind 
them that in those days, when they went to 
work at 14 years of age and were working 
hard, either in the mine or in the factory, 
their brothers were fighting the govern- 
ments of the day to get a reduction of 
hours! The same argument was put up by 
the boss when 12 hours was the standard, 
and when they were fighting for a nine or 
ten-hour day they found the same argument 
trotted out that is being trotted out to-day. 

It has been said that a reduction in the 
hours of labour may mean a proportionate 
decrease in production. I do not know 
whether that is true or not. We probably 
reach a point of physical endurance when 
we are not able to produce a given quantity 
in a given time; but I think sufficient sta- 
tistics have been compiled in this country 
to prove that the industries that have 
adopted the eight-hour day have produced 
just as much as they did with the nine or 
even the ten-hour day, so I do not think 
we have much to lose on that score. 

It has been said that two elements enter 
into the question of the reduction of hours, 
the human element and the economic ele- 
ment. In treating any of the subjects that 
are on the agenda we have got a great 
working class to consider; industry cannot 
get along without them any more 
than the working class can get 
along .without the employers. Unless we 
can arrive at some harmonious conclusion 
then, we are not going to get very far. 
Irrespective of whether or not things will 
mete out as we should like them to, there 
is a great desire on the part of the worlcing 
class that the eight-hour day should be 
established, and - you cannot afford to 
ignore that desire. That is the important 
point. You cannot afford to ignore the 
under-rumblings of that great class which 
is outside of this building to-day. 

The country, and the Government of tlie 
country, at this time look forward to an 
increased production in order to pay tlie 
interest on the expenditures incurred in 
the great war. The Government recognizes 
that the first thing to be done is to decrease 
the cost of livihg, which is a problem even 



greater than the war itself. I do not know 
of anything that would tend to decrease 
production and the wealth of the country 
more than a month's strike would do. If 
we can avoid two or three or four weeks' 
strike by enacting legislation, we shall be 
doing something in the interests of the 
country and ^all be helping the Govern- 
ment of the country. 

In conclusion, I want to leave it as firmly 
impressed on the minds of the employers as 
I can, that whilst it may seem on the sur- 
face to-day that we have industrial peace, 
industrial ferment may break out at any 
time, and the eight-hour day will be one of 
the questions involved.- I ask you to give 
serious consideration in sending this matter 
to the Committee. I hope that we shall 
have a favourable return, and, that by co- 
operation we may be -able to have eight- 
hour day legislation en-aicted. 

Mr. ROBERT BAXTER (Glace Bay, 

N.iS.) : Mt. Ohiadirman, 'amd fellow delegates: 
I cannot tell you how pleased I am to be 
here, and how pleased I am that this ques- 
tion is being discussed and is receiving the 
attention thfft ought to be given to it, be- 
cause if we do not settle it now we are going 
out to face industrial strife. 

We have heard that much of the diflcul- 
ties of production. Why do we have periods 
of small production, and why do we have 
periods of intensive production? Do you 
men on the other side of the House maintain 
that at times we are inefficient and at other 
times very efficient.' We on this side agree 
with you that when production is small we 
have depression and sometimes hardship. 
The depression does not affect only you; it 
affects the workers and the country in 
general. When production is large we have 
a period of prosperity; we agree with you 
on that point. But if we get down to the 
cause of the 'matter, we shall find the reason 
for production being small. The reason is 
that there is no demand for the product of 
our labour'; consequently we have a large 
army of unemployed, and for the same 
reason the earnings of capital are small. 
That is the condition at present, but a 
shorter working day is going to alleviate 
that condition, because we will set a me- 
dium course between those two points. If 
you produce in abundance, in the course 
of time there is no necessity for labour, and 
there being no ne«essity for labour, there 
is no necessity for the workers to work. 

Miss Gutteridge referred to the time just 
before the war. Previous to the war we had 
hundreds of thousands of men out of work. 
We were told at that time that those men 
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were idle simply because they did not 
■want to work; but that statement has 
been proven to be untrue, for when the war 
began, when there were jobs for every one, 
we had no army of unemployed, it had 
totally disappeared. Behind this whole 
question is the matter of over-production; 
and while the eight-hour day may not effect 
a complete cure, at least it will remedy 
conditions to some extent. 
I There is another feature of the eight-hour 
day. It would give the labourer any op- 
portunity to study. If we had intelligent, 
well-educated labour in this country, it 
would be a great asset to the country. It 
iwould enable the workers and their ■ em- 
ployers to get together in times of stress 
and. to discuss problems, and you would un- 
derstand our difficulties and we would un- 
derstand yours. Let us settle this question 
here. 

, We should recognize that since the war 
ended the workers in Germany have a shor- 
ter day, some of them a seven-hour day; 
in France they have a shorter day; we also 
know that in Britain a shorter working- 
day for a large section of the- people has 
been recognized. They waited until it came 
to a crisis. Do not let us wait. The state- 
ment read by the Minister of Labour shows 
that if we had a forty-four hour week, it 
would not not be such a very great change. 
We might suffer a loss for a short time, but 
we would more than make it up by indus- 
trial peace. 



, Mr. TOM MiOOEE: I rise to a question 
of privilege. I just noticed that by an 'un- 
fortunate oversight two members of the 
labour group have spoken consecutively. It 
is not our desire that such should take 
place, and in order to re-establish the equili- 
brium I suggest that two on the opposite 
now go ahead without any interference. 

, Mr. A. iMONEO GEIER (Toronto): In 
view of the remark just made, I would like 
to say that so far as I am individually con- 
cerned I should consider it most deplorable 
if there were any arbitrary rule that there 
should be one speaker on one side and then 
one on the other. L should very much re- 
gret to find my friends feeling bound in any 
such way. 

, The OHAIBMAN: May I call the at- 
tention of the Cionference to the fact that 
we have not yet finished the second number 
on the agenda, and that it is important 
that all the matters under consideration 
should be disposed of this week. I trust 
that the delegates will endeavour, so far 
as possible, to aid in the consideration of 
the various subjects before them, and be 
sharp on time to-morrow ijiorning at ten 
o'clock. We propose to open, the Confer- 
ence at ten o'clock sharp, regardless of 
whether all are here or not. I hope you will 
all do the best you can. We will now stand 
adjourned. 

, The Conference adjourned until to-morrow 
at 10 a.m. 
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MORNING SESSION. 

The Cbnferenoe met ait 10 a.m., Hon. 
iSenator Gideon D. Eoibextson, Minister of 
Labour, presiding. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown acted as Secretary 
of the Conference. 

In addition to those in attendance on the 
first and second days of the Conference 
whose names were given in the reports of 
the proceedings for those respective days, 
there were present to-day the following: 

Hon. T. C. Mathers, Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench of Manitoba, late 
Chairman of the Royal Commission of In- 
quiry on Industrial Relations in Canada. 

Sir Charles Gordon, K.B.E., Chairman 
Canadian Trade Cotamission, Montreal. 

P. Burns, of P. Burns and Company, Cal- 
gary. 

William Rutherford, of William Ruther- 
ford and Son, Montreal. 

R. E. Jamieson, Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Company, Montreal. 

Arthur D. Miles, President International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Toronto. 

Blake Wilson, of P. Burns and Company. 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Major R. P. Rogers, Cobalt. 

As substitutes for delegates whose names 
were printed in the report of the first day's 
proceedings, the following were present: 

Blake Wilsen, Vancouver, B.C., for J. .1 
Coughlan, Vancouver, B.C., for the Em- 
ployers. 

H. I. Thomas, Ottawa, for T. B. Wilson, 
Sault Ste. Marie, for the Employers. 

T. E. Rice, Sydney, N.S., for Mark Work- 
man, Sydney, N.S., for the Employers. 
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The name of the- following delegate, who 
was present both yesterday and to-day, was 
inadvertently omitted from the list of dele- 
gates representing the Canadian Bankers' 
Association, printed in the report of yes- 
terday's proceedings: 

J. P. Bell, General Manager Bank of 
Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

HOURS OF LABOUR. 

FURTHER DISCUSSION — THE QUESTION 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE. 

The CHAIRMAN: When we aidjourned 
last nigiht we were engaged in discussing 
Item No. 2 on the revised agenda. If there 
is no objection we will proceed from where 
we left off. A gentleman to my left had thi- 
floor at that time. If he desires the floor 
this morning, it is his privilege, 

Mr. R. THOMSON (Oarleton Place) : Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, — Last even- 
ing, just prior to the closing of the session, 
I rose following two very able addTesses by 
gentlemen on the otiher side of the House, 
but this is the first time I have had the 
opportunity of addressing this audience. As 
we all have a certain ^amount of something 
to say — to get oft our chesits, so to' speak^ 
with the others, let me say how pleased I 
am, how pleased we all are, with the won- 
derful beginning which was made on the 
first day of the Conference — with the mess- 
age of the Prime Minister, and the speeches 
of the representatives of the Government 
and the gentlemen who addressed this 
audience. We are seemingly . divided into 
the two sides of ithe House. That was not 
intended to be. We have come here, each 
respecting the other, but at the same time 
here and there We may run across differ- 
ences of opinion. As this is a Conference, 
and a Conference only, we need not necesr 
sarily expect that those differences will be 
altogether adjusted here and a conclusion 
come to on all matters. 

When we left off yesterday, we were dis- 
cussing the question of the hours of labour. 
In danise 48 of the Report of the Industrial 
Commission we find this subject dealt with 
in this way: 

Many opinions were expressed by workers on 
this proposition. The most common request 
was for an eight-hour day with the Saturday 
half holiday, where already established, and its 
further extension wherever possible, thus 
making the forty-hour week. 

So we are really discussing more particu- 
larly, not an eight-hour day, but a forty-four 
hour week. The first lady delegate spoke 
on this question. May I stop here to con- 



gratulate Miss Gutteridge on being the firs 
lady to address an assembly of tliis kim 
and may I congratulate her on the splendi 
way in which ahe presented her case. Mis 
Gutteridge, we on this side of the Houg 
admire you much. We cannot agree wit 
the conclusions you have arrived at, but a 
the same time I very heartily congratulat 
you. Miss Gutteridge, in her speech, said 
" They offer us, as a compromise, a fortj 
four hour week." We do not know what th 
ultimate aim and desire and expectation c 
labour is. As a compromise they wer 
offered forty-four hours. 

I do not think it is within the province o 
the labour organizations as called here 
representing, as they do, about 10 per cen 
of the labour in Canada — we say 10 per ceni 
although it is not 10. We do not know tha 
they speak even for the whole 10 per cent 
because we find oftentimes in strikes tha 
the men striking are not striking neoessaril; 
because they wish to, but because they dari 
not do otherwise. Certainly this 10 per cen 
does no represent the 90 per cent of unci 
ganized labour. Therefore I say it is no 
within their province to offer, or within ou 
province to accept, proposals which may bi 
made in this regard. The number of hour 
required to do the labour of the world is thi 
number of hours in which it can be done 
It is very well to read statistics gathere< 
together and formulate it from past histor 
in other lands; but this is a new country 
and believe me, by your tongues I know tha 
some of you men were not born in thi; 
country, but have come here from othe 
lands. Had you come here earlier and ti 
hew out homes, as our forefathers did, yoi 
. might have a different viewpoint. Our fore 
fathers did not know an eight-hour day o 
a ten-hour day; they only knew that the; 
worked hard until, as Miss Gutteridge said 
the elastic was well stretched. 

We must approach this thing with thi 
thought that all life is a development; al 
progress is a step-by-step development. Wi 
have arrived at our present position gradu 
ally. It is not long since a ten-hour daywa; 
general in Canada in a number of trades 
to-day in many trades , eight hour 
prevail, or fifty hours a week, o 
forty-eight hours a week. We know tha 
44 hours consists of 5 days of 8 hours, mal'ini 
40 hours, and 4 hours on Saturday. Ther 
is no question but that you have it in mine 
to get this 44-houT week to-day, and nex 
year you may say, " Well, Saturday is 
poor day to work; don't work Saturday 
make it 40 hours. Why not maks it i 
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Some LABOUR DELEGATES: Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. R. THOMSON: And in the making 
of it 40 hours, do not holler if you have to 
pay more for your goods. 

Some EMPLOYERS' DELEGATES : Hear, 
hear. 

A LABOUR DELEGATE: We are paying 
that already. 

Mr. R. THOMSON: No, you are not. 
Don't holler. Don't you. Colonel Carnegie, 
or any other man, tell me that it will not 
have that effect, because you ar^ regulating 
now, or endeavouring to get legislation to 
regulate, all industry. Do not tell me that 
in 48 hours you can produce what was pro- 
duced i^ 53, or that in 43 hours you can pro- 
duce what was produced in 48, or that in 
40 hours you can produce what was produc- 
ed in 43, because it is not so. 

Colonel D. CARNEGIE: The gentleman 
hcis named me. I want to say that I was 
speaking of conditions that exist in Eng- 
land. I said that automatic machinery 
changed conditions. It is obvious to the 
ordinary man that if an automatic machine 
is working at full efficiency for 8 hours, and 
at the same efficiency for 10 hours, there is 
no argument as to production. Where 
manual labour comes in, where the human 
element comes in, I have facts to show that 
production was not diminished by tihe 
8-hour day. 

Mr. THOMSON : I quite understand what 
Colonel Carnegie said, and I quite agree 
with .him as far as it may go; but Colonel 
Carnegie or any other man -who is lending 
his influence and making his address in the 
way of trying to dbtain an 8-hour day or a 
less hour production does come under the 
consideration of which I am now spealdng. 
Where automatic or other 'machinery is the 
basic part of production, the labour on it 
m.ay be large or may be little; but there 
must be maohine-tenders and they may be 
exhausted or they may not, and we must 
always have consideration for the human 
element and see that labour is not being 
unduly taxed. I will agree with you, and 
I think we on this side of the House will 
agree, that whatever the hours may be, 
whether 8 hours or 7 hours, where the bodily 
health and strength of the man or woman 
is reduced in vitality or lessened in the 
years where there should be a fairly reason- 
able chance of existence, those hours 
should be reduced, and we will agree that 



they should be reduced. If you had come 
to this Conference and said. "We do not 
ask for a general 8-hour day or a 44-hour 
week, but we do ask for it in certain lines ol 
industry" and naming those industries, be- 
cause you have examined into them; and if 
you state, " This is an industry where a man 
has sweated his blood, sweated the sweat 
out of his body, where a woman has worked 
until she has stretched the elastic so that it 
is nearly broken," then we will meet you. 
■Sometimes I have vvxjndered just how 
mudh some men who represent labour have 
worked or do work themselves. I will 
venture to say that Mr. Jloore or Mr. Bruce 
or others of you men who stood up yester- 
day, wiho are leadei-s in your organizations, 
do not work by the time-clock, but work as 
many hours as are required. Now, we are 
not declaiming against tlie mosit reasonable 
conditions, for we are raasonable men, not 
slave-drivers. I have occupied a position 
employing more men tlian many of you, per- 
haps, have had any relations with; but I 
have not in mind any period when I had 
no sympathy and did not ameliorate the 
condition of and help those who suffered, 
who were in need; and the conditions are 
gradually geWdng better day by day, and 
they are going to get better. But there is 
a line to be drawn as to productiveness, 
where we oan get for our needs and the 
country's needs sufficient production on a 
reasonable cost basis. I do not know and 
you do not know where that line is, and you 
are not satisfied to draw the line at 48 hours 
or 44 hours. I do not know where your 
line is. Is it 36 hours? Is' it 30 hours? 
Or shall we hope that by luck we may have 
a condition such as one speaker mentioned 
yesterday when tlie children of Isreal re- 
ceived the manna from heaven? Believe 
me, boys, you cannot get something for 
nothing; and believe me again when I tell 
you that labour is not an evil or an injury, 
but it is a blessing to mankind. I know 
what labour is because I laboured long and 
often and much. I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN : There are four or five 
gentlemen standing, but Mr. McCutcheon is 
recognized as having the floor because yes- 
terday he stood up three times to get the 
floor. 

One of the labour leaders suggested that 
we should adopt parliamentary practice in 
our debates as much as possible. One of 
the unalterable rules in parliamentary 
practice is that in addressing the House a 
spciaker, when referring to Vvhat has been 
said, shall not name any individual because 
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it does not tend to promote the spirit that 
we are all endeavouring to miaintadn at this 
time. 

Mr. C. MoCUTCHEON (Winnipeg) : It hias 
been quite in order for previous speakers to 
refer to Uie time they ■worked when they were 
young, and to the age at which they went to 
work. I am going to be no exception, and 
will say that I went to work when I was 
eleven years, old. I was raised on a farm, 
and w€ had an 8-houi day. The only trouble 
with that arrangement was that we worked 
two 8-hour days in each 24-hour period. We 
worked that time not because we liked to 
work, but because we could not do otherwise. 
Some speakers would attempt to convey the 
impression that they worked those long 
(hours because they liked them; but I- did 
not. 

The last speaker referred to the fact that 
we represent only a small proportion of 
labour, possibly 10 per cent. That is true. 
There is another organized body of labour 
that we do not represent here to-day; that 
is what is know ais the extremists. They 
are the only other body of organized workers 
that is in existence in this country except 
the moderates, who are here to-day. I want 
to remind the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House that you have here to-day the 
moderates ; you have not the extremists ; but 
for the good of the gentlemen on the left I 
am going to try to express the views of the 
extremisits, as it will possibly be of interest 
to this gathering to know just what they are 
thinking, because they are becoming an im- 
portant factor in all countries. 

The last speaker referred to the fact that 
if we had a 40-hour week we would pay more 
for our goods. Now, labour is quite aware 
that it cannot receive more in real wages 
than labour produces — and when I refer to 
labour I mean all that mental and physical 
human energy that enters into wealth pro- 
duction; and if labour works only 40 hours 
it follows that labour will receive only what 
labour can produce in 40 hours — providing, 
of course, that everybody labours. That is 
possibly the trouble to-day, and it is the 
viewpoint of the extremists that we have 
possibly 80 per cent who are not lalbouring. 

Somebody has said, " Let us increase pro- 
duction," but one of the ways that we might 
increase production is to put some of those 
who are not at present engaged in necessary 
useful labour at that occupation. Of course, 
that cannot refer to the gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House, because orie of 
their speakers assured us that they were all 
labouTing men. Just how it will affect the 



third party in this conference, of course they 
are best fitted to say. The extremist' is 
taking this view: why stiould labour work 
longer than is required for labour to produce 
enough to satisfy labour's wants? Somebody 
asks, "What is the limitation.?" That should 
be the limitation; that should measure 
the limit of the labours of mankind. If 
mankind can do the trick in 7 hours, we 
will say, is there any good reason why we 
should work longer th'an'7-hours?— unless 
it is true, as intimated from the opposite 
side of the House, that we just live to work. 
A lot of us are taking a different viewpoint 
— that we are working to live; that is the 
reason why we work. If we take the other 
viewpoint, that production is carried on to 
increase our exportable surplus, to satisfy 
the wants of those who are not engaged in 
useful labour, then of course the 8-hour 
day is not the correct method to pursue, 
but in fact we should lengthen the hours. 
The ideal country, in that view, would be 
Japan, for, if the figures that are made pub- 
lic are correct, Japan is in the best position 
to-day to increase her export trade. Yet I 
do not think even the gentlemen on the left 
would be proud or would desire to have the 
conditions in Canada that prevail in Japan, 
where they are working from 12 to 14 hours 
a day. In that country they have no 
National Industrial Conference to settle this 
problem, to the best of our knowledge, 
largely because labour there is as yet eon- • 
tent to work 12 or 14 hours a day. Possibly 
labour over there will commence to wake 
up, and then they will have a National 
Conference that will have to solve their 
problems. The 8-hour day, or the 44-hour 
week, as outlined by the moderates, if agreed 
to by the opposite side of the House, will at 
least have this effect, that it will go a cer- 
tain length to satisfy the demands of the 
extremists. But, in reply to the last 
speaker, I am going to say that after we 
have the 8-hour day, the 44-hour week, if 
we discover that we have a great big body 
of unemployed, whether those unemployed 
be workers who are seeking jobs or other 
people who are largely parasiting on pro- 
duction, then we will demand that the hours 
be further shortened, so that we can pass 
on the blessing of labour, as mentioned by 
the last speaker, to all, and let all be en- 
gaged in production. 

Mr. J. ERASER GREGORY (St. John, 
N.B.) : Mr^ Chairman and delegates, I am 
here representing the lumber interest of 
Canada, an interest that is second only ta 
agriculture, and. I have been asked to speak 
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particularly on seasonal occupations. I 
would like to use the whole 10 minutes at 
iny command in generalizing, but it I did 
so I would have no time to speak on my 
special point.. Before I start on that, how- 
ever, I would say that I have been in the 
lumbering business since 1881, when labour 
unions were practically unknown, and that 
in the period of time that has elapsed since 
then there has been a great improvement 
in the personnel of the leaders of labour, 
and I trust that that will continue so that 
the extremist will eventually be cut out, and 
the fair-minded men will be the representa- 
tives of labour, always bearing in mind 
British fair play. 

You want to remember that . the gentle- 
men on this side of the House who are em- 
ployers of labour are only captains of indus- 
try, and that they have their problems just 
as largely as you have yours, and that there 
should be no selfishness on either side. 
You want to bear in mind that, on account 
of the great war we have had, the Dominion 
Government takes toll of all excess profits 
and reduces the earnings of capital to a 
minimum, and that the excess profits are 
paid by the employers of labour, or by the 
different industries, to the Government; 
and in your demand you want to remem- 
ber that yours is not the only demand that 
is made upon the industries of this country. 
Those industries can stand just so much ex- 
pense and no more, and they will collapse 
and fall down if there is not British fair 
play between not only the two parties par- 
ticularly interested — capital and labour, or 
employers and employees; tout we must al- 
ways remember that there is the great third 
party, the general public, who are quite as 
much interested, or even more interested, 
in the problem of securing the most that 
they can for their money regardless of what 
either of us may think. 

In reference to the seasonal occupations 
of Canada, we must remember tbaJt Glan- 
ada's climate and daylight conditions are 
as extreme as those in any country on the 
face of the earth. Within the Tropics they 
have practically 12 hour© daylight and 12 
hours diark; but in Oanadia we have long 
winters with sihort dayligiht, and we have 
the most glorious summers with long day- 
light when men ^are able to work, and I 
think they should of necessity work. In 
the winter time there is an enforced, idle- 
ness, except in factories. Therefore sea- 
sonal occupations should be pursued to 
their utmost in the summer time, and the 
fijring O'f ihours of labour should not take 



place. All ou't-dooT occupations in the sum- 
mer time are practioally seasonal occupa- 
tions. Building is a seasonal occupation; 
we cannot get in our foundiations in winter, 
although we may finish buildings them. The 
building of railways 'is a seasonal oc>:upa- 
tion, and must take place in the summer- 
time. Farming must of necesedty be done 
in the ©ummer. There is no extension of 
contracts with seasonal occupations. If a 
thing that should be done in the winter 
time, such as the cutting of spruce logs, 
is not done fully and completely before the 
spring heats come, those logs remain in the 
woods until the next year. If sitream-driving 
is not done when there is water to drive, it 
cannot be done, and it must be done with- 
out hampering. If lumber is to be manu- 
factured, it must be manufactured during 
the summer season; it cannot be done when 
the rivers lamd the ponds are frozen, so that 
the logs cannot be taken out of them. 

Now, ladies- and gentlemen, we axe not 
employing in seasonal industries to any 
great extent the weaker class in the com- 
munity. The lumbermen go into the woods 
in the winters with the best of mankind, 
with the ablest of men. They are gcing as 
an army to battle, to fight nature and wrest 
from her in ample time the toll that is ex- 
pected by that particular industry or com- 
munity for the winter, and we should not 
be hampered by an 8-hour day; because as a 
matter of Sact in the winter time we do not 
get an 8-hour day, and in that winter sea- 
son, if the logis are not got to the streams 
while the snow is on the ground, they stay 
there foT one year. You muisit remember 
also that in agrdculture and in the lumber- 
ing business there is only one turnover of 
profit in the year, llhe stream-driving is 
done in the spring. The stream^irivers are 
a body of men who go foifth to battle like 
an army— as we went to meet the Germans. 
They know the hardships of it. There is 
not a weakling among them. They know 
they are going to work from daylight till 
dark, and each and every one is taking 
pride in the occupation and doing lall that 
mortal man can do to bring the logs to 
nuarkeit. During the summer season the men 
know the stunt that they have to perform, 
and they work and should work hard to 
help get the logs to the mill. The mills in 
this section of the community can work 
only about six months in the year. The 
overhead expense dh connection with lum- 
bering operations, in connection with mill- 
ing, is, I think, larger, probably on account 
of thfe enforced idleness, than it is in any 
other industry. 
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If for no other reason than to try to get 
lumber within the reach of the consumer at 
a moderate price, the hours of labour should 
not be legislated with. 

The export trade of Canada is very largely 
made up of lumber, a"nd the true wealth of 
the country is the wealth that is brought in 
from the outside. Therefore our lumber 
must go overseas to Great Britain, to the 
West Indies, to South America, to France, 
and even to Germany. If we cannot produce 
^lumber as cheaply as other nations do,, we 
shall hot be able to sell our commodities. 
The buyer of lumber will buy from wh;iiever 
district or 'PQint he can buy most cheaply; 
there is no sentiment in that kind of trade; 
and, in fixing ffiie hours for seasonal ' em- 
ployment and for lumbering, we inust of 
necessity consider international viewpoints. 

Now, I have talked about our going forth 
as an army to battle and working hard. You 
may ' say that I have talked about longer 
hours. One great big redeeming feature in 
the matter of the lumbering industry, whicti 
does not exist in ordinary factory work, is 
' that the- same people who cut the logs are 
those who drive the logs — in most instances 
the same people who manufacture them 
You have all heard it said that a change is 
as good as a rest, and, in the changes of 
occupation that we have in lumbering from 
season to season, it is not true that the work- 
men are over-fatigued or have reached their 
limit when they have worked only eight 
hours, because each and every mill is equip- 
ped with modern machinery, and to-day 
there is practically little or no manual work 
in connection with the manufacturing of logs 
into lumber. This ought to be borne in 
mind in considering the seasonal occupa- 
tions of the country. 

There has been a great deal of talK about 
speeding up, and it has been stated that as 
much work can be performed in eight hours 
as in nine. We have speeded up the saw- 
mills all that we can, because reductions in 
the hours of labour have taken place already, 
and the logs have been so small in size from 
year to year that we have had to speed up 
as much as possible; and I want to say: if 
an employee has done all that he could in 
nine hours he cannot do more in eight. My 
old father, whom I respect and revere, said 
to me more than once, when I used to think 
that I did not get the deserved amount of 
praise for my work as a boy: " If you do all 
Uiat you can, you have only done your 
duty." I say to each and every one of the 
employees here, when you have done all that 
you can in the time that you give your em- 
ployer, you. have only done your duty, and 



you cannot render more service in eight- 
hours than in nine or ten. 

Mr. JOHN A. GILLES (Sydney, N.,S.): 
Mr. Obairman, Honounable Gentlemen of 
the PTOvincial Governimemts of our country. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been an in- 
terested listener to the a;ge-old argument 
agiainst the reduction in hours or the ameldo- 
ration of ithe condition of the worke.rs of 
the country. PaTdon me if I use the term 
labour, because it may be urged against me, 
as was said by some gientlemen on the left 
yesterday, tihiat we are trying to raise class 
d'istinotions here in Oamiada; but let me 
assure you thait such is not my objedt. 

Away back fifty or sixty years ago, when 
the first efforts were being made to reduce 
the hours' of labour, the gentlemen who 
occupied the same position 'ais my friends on 
the left had ttie very same arguments to 
ofteir as to why it should not be done. Wihen 
the women were labouring dn the mines in 
England for 14 and~ 15 hours a day, itlhe 
operators in that country had the very same 
arguments to bring forward. 

Let us oome down nearer to our own day. 
In 1894, wihen a meeting of ithe textile 
operators took place in the city of Boston 
for lihe purpose of considiering a reduction 
of the houns of children in the faoto'ries 
from 12 to 10 per day, the then president 
of the Arkwright Club stated itihat if this 
was done it wais going to take the very 
heart's blood out of the textile industry. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, the htrars . of 
labour in that case were reduced tO' 10 and 
they (have since been reduced to eight, and 
the textile industry is fiourisl^ing as it 
never flourished before in the history of 
the country. 

In 1894 the Master Builders' Association 
of the United States spent over two million 
and a half of dollars to combait the attempt 
miade by the building trades to reduce the 
hours of labour; but when, in spite of all 
the opposition that was put up, in spite 
of 'all the bitterness engendered, the men 
secured that ait whicJi 'tlhey were aiming, 
the 'then president of the Master Buildeis' 
Association of the U'nited States admitted 
that bad they known the benefits that 
would be 'derived f-mm the 'shoxteniog ot 
the ihouTs of labour, in the increased effi- 
ciency of the.ir people, 'they would not have 
spent one dollar. 

Now, the aim and object of the curtail- 
ment of the hours of labour is not to stifle 
production. We contend and we b<>lieve' 
that the force of the argument is on our 
side, thajt the 'shortening of the hours of 
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labour renders tbe men more efficient and 
wnsequently better able itio give an honest 
lay's work for ati honest day'© pay. 

Reams and reams of statistics have been 
'otten up by gentlemen who have made a 
',ife study of the physiological effect of the 
long hours of labour. Professor Woods Hut- 
chinson, of the State of New York, who 
made an exhaustive study of this subject, 
conclusively proves that the monotony, if 
not the racking, of labour in industry is 
what renders men inefficient. The Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, a Presbyterian minister, 
also of New York, donned overalls and went 
out into the factories, into the mills^he 
even worked at the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company's works bucking up rivets — for 
the purpose of getting the viewpoint of the 
men engaged in manual labour; and Rev. 
Mr. Stelzle has told us time and again that 
he found more loyalty, more of the spirit 
of co-operation, and more efficiency, in the 
industries where the employers were will- 
ing to concede that the labour was entitled 
to just and fair treatment. 

We believe that every dollar in the shape 
of capital legitimately invested in an en- 
terprise is worthy of legitimate returns to 
those who have invested it; but we contend, 
on the other hand, that long hours of labour 
and other speeding-up processes for the pur- 
pose of earning dividends on air and water 
are no part of the business of the workers 
of this country. I represent the employees 
in an industry where the average working 
day for continuous operation is 11 hours by 
day and 13 by night, with a 48-hour day 
coming at the end of the week in order to 
change over from a night to a day opera- 
tion. I speak of the steel industry. I am 
sure there is no gentleman opposite but 
will concede that in such occupations the 
hours of labour are entirely too long, when 
you take into consideration the racking 
effect that the work has on the stamina of 
the worker. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. JOHN A. GILLES : I suppose the gen- 
tlemen will say, " Well, if you are a steel 
worker, you have possibly stood it very 
well." 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. JOHN A. GILLES: But may I say, 
that among those of you at the left who have 
made the most, there are those who have 
engaged in manual labour for the last 40 
or 50 years and you point to yourselves as 
being remarkably well-preserved. May it 
not be said that possibly your paths have 



been brighter than those of some members 
on this side, who have been forced to work 
the longer hours without any change from 
the monotony. 

Now, we hope and trust that this meeting 
of interests may be productive of some good 
— that it may allay that spirit of unrest that 
is rampant throughout our country to-day. 
Let us approach this subject in a spirit of 
fair play. A gentleman on the opposite side 
has mentioned that we 'should adopt the 
spirit of fair play. I say, then, let us do so 
by all means, and how can you expect loy- 
alty from your employees if you ask that 
thfft loyalty be all one-sided. We are not 
asking for very much. 

Some other gentleman has made the re- 
mark that the product of labour would in- 
crease materially as the hours of labour 
were shortened. Now, let us consider that 
question for a moment. Under our present 
economic condition, especiaflly in large in- 
dustries, what do we find? We find that the 
manufacturer has a certain standard of pro- 
fit that he adopts. If his employees suc- 
ceed in wresting a few more cents per hour 
from him he passes that on to the ultimate 
consumer, but he Will try to maintain his 
profits intact. Now, gentlemen, if we are 
going to get anywhere, if we are going to 
make this Canada of ours one of the greatest 
and most glorious countries on God's foot- 
stool we must be fair with you, but you will 
have to admit that you must give up a little 
more of what you were hitherto pleased to 
term profits. 

Mr. J. 6. McKINNON (Toronto): Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I would 
like to congratulate you, sir, and the Gov- 
ernment of which you are an honoured mem- 
ber, upon the success so far of this historic 
gathering. There was yesterday an incident 
which, I think, must have pleased us all, 
when a distinguisned member on the oppo- 
site side of the House spoke of becoming 
acquainted and forming a friendship upon a 
railway tie beside a railway wreck in Can- 
ada, and when an honoured member of this 
side of the House crossed over and began 
felicitajtions to bring about a successful ter- 
mination of the matter at issue. I thought, 
sir, that this whole assembly might well rise 
and ising, "Blest be the tie that binds." 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. J. S. McKINNON: Ahd, sir, upon 
that tie, while those two distinguished gen- 
tlemen of this assemibly were sitting together, 
it did occur to me that if they sat closely 
enough together, probably the other two com- 
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ponent parts of this assembly, referred to 
by the Hon. Mackenzie King, might have 
found room beside them' — namely, labour, 
capital, management, and the community. 

We have listened, Mr. Chairman, with a 
great deal of pleasure to the addresses that 
have been delivered; but, sir, for argument, 
for logic, and for common-sense I commend 
to this assembly the masterly address de- 
livered by Mr. (Melville White, of Toronto, 
in opening the discussion upon our 'j.id€. 
The arguments contained in that address 
have not yet, I think, fully sunk into this 
assembly, and I believe also that in otl^er 
gatherings of this kind that address will 
form a text that will be largely used not 
only in the United States but in other coun- 
tries of the civilized world where meetings 
and assemblies of this kind are being held. 
We have not yet, Mr. Chairman, reached 
the full conclu.=ion and benefit of the work 
that Mr. White has placed before us. 

It has been said with a wave of the-hand, 
by some of the gentlemen and ladies oppor 
site, that statistics are not necessary. How 
can we get away from statistics in matters 
of this kind? How can we get away from 
economic conditions? It is all right to talk 
about shorter hours of labour, and there 
is not a man here on this side of the House 
but will concede as short hours as it is pos- 
sible for the industries of this country to 
give. But, Sir, we have a national debt. 
We have to pay the cost of the war. We 
have to pay the pensions to which" we are 
committed. And it is impossible. Sir, to 
deal with a question of this kind without 
taking into consideration the statistics pre- 
sented by our good friend Mr. White. 

I was particularly interested, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the addresses of some of the mem- 
bers opjposite yesterday, and I should like 
to .point out to you some things that were 
contained in those ad-dresses. 

One of the speakers referred to the 8-hour 
day as not at all what was in the minds of 
the workers, saying that it was a compro- 
mise, and that before long you. Sir, if you 
thought fit, might in your wisdom ask this 
assemblage not to discuss an 8-hour day, 
but to discuss something entirely different. 
Therefore it appears to many of us that 
we ought to know whether we are really 
and fundamentally discussing a wage prob- 
lem or an 8-hour day. 

Another matter. Sir, to which I should 
like to call your attention is a term with 
which I am not very familiar, but which 
has been sent broadcast from one part of 
this country to the other. It seems to me. 
Sir, a somewhat dangerous term, and prob- 



albly a little more light might well be 
thrown upon it. I refer to the term "con- 
scription of wealth," a term that I think 
was slightly out of place where it was used. 

The third matter is one which was re- 
ferred to by another speaker. You, Sir, 
have asked us to come here to discuss this 
matter. We are honest men, trying to dis- 
cuss thiis in an honest way. But on the 
other side of the House what did we find? 
A threat hurled across the floor of this 
Chamlber that if this 8-hour day were not 
adopted in this country the industries of 
this country would be paralyzed and tur- 
moil would reign supreme. That, Sir, in 
view of the fact that you have asked us to 
come here to discusis this matter, is getting 
a little ahead of the game. 

This 8-hour day, and warrking down to 
six hours, or down to any possible number 
of hours, is a serious business. It seema 
to me that probably the ideal condition 
would be that no man would need to work 
but .should continue to receive his daily 
income. So far we have found considerable 
difficulty in imitating the insects of the 
field, who can live in columns of silver, 
awake in the morning to quench their thirst 
with a dewdrop,' and turning down the bed- 
covers eat their resting-place. There are 
m this country experiments . ibeing made 
with the 8-hour day, both as to piecework 
and the week-work system; and I contend, 
Sir, that it is a time to go slow, as is men- 
tioned in the report of the commission— a 
time to feel our way. We, the employers 
on this side, are willing to do everything 
for our employees; we are willing to give a 
fair deal and more than a fair deal 
in every particular. So, gentlemen, I 
appeal to you through the Chairman to 
let us approach this question in a spirit 
of fairness and squareness, and though we 
may be divided upon this question we all 
beheve in Him who brought peace and 
good-will. If we. are true to Has teaching, 
if we listen to the voice of conscience, if 
we are willing to give and take, and make 
due allowance for the passions, nay, the 
prejudices of others, I have not lost hope 
for the future of tihis great Dominion or the 
good that can be accomplisihed by this great 
assembly. 

Mr. J. A. McClelland (Montreal): 
Mr. Chairman, when we started this dis- 
cussion, when the motion to send the mat- 
ter to the committee was made, it was 
thought that sufficient light had not been 
thrown on the question. I think most of 
the delegates here will agree that we have 
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had considerable light thro-wn upon it, and 
I rise to move that the subject-matter of 
the discussion be committed to the com- 
mittee appointed' to deal with this mulfter. 

In doing so, ihowever, I should like to 
make 'a reference to -what the last speaiker 
eaad as to a -threat, as he claimed, that was 
■made across the floor of this House yester- 
day. A statement was made, not a threat, 
Mr. Ohairman, a<nd ;the S'tateanenit was m^de 
in view of the fact that 47 per cent -of over 
500,000 workers in Canada are working 48 
hours or less, whioh will almost assuredly 
cause dissatisfaction, probably to the extent 
to which the gentlenuan on this side of 
the House has referred. 

Considerable reference has been made to 
Biitisih fair play. I tihink we have given 
evidence during our argumemt thaJt we have 
that one 'thing continuously before oui 
minds. 

I have here some figures taken from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which I will 
quote. 

Mr. M. P. WHITE (Toronto) : Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order. Is this 
not the leader of the other side in Ihe de- 
bate on this question? This discussion is 
not yet completed. Is he not out of order 
in rising until he is ready to wind up the 
quesibion? We on our side are not yet 
finisihed. 

Mr. McClelland : Mr. ChaiTman, I am 
winding up the debate for this side of the 
House. I have no control whatever of the 
opposite side; they can continue the debate 
for the remainder of the day, so far as I 
am personally concerned. 

The Chairman : is that satisfactory? 

Mr. M. P. WHITE: Oh, yes. 

Mr. McOLELLlAND: These figures are 
taken from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, and give a total value of manufac- 
tured pioducte in Oanada of $3,815,506,869; 
cost of raw miaAerial, $802,133,862; wages 
of 619,473 wage earneiis., $477,245,456; sal- 
aries of 73,598 workers, $95,983,506; value 
added by labour over wages and salaries, 
$2,440,144,043. These figures give a capital 
investment of $2,772,519,680; intefesit of 10 
per cent on the investment, $277,251,968; 
overhead charges, $322,754,542; leaving a. 
net surplus to the enrployens of $1,840,137,- 
533. 

An EMPLOYERS' DELEGATE: Who has 
got it? 

Mr. TOM MOORE: You have it over 
there. 



Mir. McCLELLAND: The workers' share 
per head of that is set 'ait $772. 

Some things have been said about the 
nations to which our surplus products must 
be exported. It has been shown on this 
side of the House, I contend, thai, regard- 
less of that, the countries to which we are 
exporting have adopted 'the hours that we 
are attempting to gain here, or at least are 
within a very short distance of it. They 
have, if not the 44-hour, at least the 48-hour 
week. 

Reference has been made in some of the 
addresses to the patriotic standpoint from 
which this question ought to be 
■ viewed We are extremely anxious that the 
employers should view it from that stand- 
point, -and should try if possible to level up 
the amounts received by labour and the re- 
turns received by capital from the manu- 
factured products of this country. 

France and Oreat Briain are providing 
for the 8-hour day and all of the War Labour 
Board decisions in the .United States are 
based on the 8-hour day — ^I think I am 
correct in saying that — the 48-hour week. 
Some of the houses in the city of Toronto 
are now working the 40-hour -week. I think 
they are gents' furnishings or general mer- 
chandize stores. The Hobberlin house in 
Toronto, I am given to understand, employs 
400 employees, and is now working a 40- 
hour week, eight hours per day for five 
days, and it is evidently perfectly satisfied 
with the results obtained. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
the argument on~this side of the House has 
been conducted largely from the standpoint 
of conditions in 'Great Britain, and the in- 
ference has been that we are in another 
country and should not take our standards 
from any country but this in which we live. 
I wonder if it would be interesting to our 
manufacturing friends to know that the 
product per unit in America is from 2^ to 
3 per cent greater than in Great Britain. 
This has been proved, and information is 
to be found on the subject in a standard 
work by Turner— which can be had and 
questioned by those who wish to question 
it. 

I think, iMr. Chairman, in the face of all 
the evidence that has beenn adduced by 
• this side of the House in support of their 
claim, that the matter has reached the 
state where it can be very safely sent to 
the committee for their report, and I so 
move. 

Col. THOMAS OANTLEY (New Glasgow, 
N. S.) : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men: Many of the speakers on both sides 
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of the Chamber have thought it necessary 
to refer to the early age at which they 
entered their life's struggle, the lowest age 
yet claimed being eleven years. I will not ^ 
detain you with any data as to my youthful 
experience, and my autobiography has not 
yet been written. Some of my early life 
history is known to my good friend Premier 
Murray, who with two members of his 
Cabinet are now with us. I only hope 
Premier Murray will not tell all he knows 
of me. 

For a matter of sixteen years, I had the 
privilege of leading an industrial army of 
from eight to ten or perhaps twelve 
thousand men. Qn' the matter of hours of 
labour I have an open mind, as evidenced 
by the fact that at different times and 
tinder differing circumstances we have 
worked gangs in four shifts of six hours, 
three shifts of eight hours, and two shifts 
of eleven and thirteen hours. The reason 
being that the character of the labour dif- 
fered. In forging hammered car axles, 
which is" perhaps the hardest and the hot- 
test manual labour that I know of, six hours 
is about as jnuch as can be successfully 
worked; and the largest continuous daily 
output in my experience has been obtained 
from four shifts working six hours each. 

The question of hours depends, in my 
judgment, largely upon such considerations. 
Various considerations are involved ip this 
whole question of hours. One of them is: 
can we afford it.' Mr. Lloyd George, who, 
as we all know, for many years took a very 
deep interest in all social questions and 
matters of this kind, recently made the 
statement that, as a result of the lessening 
of the hours of labour within recent years, 
it had been demonstrated that the output 
bore an exact mathematical relation to the 
reduction of hours. He made the statement 
that a recent analysis of the facts led him 
to the conclusion that he was wrong in 
the view that he had formerly taken in re- 
gard to the effect of a reduction of hours 
of work as it affected output. 

During the last four years we have had 
an era of great apparent prosperity in this 
country — I repeat, apparent prosperity— 
and we are now face to face with a con- 
dition and situation such as we have not 
expei:'«2nced in the past. I illustrate that 
by saying that the cost of all our basic 
materials has undergone an enormous 
change. The cost 0f coal in eastern Canada, 
in Nova Scotia, is more than double what 
it was in pre-war days; the cost of coke 
has increased 238 per cent; the cost of 



pig iron has increased 266 per cent; and 
the cost of producing steel ingots has in- 
creased 273 per cent. Now, gentlemen, 
these are figures that cannot successfully 
be controverted. I am speaking by the 
book, and the figures are open to examina- 
tion, and have indeed been examined by 
officers appointed by my friend on the 
platform here (Mr. C. A. Macgrath), who 
so_ ably carried on the fuel control of this 
country in a time when it was a matter 
of very grave doubt if we would be able 
to carry on so far as fuel was concerned. 
As a matter of fact, so high have these 
costs become that to-day in Cape Breton 
not a ton of pig iron or of steel ingots is 
being produced. Why is that.' It is' be- 
cause neither the domestic nor any foreign 
market will pay the cost, to say nolihing 
of any profits/to the industry. 

We are not in a position either to export 
that material to the consuming centres of 
the world or use it in this country, and 
present costs will have to be reduced be- 
fore we are able to do so. Now, that is a 
serious situation. Can we improve it by 
shortening the hours of lalbour? I only ask 
the question. 

Another question comes up as to the 
present efficiency of labour under shorter 
hours. In certain respects, and in regard 
to certain kinds of businesses, yes; in re- 
gard to others, no. My judgment following 
an experience extending over a period of 
35 years, is this, that 20 years ago,. 15 years 
ago, 25 years ago, so far as ordinary labour 
was concerned — I am not speaking now of 
skilled labour, or labour in connection with 
automatic machinery, but of the ordinary 
unskilled labour of the country — ^we were 
getting from 20 men as much service as we 
are getting to-day from 25 or 30 men. That 
is my deliberate opinion; it is only an 
opinion; and I may be wrong; for I am 
often wrong; but in regard to that inattei 
I fancy I am not. 

Reference has been made to the results 
following shorter hours and the possibility 
in connection with shorter hours in cer- 
tain industries; and as illustrating that 
point my friend Colonel Carnegie has re- 
ferred to the experience of Sir Robert Had- 
field and his firm. Reference has also been 
made to Ford and some others. Now, 1 
would like to say, so far as the Hadfleld 
firm is concerned, that they had an abso- 
lute monopoly protected by patents over 8 
period of years; their product had no com- 
petitor; they were able practically to coa 
trol the whole market in that line. Whal 
they really did was not so much to giv« 
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the shorter hour as to establish piece-work, 
which in some respects means the same 
thing. Another gentleman, in the cement 
trade, referred elsewhere to the fact that 
he had given his men 9 hours, and he pro- 
ceeded to say : " What I told them was that 
if they kept their rock-^bin filled I would 
give them a 9-hour day." What he really 
did was to put them on piece-work, and 
if the men had filled their rock-bin in 8 
hours or 7 hours, or 6 hours, that was what 
he wanted. It was piece-work, not a 9-hour 
day. When you get down to the facts you 
find that Hadfleld or Ford or Lord Lever- 
holme have a monopoly by reason of pat- 
ents or some secret process, or something 
else not common to other lines; so that 
these cases do not apply; that is the point. 

With regard to the railway situation, owing 
to the McAdoo award the increased wages 
paid on the Canadian National Railway 
system this year will exceed that paid last 
year to the same number of men by ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. If we take the three 
great railway systems — Canadian National, 
the Grand Trunk, and the Canadian Paciflo 
—the increased wages paid this year over 
last year will practically aggregate one 
hundred millions of dollars, possibly a 
little more. Where is that spread? We 
have practically 8,000,000 people in Can- 
ada; say 8,200,000, of whom 200,000 are en- 
gaged in railway work. The 8,000,000 have 
to absorb that $100,000,000, which is equiva- 
lent to 35 per month for every family in 
Canada, assuming five people to a family. 
Now, take the receipts and outgoings of the 
Canadian National system for the first six 
months of this year. The gross receipts ex- 
ceeded those of the same period last y'eai 
by about J7,500,000; the outgoings, largely 
labour, amounted to $8,500,000, more than 
the total receipts. The increased receipts 
of $7,500,000 were largely 'made up of in- 
crease in freight rates — not in increase in 
freight carried, for the total tonnage did not 
increase over that of last year to any ap- 
preciable extent. The passenger business 
increased, because they were carrying t-o 
the West a large number of returned sol- 
diers, and as a matter of fact the pleasure 
travel to-day is greater by far than it ever 
was before in this country. But, so tar as 
purely mercantile traflic is concerned, there 
w.as relatively no increase, though, in fact 
in one month -there was a very decided in- 
crease, aggregating over 400,000 tons. 

In my opinion an 8-hour day all over 
Canada for all industry is not now possible. 
You will ask me what those figures in re- 
gard to increased cost of railway opera- 



tion and other increased costs have to do 
with the question. They have this to do 
with it. In view of our present tremen- 
dous responsibilities — the great amount of 
money that has to be raised in this coun^ 
try for not a tew years to come — ^can we 
afford it? I simply put the question to 
you. Each of us must answer it as best 
he can in his own way, in the light of all 
the information we can obtain, and in fair- 
ness to the prosperity and progerss of our 
common country. 

Mr. S. R. PARSONS (Toronto): Ladies 
and gentlemen. and fellow workers, h?iving 
worked for fifty years of my lite, and ex- 
pecting to work good and hard for the 
balance, I think I am entitled to call any 
one who works, a fellow worker, and I am 
glad to be able to do it. There was dis- 
tributed to the members of this House 
yesterday a imemorandum containing par- 
ticulars of proposed Bills which are to be 
brought intp the British House of Commons 
covering minimum wa,g6s and the 8-hour 
day. In the memorandum which has been 
prepared by the Government of this coun- 
try, setting forth some particulars in thosa 
proposed. Bills I notice, in connection with 
the 8-hour Bill the following statement on 
page 2: 

This Bill proposes something which is little 
short of a revolution in British industrial life. 

Now, Mr. Cbairm.an and gentlemen, if the 
Government of this country characterizes 
a Bill which is to come bef(Jre the British 
House of Commons as somewhat revolu- 
tionary, what will the Government of this 
country, let alone the people, employers and 
others, say of a proposition which is before 
this House to-day for the introduction of 
a 44-hour week Bill? I understand that that 
is what our friends on the opposite side 
propose. If the Government thinks that a 
48-hour Bill in Great Britain, with different 
conditions, is somewhat revolutionary, what 
will they say of a 44-hour Bill under the 
present conditions which we are facing in 
the Dominion of Canada? I think this is a 
ipoint to which the attention of all should 
be drawn, and which we should consider 
most seriously. In this connection I would 
like to ask the Chairman whether the figures 
which were supplied yesterday were based 
on a 44-hour week or a 48-hour week. 

The CHAIRMAN: In reply to the 
speaker's question, so far as I know, the 
figures were based on the number of hours 
per day. I assume they include the 8-hour 
day where it applied, and the 48-hour week. 
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and the 44-hour week where they applied. I 
presume the figures included both. 

Mr. PAEi&ONS: We have heard many 
statistics, not only from the other side of 
the House, but from this side. They some- 
times remind us of people who go to the 
good old book for guidance as to the course 
they are going to take — ^with their minds 
made up — and then they find a verse that 
substantiates their views. They remind us 
also of what Lord Balfour said in the Brit- 
ish House some years ago : "Gentlemen, 
there are three kinds of lies; first of all, 
just ordinary, everyday, common lies; in the 
next place, thundering big lies; and, in the 
third place, statistics. We may make sta- 
tistics go on all fours to cover almost any 
point we have in mind; but, gentlemen, if 
we use our common sense, if we look around 
and see conditions as they are in Canada 
to-day, if we realize what we have to face 
as a nation, and if at the saftie time we 
think of the good of the workers and the 
individual, we will be somewhat sobered 
and ready to talk together in ■conference. 

I am particularly glad that we have this 
conference. There is not a no-man's land 
between us, but together we are considering 
the national problems asi well as individual 
problems which this country has to face. 
My own relationships with labour, in the 
business in which I am engaged, as well as 
on the Labour Appeal Board with officials 
of labour, and in other directions, through- 
out many years have been of the most satis- 
factory character, and I believe that all that 
is required is for us to sit together face to 
face and look into these questions from 
every possible angle and variant, and I am 
quite satisfied that the ladies and gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House will fin- 
ally agree with those on this side in meas- 
ures which are for the common good. After 
all, we must realize that each one of us is 
simply, and honestly, I believe, looking for 
that which will benefit the greatest num- 
ber. I cannot accept the view that all on 
the one si(5le are selfish and all on the other 
side are unselfish. I am sure that that sort 
of a doctrine will never prevail in Canada. 
Let us think the best of each other, tin-l 
as we sit together in conference let us see 
if we eaauot find some common ground -n 
which we may all agree. It has seemed to 
me, from some of the utterances made by 
our friends on the opposite side, that 
they had an idea that all they had 
to do was to extract from the em- 
ployers of labour some special conces- 
sions which might benefit Ihem as a whole. 
Let us realize that the first consideration 



is a national consideration; and I am pre- 
pared to say that I believe that those sit- 
ting opposite, if they ojice have the facts 
placed before them, are as ready to believe 
that as we who are on this side of the 
House. Our common interests are of such 
a nature that we can well afford to sink 
that which is purely selfish, and we ought 
to do it, particularly at this time, in the 
interests of the nation. I would like to 
read a short statement which is an expres- 
sion of the Midvale Steel workers at 
Atlantic City, which we are told is " the 
sanest expression of labour in many 
months" — the announcement of the un- 
animous adoption of resolutions by the 
elected representatives of the employees of 
the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, 
Cambria Steel Company, and subsidiary 
companies, assembled in conference in 
Atlantic City. I will just read one or two 
paragraphs : 

Whereas, the price of commodities is 
regula.t6d by the day's labour of a man, and 
the real unit of value or the unit of compensa- 
tion is not a dollar but th'e purchasing price 
of a dollar, and that the price of all things, 
meaning the average price of everything we 
use and consume, which is commonly referred 
to as the average price of commodities, is 
(fixed, regulated, raised or (lowered by the 
average compensation received for one hour's 
work by every man and every woman ; and .... 

Resolved, that persistent and unceasing 
demand of workmen employed in all classes 
and kinds of industries for, a shorter day's 
work and an increased wage in order to meet 
the present high cost of living is uneconomic 
and unwise and should not be encouraged. 

That, gentlemen, is the declaration of 
the workers connected with those industries 
which I have mentioned. 

Now, as to the hours of work, I think 
my friend Colonel Cantley has put before 
us what we all agree with on both sides 
of the House. It is utterly impossible in 
this great country, where we have large 
farming interests, where practically one- 
half of the people are engaged in farming, 
and where we have extensive lumbering, 
fishing, and mining occupations, to set forth 
a working day of certain stated hours and 
make it apply to all classes of industry. 
To my mind it would simply paralyze the 
country altogether. I have, however, the 
greatest possible sympathy for those who 
work and toil in positions that are exacting, 
and which destroy manhood and woman- 
hood. I do not care if in those industries 
we should make the time four hours a 
day, provided we could raise our national 
revenue and do our business in competition 
with other nations of the world ; but I think 
that the hours of labour should be regulated 
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by the exigencies of the situation, and also 
by the class of industry which is repre- 
sented. In some industries men can work 
for long hours, in others for only short 
hours; and when we begin to legislate and 
definitely set a time for every industry in 
the country, I think we are making a very 
great mistake. Even the Peace Conference, 
you remember, stated this: 

They recognize that differences of climate, 
habits and customs, of economic opportunity 
and Industrial tradition, make strict uniformity 
in the conditions of labour difficult of Immediate 
attainment, i 

There was a little talk on the other side 
of the House yesterday about privilege. 
Well, gentlemen, it appears to me that in 
this country we should not begin to talk 
about privilege. Most of us were not born 
with silver spoons in our mouths ; we have 
had to toil early and late; and very largely 
the difference between the successful man 
of to-day and the unsuccessful man is that 
the one worked early and late without re- 
gard to hours, was thrifty and saving, and 
got ahead, and invested his savings las 
profitably as he could. That opportunity 
is open to very man; was never more open 
than it is to-day. There is no such thing 
as privilege in this country. We are all 
privileged, every one of us, in a country 
like Canada. 

Something was said by our lady friend— 
whom I, too, would like to compliment for 
her splendid address — about there being no 
■bankruptcy in Vancouver. . Why should 
there be bankruptcy in Vancouver.'' If 
there were bankruptcy in Vancouver, 
there would be bankruptcy all over the 
•country, and the first to suffer would be 
those who are the least able to stand it. 
We imust realize this, that in order to ob- 
tain national revenues succesai must be had 
in the different industries of this country; 
otherwise, they are of no use whatever either 
to the employers or the employees, or to 
the eountry. This omwise, foolish talk 
which has been going on in some of our 
church courts, to the effect that competition 
and profit should be done laway with in 
favour of oo-operation and service, ds to 
my mind the worst kind of doiotrine that 
could be preached. 

I do not remember who it was that said 
something yesterday about the great Vic- 
tory Loans land their drain upon the coun- 
try. Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
say to you .that throughout this country 
many of the industrial workers invested in 
those Victory Loans. It is one of the 
grandest things that ever occurred in 



Canada. In my own little fworks every 
single employee — ^most of them helped by 
the company — ^inves-ted in Victory Loans. 
Do you think that the interest on these 
loans should be withheld from their sav- 
ings? Not at all. They certainly have a 
right to it. And so throughout this entire 
country, a very large proportion of our 
Victory Loans are owned by the people who 
ought to own them, the great industrial 
classes, who have been able out of hard 
earned savings to invest in good securities. 

One word more. What do we face to-day? 
One hundred millions of people in Europe 
on the verge of starvation. Not one-third 
of all the industries of Europe are to-day 
producing and fully eflScient. What does 
that meaai? Did ever such an opportunity 
occur for Canadians to do their utmost as 
there is 'before us to-day? Production — 
people are crying out for it all over the 
world. If we wo*Id forget our little differ- 
ences in the meantime, and get down to 
good, hard work, this country would pro- 
gress in the next few months or in the next 
year or two as it never progressed before. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is one thing 
which "we have perhaps failed to recognfize. 
If I read the signs of the times aright, there 
is another element coming into our dis- 
putes, and one to which we have not per- 
haps ^given attention' — one that has been 
quiescent up till the present time. It is 
the great public. This is the way it occurs 
to me. If there are selfish employers who 
forget their duty to their men and will not 
do that which is fair and reasonable and 
right, and if there are selfish employees, 
those who do not put in a fair day's work 
for a fair day's pay, the great public is 
going to take those two classes by the S'Cruff 
of the neck and bang their heads together 
and ask them to get to work. That is my 
opinion about it. 

It seems to me that this 'Conference is 
just about one year too early. -In view of 
the conditions in Europe, in view of the 
fact that Great Britain has not legislated, 
that the United 'States has not legislated, 
I think that Canada, -with her small and 
scattered population, with her struggling 
industries in many cases, would be very 
unwise .at this particular moment to tie her 
hands— in the interest of employees just as 
much as in the interest of employers; that 
if we in conference could get together and 
say we will put aside our differences in the 
meantime, for perhaps a year, until we can 
see how the world is coming ou,t, and what 
we are doing to meet the conditions thiat are 
abroad, in our own interest as well as in 
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the interest of •the great world, we could 
meet again in a year from now and could 
, get together and do that which would he 
in the interest of all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. E. W. A. O'DELL (Hamilton): I 
desire to second Mr. MoClelland's motion, 
in view of the fact that there are many other 
important matters on the agenda. While we 
have many whe are desirous of speaking on 
this question, we are willing to forego -that 
in order to expedite business. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is before the 
Chair a motion which I think ought to be 
acted upon. It has been moved and 
seconded that we now close the debate and 
refer 'the subjeotrmatter under consideration 
to the appropriate committee. I do not like 
to close off debate; in fact, I think I am 
responsible for the discussion having been 
greatly extended yesterday; but now it is 
more than 24' hours since we decided to con- 
tinue discussion on this particular subject, 
and, inasmuch as there are a number of 
other matters on the agenda to be given 
attention, I do feel that the discussion on 
this question should be concluded. I there- 
fore propose to put the motion that item 
No. 2 of the revised agenda be referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

Mr. J. R. SHAW: Mr. Chairman, has not 
the gentleman who led in the presentation 
of the employers' views the right to make 
a reply? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Shaw's 
observation is probably sound and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Arrangements. With the con- 
sent of the mover and seconder, Mr. White 
will have the privilege of replying. 

Mr. E. W. A. O'DELL: I think that is 
only fair, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MELVILLE P. WHITE (Toronto): 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
still maintain, as I did yesterday, that we 
must learn to speak in terms of national in- 
terest, and not the interest of a particular 
slass or a particular industry. I was glad 
yesterday when the young lady speaker 
called attention to the pessimism which ran 
through my statement. I have discovered 
in everything that I have found in refer- 
ence to the problems which are worrying 
and bothering the different countries of the 
world that same spirtt of pessimism every- 
where. It is not because it should be there, 
but because those who have the responsi- 
bility for solving the probPe-ins despair of 
jetting at a solution, owing to the peculiar 



influences which tend to hold the two sides 
at a deadlock. They do not know how they 
are to overcome the difficulty. The workers' 
side to the controversy does not believe that 
the problem should be solved upon an 
economic basis. The workers are determined 
that the problem should be solved on a 
social basis. We must recognize the rights 
of the social basis, but I am as sure as I 
can possibly be that the economic basis, for 
the present, comes first. We shall have no 
social basis to deal with, that is worth look- 
ing at; if we allow the economic siuation to 
be depressed and disturbed until we have 
suffering, starvation, and misery and all 
those things which come out' of a bad econo- 
mic condition. 

I would like to quote, in order to justify 
my impression of pessimism, some state- 
ments in the way of evidence. I think there 
is, perhaps, no greater authority on the sub- 
ject than the man whose name has been 
used a number of times here, Mr. David 
Lloyd George, the Premier of Great Britain, 
and I think it would be well to carry away 
with us, before we settle this matter, his 
exact statement regarding it, because we 
ought to recognize him as a great authority. 
I have here his words. It will take only a 
minute to read them: 

What are the facts? There is a sensational 
decrease in output. The output is less than 
ever, and that is true of every branch of 
production except agriculture, where you have 
had an increase during the war. I have 
Inquired in every direction, and the output 
Is sensibly diminished in every branch of 
Industry. We are spending more, we are 
earning less, we are consuming more, we are 
producing less. These are the facts of the 
situation and it cannot last. 

Referring to coal, he said: 

The fact is we are not producing or hand- 
ling as much per man as we were producing 
and handling on August 4. 1914. This 
reduction in output is the outstanding feature 
of the moment. Let me examine the reasons 
for diminished production because unless you 
get at the cause of the diminished production 
you cannot find the remedy. It is true that 
hours of labour also have been reduced. One 
of the arguments for the reduction of hours 
of labour that I have heard in this House fov 
the last 20 or .,30 years was that you would 
not have less production, but on the contrary 
you might increase it and you would certainly 
improve its quality. I have heard it many 
a time when I used to vote for the Eight-hour 
Bill for miners, and I have heard it on the 
seven-hour movement, and I have heard it 
whenever there was any discussion on the 
reduction of hours ; but unfortunately the fact 
is that with that substantial reduction in the 
hours of labour you have a reduction in output 
in mathematical proportion to the diminution 
in the number of hours. 

My contentions of yesterday were largely 
based upon the reduction of hours below 
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50 per week. I ibelieve alisolutely that it 
is in many industries possible to reduce the 
long hours that have 'been worked in Eng- 
land, and in many eases to maintain the 
output, and that in others it is very diffi- 
cult. The all-important question at this 
stage of the game is, can the hours be re- 
duced at this time.'' It is the day and the 
hour and the moment that we must con- 
sider in refexenice to the interests of the 
people of Canada. I would like also to 
quote, if I might, a statement of the Min- 
ister of Labour of Great Britain, made on 
July 29, which was spread over England 
very extensively. He says: 

Any man who Is unprepared to put forth an 
effort even greater than that he made during 
the war mocks the dead he professes to glorify. 
They died to preserve their country. If men 
are unwilling to exert all their power in peace- 
ful production and honest toil, the country will 
be ruined as irretrievahly as if the Hun had 
invaded It and spread his devastating hand 
over it. 

No class is free from criticism. Many 
manufacturers are profiteering at the expense 
of the community. Many workmen are refusing 
to give an adequate day's work for the service 
of the coiintry. As a result of these two 
factors Britain is becoming impoverished. Un- 
less there Is a great awakening this nation, 
which has proved its courage and capacity for 
sacrifice, will go down to disaster through 
failure to use victory wisely . 

Far better in such a case would it. have been 
to have been beaten on the field of battle and 
to have returned with a chastened spirit to 
retrieve our fortune by persistent toil. At the 
present time our production of almost all that 
is essential for the continuance of the country's 
success has reached a dangerously low level. 
The output of that prime necessity coal is 
imperilling every industry we possess. 

It is the duty of every rigtit thinking citizen 
to be a missionary preaching the gospel that 
in work alone lies safety. It should be the 
.pride of every one to bear this banner in this 
new crusade. 

I would like to quote also a statement 
which is issued in the Quarterly Eeport of 
the General Federation of Trades Unions 
Of Great Britain: 

November, 1919, to May, 1920, will be fateful 
months. Unless sanity returns and production 
increase they will be tragic months. Strikes 
have been precipitated which might have been 
avoided and union funds have been needlessly 
dissipated. Some strikes had a distinctly 
political origin. Political strikes must either 
fail or' end in revolution. They are not against 
the capitalists, but against the community. It 
is not the capitalist who suffers, but the people. 
Against such strikes the Government must pro- 
tect the people or surrender its functions. The 
effect of such strikes is to decrease production 
and increase the price of all commodities. 

"In view of the national situation and the 
prevalence of a great shortage, it is imperative 
that trades unions face the facts. The out- 
standing ones are that the war is over; that 
competitive laws, as between nations, are now 
fully operating; that food and raw materials 
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required for the subsistence of Great Britain 
must be bou^t from countries over whose 
merchants our Government has no control, and 
that commodities must be paid for with goods, 
not paper. 

I have also a statement issued by the 
American Federation of Labour, suggesting ■ 
the same thing, that production, after all, 
has to be the basis on which we rest the 
efforts Jor the immediate future. 

I am just as much interested in the de- 
sire to solve the social problem as the 
economic protolem. I think that in all my 
work in connection with this matter I have 
tried to get at and to see the true solution 
of the whole problem for the benefit of all 
ooncerned. I have not uttered a single 
syllable here which I meant to be in the 
interest of the gentlemen on this side of 
the House. My words are all in the inter- 
est of the whole people of Canada, and I 
ask that the Cooaferenoe consider the 'tiling 
in that light. It surely cannot be possible 
that all this evidence which I have tried 
to give is the evidence of those who are 
blind or short-sighted and cannot see to 
the problems. I would like to have a line- 
up of the authorities who are behind these 
ideas and these statements — for I am only 
reflecting statements that have been gath- 
ered together — to see whether they are 
sufficiently intelligent men for us to place 
some credence, at least, to the statements 
which they make. And they are in every 
country— Italy and France and Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, and also Can- 
ada. I leave that thought with you. 

I could say a good deal about the mis- 
conception that prevails. One gentleman 
spoke about the distribution of capital. I 
only wish that we had some one, not on 
our side,- but some one who is independent, 
perhaps belonging to the Third Group or 
to the Government, who could enlarge on 
the element of capital — how it applies to 
mdustries, and where the profits go — in 
order to eliminate so much misconception. 
I do not believe the employers themselves 
know much more than the workmen about 
what capital is. But I would just like to 
point out one illustration. Take a coun- 
try which has had rapid development, like 
the United States. Take it as it was forty 
or fifty years ago, after the Civil War. Its 
great industries have been developed since 
that time; they have spread out over the 
whole country. Some corporations and 
some individuals gathered huge amounts 
of money, and there are people who would 
like to see this money taken and distributed 
among the workers. I would like them to 
follow that money and find where it huj 
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gone, and what has been done with it. Call 
it profits or profiteering or anything you 
like. That money is all invested, every 
single dollar of it, in some industry some- 
where. It helps to enlarge the industry, 
to take care of the population of the coun- 
try; and at the same time that industry 
was increasing, capital was also increasing. 
The two things are so intimately related 
that they cannot go without one another. 
If you were to take Mr. Carnegie's money 
or Mr. Rockfeller's money away from him 
and distribute it among people somewhere 
else, you would have to go and shut up 
his works and his industries where his 
money is working ; don't forget that. If 
you were to take all the profits away from 
the people who have made profits in Can- 
ada during the war and were to distribute 
them pro rata among the people of Canada, 
each (Would receive such a small amount 
that no one would obtain any material 
benefit from it; and if you did so, you 
would be taking away that capital which is 
necessary for the development of the future, 
the thing that we are talking about; We 
have not enough industry to supply the 
future demand. Where are we going to get 
it if we do not take oiir savings, whether 
they are profits or whatever they are, and 
put them back into industry. You 
cannot keep money out of industry. 
It cannot be dione. There ds not ■a, man in 
a sho(p or anywhere who puts money in the 
bank that does no.t put it into industry. 
What does the ibanik do with it? It pays 
him three per cent, and the next morning 
someone comes along to ^borrow the money, 
and it is put into someone's shop or helps 
to pay someone's wage-bdll to produce some- 
thing, and it is then spenit in something 
which is produced, and perhaps goes back 
to the bank, and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not desire to in- 
terrupt the si>eaker if it is .the wish of the 
Conference that he should proceed; but I 
would point out that he is not exactly in 
order, .but is proceeding with argument 
which I think is hardly proper, especially 
as, he has exceeded his time. 

Is the Conference now ready to deal with 
the motion, which has been made and 
seconded, that this subject be now referred 
to the Oomm/itee? 

The motion was agreed to. 

VISITORS FROM ABROAD. 

GREETINGS AND ABDiRBSSBS. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I at this point 
observe ■Uiat this Conference is regarded 



with great initerest, mot only throughout: 
our own country but in other countries, 
particularly those industrially important. 
There arrived here yesterday afternoon an- 
other gentleman from England who is deep- 
ly interested in the subject with which we 
are dealing. If time jjcrmits, I think we 
should be very jglad to hear from Mr. H. B. 
Butler, of the British Ministry of Labour. 
He, as you probably know, is Provisional 
Secretary of the International Conference 
that is to meet in Washington next month. 

In addition to Mr. Butler, there are two 
other gentlemen from . the great Republic 
to the south— Ernest T. Trigg, President of 
the National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, 'and Director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and Mr. 
John C. Frsizee, Secretary of the National 
Federation of Conistructiom Industries. 

We are glad to welcome all these gentle- 
men to .a seat at this 'Conference, and hope 
that the time they spend with us will not 
have been misspent. 

Mr. E. W. A. O'DELL (Hamilton) : Mr. 
Chairman, as we have only a short time be- 
fore adjourning, and cannot complete the 
discussion of the third item on the agenda, 
I would suggest that if the speakers are . 
ready we hear them now. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the suggestion 
is opportune, inasmuch as there are only 
about thirty minutes between now and the 
adjournment, that the Conference hear from 
the gentlemen I have just mentioned. 

I also notice in the audience Hon. Mr. 
Orothers, and would ask him if he would 
kindly come forward and take a seat. 

Is it the will of the Conference to concur 
in the suggestion which has been made? 

Some DELEGATES: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Butler 
to be good enough to address you. 

Mr. H. B. BUTLER: Mr. ChairmM, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you have taken me 
rather by surprise. I did not come here 
with the intention of making a speech, and ^ 
made no preparations for it. I came here 
to listen, and I feel that my time has been 
thoroughly well spent. I have heard you 
discussing problems which we have been 
discussing, and I think the difficulties which 
confront you are in a very large measure 
the same difiiculties that are confront- 
ing us, I am not going to enter into 
a discussion of any of the subjects 
which I have heard discussed here, 
because I realize that Canadian conditions 
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are entirely differeiit irom British condi- 
tions, and .that what may be suitable in our 
country may not toe suitable in jnours. 
What I should like to do, if I may, is to 
say one oi two ■words about the Inlteama- 
tional Labour Oonferenoe which is to take 
place m Washiiigbon next month. 

Thalt Conference is a matter of interest 
to all countries. The Cbnference is taking 
place by virtue of the labour section of the 
Peace Treaty, by -Which it is sought to es- 
tablish a permanent orgiandzation for the 
discussion and settleonant of labour ques- 
tions on an intemiational basis. In the 
course of .the discussion to which I listened 
yesterday several references were made to 
conditionB in other countries. It was Bug- 
ges'ted that the 48-hour week might be dif- 
ficult of acoom'plishment heie, because in 
other countries they were working longer 
hours or were working under conditions 
which made itheii compeitition difficult for 
you to meet. Those are just the kind of 
problems thaJt have to be 'tihrashed out at 
Wiashington. It was suggesited that in Ger- 
many, for dnstan-ce, they are working more 
than eight hours a diay. If that is so, then 
an international gatheiing is the place to 
get at the truth, and to arrive at some gen- 
eral agreement whidh will enaJble some kind 
of international standardization to be es- 
tablished. I .think all the industraal coun- 
tries which took part in the discussion in 
Paris felt that unless some efiovt of ttiat 
kind was made, it would bfe impossible fo.r 
labour conditions to be improved thixiug'h- 
out the world with the rapidity with which 
they ought to be improved. The fear of 
foreign competition cannot be eliminated 
except by comrnon action, and it was in 
order to create a basis for common action 
that the labour section of the Treaty pro- 
vided for this international organization. 
Of course, the whole thing is going to be 
a big experiment. For the first .time- we, 
sihall have representatives of the Govern- 
ment, representatives of the employers, and 
representatives of the workers, sitting side by 
side in a gathering of thjs kind; but I feel 
■that something is going to come of it, some- 
thing that is going to be of real use to the 
world, and something which is going to 
mean a piece of work for the League of 
Nations with whidh the organization lis 
linked up. Wlhen that Conference takes 
place, I am sixre Canada will be able to 
make her voice heard, all the more by 
reason of this Conference which is now 
taking place here, and I shall look forward 
to meeting later on at Washington many 
of the gentlemen whom I have met here. 
69316— 7J 



Hon. Mr. Eobertson left the Chair, his 
place .beihg taken by Mr. 0. A. Magrath. 

The OHMEMAN: Mr. Trigg has been 
mentioned. Will he kindly address the 
Conference now? 

'Mr. ERNEST T. TRIGG: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am here in the 
capacity of a listener deeply interested in 
all your proceedings. The problems which 
you are discussing are the problems which 
are meeting us in the United iStates. As 
I am sure you all know, our President has 
called a iConference, to be held early in 
October, which will be composed in a way 
very similar to the way in which this one 
is made up, and at which the important 
subject of the relations between the em- 
ployer and the employee, or between capi- 
tal and labour, will be discussed, and we 
hope satisfactorily arranged. 

There is nothing, it seems to me, quite 
so important to the world to-day as the ques- 
tion of getting a little closer together, each 
side understanding the problems and diffi- 
culties of the other, and dealing with them 
in a constructive way, instead of viewing 
^em from the stand'point of preconceived 
conclusions. 

I want to take this opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may, to congratulate this meet- 
ing on the manner in which your discus- 
sions have been carried on, on the fairness 
of expression and attitude displayed on both ' 
sides, a spirit which it seems to me is bound 
to produce the best kind of results. I am 
going back home very much better for the 
privilege of having been here and listening 
to your discussions, and I believe that the 
work which you are initiating in this way 
will not only be very beneficial to you in 
this country, but will set the pace for clear- 
ing up the atmosphere elsewhere as well. 
I thank you for the privilege of being here. 

The OHAIRMAiN : Is Mr. Frazee present? 

Mr. JOHN C. FRAZEE: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, the questions which 
you are discussing here are of special inter- 
est to me. Throughout the period of the 
war I was identified with the United States 
Department of Labour, and, while I per- 
haps" knew less about questions of labour 
at the beginning of the war than I should 
have known, during that period I learned 
to know a great many labour men, not 
only of Pennsylvania, but of other parts 
of the country, .and as a result of .that I 
have something of a background of ex- 
perience which causes this Conference to be 
of exceeding interest to me. 

It seems to me that the most outstand- 
ing feature of this Conference -is the fact 
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that you are together, and, so far as I wa» 
able to learn yesterday aifcernoon, there is 
a spirit oi absolute harmony. You are seek- 
ing to understand each other, and if you 
are able to carry on your Conference with 
a real and sincere desire to understand 
each other, perhaps each of you, realizing 
that at the present time there are some 
phases of the other man's point of view 
that you do not understand. I thdink 
you may consider that the Conference is 
the initial step in a new era in the history 
of iQanada — and in the history of the world, 
if you please. 

Mr. Stone was absolutely right the other 
day when he said that the time had come 
to put the word " brother " back into 
" brotherhood." We are not so far removed 
from each other as we sometimes, imagine. 
I am. at the present time with the Employ- 
ers' group. My father ran a machine 
shop when I was a boy, and I 
learned the machinisit's trade, and 
before I undertook to work my way through 
college I went down to the college town 
where I expected to go through college and 
worked as a railroad machinist. Many of 
the men over on the employers' side of the 
House started^ out, as they testified yester- 
day, working at some trade, and many of 
you gentlemen on the other side, and those 
whom you represent, in the course of a few 
years are going to sit on the other side. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. J. C. FEiAZEE : There are some of you 
gentlemen who are gradually going to get 
into the contracting business or some other 
line of work, and you are going to begin to 
hire some one else to work for you, and are 
going to drift imperceptibly from the em- 
ployed to the employer. For a time you are 
going to work with your employees: you are 
going to hire one man and work with him. 
I had my house painted the other day, and 
the employer and the employed stood side 
by side on ladders painting that ho;ise. 
There is not a no-man's land between you 
gentlemen, although a few of us sit in be- 
tween. There is not a no-man's land. There 
is an opportunity for you, if you achieve 
nothing else at this Conference, to take the 
first step, and a very important step, in 
getting together. 

As I heard one gentleman say a little 
while ago, the workingman is the public. I 
grant you that the workingman is part of 
the public; the employers are part of the 
public; the farmers are part of the public, 
and the wives and women of all of us are a 
part of the public. 



You have a magnificent Dominion here. 
I must declare that I am astonished that a 
few million people have been able to carve 
out of this great north the Dominion that 
you have. It is positively astounding. I 
think you are even more efficient than we 
are down south. Now, the efficiency, the 
measure of your achievement, gentlemen, is 
whether you are going to stand side by side 
on the ladder as you climb up in history. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

The OHAIiRMAN: I do not suppose that 
it is the intention that we should take up 
the third item now. Therefore we stand 
adjourned. 

The Conference adgourned at 12.15. 



AFTEENOON SESSION. 

The Goniference resumed ' at 2.30 p.m., 
Hon. Senator Robertson presiding. 

MINIMUM WAGE LAWS. 

DISCUSSION — QUESTION EJEPBRRED TO 
COMMITTEE. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next item of busi- 
ness on the agenda is the consideration of 
Item 3 of the revised agenda: "Consider- 
ation of minimum wage laws." I think 
that without further preliminaries we may 
proceed at once to the consideration of this 
question, if the gentlemen in charge of it 
are prepared to go on. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: I understood that, 
by arrangement yesterday, or by accept- 
ance of Mr. Shaw, the employers' side were 
perfectly satisfied to alternate in the pre- 
sentation of clauses, and I understood that 
Mr. Grier was to introduce this subject. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER (Toronto): No, 
we started the last. 

Mr. MOORE : No, Mr. McClelland started 
the last. 

Mr. GRIER: I must apologize; X under- 
stood we had begun the last. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand that the original 
speaker is allotted to the extent of thirty 
minutes; but as I do not expect to occupy 
that time fully, I think it would not be 
al,together out of pTace to make one or two 
ohservations of a more or less personal 
character. 

In the first place, I should like to say 
generally that I very much appreciate the 
spirit, largely epealcing, in which these 
matters which have come before us .have 
been approached, not only by those who 
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are an. this side oif the House, but also by 
those who are on the other side. 

As for myself, I have no quarrel with 
those who have thought it fitting, speaking 
either from that side or irom this, to make 
one or two somewhat intimate references 
to myself. I have felt thart they have been 
made in the kindliest possible spirit, and 
on that aooount I have nO' quarrel. I am 
frte to say that when I recall the circum- 
stance, now alluded to more than once, in 
the early morning hour at which, habited 
in pyjamas, I was in a certain portion of 
a certain railway system, I had not 'sup- 
posed that it would come up for remark in 
public, and most especially did I not im- 
agine that it would ever be an occasion for 
a reference to hymnology of any sort; and 
had any 'iparticyilar hymn been suggested 
to me, who was then in his second railway 
accident, I should have suggested, "Oft in 
danger, oft in woe," rather than "Blest be 
the tie that binds." I am free to say this, 
liowever, that I was glad to have that refer- 
ence made, because it permits of my going 
on to remark that upon that occasion, as 
upon that of an earlier accident in which 
I was, with others, the subject of derail- 
ment and upsetting down an embankment, 
it was most forcibly proved that Shakes- 
peare was right when he wrote that "One 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin." Upon both of those occasions the 
sympathy of mankind was most beautifully 
shown, so that it matters not from what 
part of the country or in what conditions 
of life any passenger had up to that time 
lived, the sympathy throughout was the 
same. But, lest you might think that I 
am recalling any action upon my own part, 
let me add— ithose who are interested in 
psychology may perhaps be interested in 
it — t'hat when after the first accident I 
had proceeded to recount to one who was 
with myself in that accident my recollec- 
tion of the splendid way in which others 
had come to the assistance of myself and 
others, he made me absolutely blush to 
the roots of my then hair that I myself 
had been guilty of a kind action. 

In regard to this paper which I 
have to lay before you now, I want to 
say— and again I am going to make a 
reference which ultimately you may 
consider' somewhat of a personal sort 
—that while there may be many 
charges which might be levelled against 
me at va:ious periods of my life, 
I have never until this morning had it sug- 
gested that I was a wealthy man. I refer 
you to all my friends, and I think they will 



reply to you in the spirit of the man 
alluded to in the play called "The Almighty 
Dollar," acted by Florence, who, in answer 
to. the question, "Do you sing?" replied, 
"Those who have heard me say I do not." 
I allude to this because it is a far truer 
picture of myself to contemplate me clothed 
only with modest pyjamas than to consider 
me clothed with purple and fine linen and 
faring sumptuously every day. What I was 
going to allude to in the paper was this, 
that I invite your very kind consideration 
of me in this matter, as I am only an alter- 
nate. The paper was really assigned to 
some one else, and when they found that 
by reason of illness the original speaker was 
not available, they asked me to take it, 
and I, quite cognizant of my limitations, 
assented to do so. But, in dealing with 
the paper of another, I may recall a little 
story to be found in a book entitled "Scotch 
Wit and Humour," telling how a certain 
gentleman, Alexander Monro Tertius, was 
too lazy to write his own lecture, and 
adopted instead a lecture written by his 
grandfather in 1600 odd. It was originally 
written in Latin, and he took the trouble 
to translate it into English, but did not take 
the trouble to change the dates, so that 
those medical students in Edinburgh, lis- 
tening to a lecture in 1820, were confronted 
with some such sentence as this: "When I 
was in Padua in 1654." The appositeness of 
the allusion you will perhaps recognize 
when I tell you that Alexander Monro Ter- 
tius was my own great-grandfather. I am, 
in like case, dealing with something fabri- 
cated by another, and I therefore claim 
your kind attention if I do not seem to deal 
with it adequately and well. I will do my 
best. 

This matter of a minimum wage law is 
here for our consideration, and I am not 
at all sure that all the units making up your 
party — if I may so denominate it — on the 
other side of the House are in agreement in 
the matter, because as it presents itself to 
us it is not by any means a certain thing. 
Nay, rather, I should say that the contrary 
was certain, namely, that the minimum 
wage law would not be a good thing for the 
workers. Incidentally you are confronted 
by the opposition of two guiding principles: 
One, the law of competition, which in- 
evitably means that the country or state 
or province which is enabled to get volun- 
tarily the lowest wages, will lead in compe- 
tition and drive out the state, province, or 
nation which has a higher wage law im- 
posed upon it. That is the first proposi- 
tion. There is another consideration, and 
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1 admit its existence at once, and that is, 
that you must not have such wages as will 
mean that the living of the country is not 
up to the standard which it should reach, 
and that therefore you get a degradation 
of the national life which is not consistent 
with the proper existence of the state itself. 

Under these circumstances, what is the 
attitude of our side of . the House upon this 
proposition? That in respect to women, 
who are the mothers of the coming genera- 
tion, and in respect to children, we at once 
say that anything submitted for our con- 
sideration to arrange that they shall have 
the minimum wage law will at once meet 
with our sympa,thetic endorsation. I un- 
derstand that, in respect, perhaps, of cer- 
tain retail merchanting there may be some 
exception; but in the discussion of the gen- 
eral matter I think that need not be re- 
garded; and, therefore, generally speaking, 
our attitude is this : That with regard to both 
women and children it is consistent with 
our general notions as to. wage law that a 
minimfum law be fixed, but that in respect 
of men it would be unfortunate to have any 
such thing take place. 

Now, I wonder if you are really in agree- 
ment that it would be a good thing to have 
a minimum wage law.' As the matter 
presents itself to imy mind it is an ex- 
ceedingly doubtful thing. We find, in the 
first place, that the mattei a® of extrajoxdin- 
ary complexity, so tba/t to have it dealt 
with would mean a great oonsiderartiion 
upon the part of those dealing with it, and 
not only a great oonBideration but also a 
very thorough stiidy of all ithe elements 
which go into an inquiry on the subject. 
And I submit that we are not in that case 
■at the present juncture; that, as a miaAter 
of fact, we cannot properly deal with it, 
certainly not in an af&Tmative way, and 
that, so far as the preisent occasion goes 
at all events, ffliere can be but one answer, 
namely, tbaJt we do not see our way clear 
to siay that it would be a good thing for 
itihe workers themselves to have a minimum 
wage law. 

Let roe invite your consideration to this 
thought. You may peiihaps think thaJt it 
will be inconsistent, more or less, with 
some other things siaid by me. Should you 
so think, I am not concerned. In all these 
matters we have to consider things frankly. 
I suggest for your consideration, first of all, 
that the making of a minimum wage law 
is quite likely to have the tendency of 
making what was constituted the minimum 
wage ultimately the maximum. Oast your 
minds back to the period prior to the war. 



prior to that extrawrdinarily glorious day, 
August 4, 1914. Supposing thialt at that 
date a minimum' wiage law had beenfixed 
in the Dominion of Canada,, where should 
we have been throughout the war? You 
perhaps will reply itihat, dealing with tho? > 
abnoTmal circumstanoeB, we should ha', r 
chiaaiged our general attitude with regard 
to wages so as to meet the situation. CJoii- 
ceivably that would have been the ease. 
But contemplate the situiation now, when 
the war is at an end. Where should we 
have found ourselves' to-day, had such a 
minimum wage law been imposed? I think 
unquestionably, according to our common 
consent, any minimum wage law then im- 
posed would have been less than any such 
minimum that you have in your minds to 
suggest that we fix, if in fact you have any 
minimum in your minds at the present 
time. 

Then, looking at the miatter from another 
standpoint, .the economic standpoint, with- 
out reference to the humiaai — 'after all, wh'at 
is labouir? Viewed as an economic proposi- 
tiO'n, it is something which is puxch'ased; 
it is bought by imeans of those things which 
we 'Call wages. In that respect, therefore, 
it is on common ground with other com- 
modities tha't are bought. How would it 
occur to you if this were suggesited by any 
portion of the community that we should 
impose, in respect of all commodities other 
than labour, a minimum wage or purchase 
price? Instantly we are sihocked at the 
notion, and it occurs to me that perhaps 
that shock, ttiough less, might take place 
in the case of wages also. Are we prepared 
to enter now upon anyithing whidh would 
so violently aftedt the oonsititution as this 
thing, the imposition of a aninimum wage 
law? I should certainly suppose not. 

Next, even if generally speaking it might 
be thougiht well that there slhould be a 
minimum .wage law, I am going to speak 
of it from a somewh'at selfish standpoint. 
Are we at all prepared to say that this 
is the besit time, from the standpoint of 
Oanada, to have a minimum wage law 
fixed? As we learned more particularly 
this morning, there is shortly to be an 
International Conference at WasJiingiton o-n 
tlhe subject of wages and other cognate 
matters. Are we to put ourselves in this 
position, tjhat we enter into that Conference 
fettered to a certain extent by having al- 
ready passed upon points whidh, if d«alt 
with unsatisfacto.rily, miay in faot make 
us, instead of being more efficient, less 
efficient as component parts of the whole, 
raaUng up that symposium that will deal 
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with 'the matter? I doubt it very rauch. 
1 suggest to you on the oitlher side, even 
to those of you who have as you think now 
made up your minds — I suggest to you tbait 
it would be exceedingly wis© to 
postpone any action upon this 
particular point from this particular 
time. It is in my humble judgment 
—for I Qonfess that I am not absolutely 
well versed in the subject — a most deplor- 
able thing that at this particular stage, in 
the matter of these negotiations, those in- 
terested in laboiur should themselves, as I 
look at it, fetter themselves in the effort to 
deal well by themselves in any international 
conference which may take place. 

Now, this, perhaps, is not a point, but it 
alludes to a general principle which has 
been spoken of here. We have been re- 
minded of the iGolden Rule. I speak abso- 
lutely frankly and from the bottom of my 
heart when I say that, if I am to apply to 
my consideration of this matter the prin- 
ciple of the Golden Rule, most distinctly I 
should take the attitude which I am taking. 
Had I the pleasure of being associated with 
yourselves immediately, unquestionably, 
with such knowledge as I have at my com- 
mand, my view would be that it would be 
an ill thing, and hot a good thing, for labour 
to have a minimum wage law fixed in the 
Dominion of Canada. Sincerely I believe 
that it would hurt and not help the workers 
of the country generally. 

There is a very grave consideration in all 
these matters, and it is that, as we have 
been reminded several times, we are ob- 
liged to consider the quesiioh nationally. 
Neither you nor I are entitled to consider 
this from a selfish standpoint, nor are we - 
collectively entitled to so consider it. We 
do not make up the whole Dominion of 
Canada. I think it may be said of the in- 
terests which are not represented here that 
in point of fact they are greater interests 
on the whole than are we together. But, 
whatever that comparison may be, certainly 
it is a fact that we do not represent the 
, whole of Canada; and when I come to con- 
sider the vast body of consumers and the 
vast agricultural interests of this country, 
I say to myself, by what right have I to 
become a party to any such suggestion as 
this, not being in doulbt, but without know- 
ing absolutely that it wduld be a good thing 
for the country? Are we going to find, after 
our recommendation, that we are sorry to 
have made it? I honestly believe that, not 
we on this side alone, but your side also, 
would gravely regret any such step as this 
if it were taken. 



There are one or two other things to which 
I wish to allude. As I view this matter, one 
of the greatest possible aids towards read- 
justment in this country will be, I think 
we all agree, an increase in production; and 
there is a subordinate point arising from 
that which I draw to your attention, and it 
is this, that we wish to increase the in- 
dividual efficiency in respect of production. 
I admit quite frankly that it is only natural, 
and in a sense only right, that your in- 
terest should be, as you have already 
frankly stated it is, for the average man; 
but there are considerations even in respect 
of the average man. Supposing that you 
impose a minimum wage for the benefit of 
a man whose' efficiency is not, we will say, 
100 per cent, but who is in a general sense 
a pretty good workman; and supposing that, 
by reason of the imposition of that mini- 
mum wage, he is not able reasonably— from 
your own standpoint, if you will — to satisfy 
the desires of his employer; what must, 
happen? Inevitably^ some one must be ob- 
tained who is m-^re efficient than he. So I 
suggest that even from the standpoint of 
the average worker it is extremely doubtful 
that what you are apparently seeking to ac- 
complish will in fact be brought about. 

But when you turn from that to anothet 
point, the argument seems to me to be all 
the stronger. True, I admit, we are to be 
concerned with the average man; but is 
there to be no regard had for those of you 
who are superior to your fellows in point of 
work? Is it to come about that, by the im- 
position of a minimum wage law, which by 
those paying it is considered too high-, they- 
cannot give any sort of offer or enticement 
. to superior efficiency upon the part of super- 
ior men? In my individual judgment that 
would be a most deplorable circumstance. 
Personally I am a great believer in the per- 
sonal equation. I do not think that men 
are alike amongst themselves nor that 
women are alike amongst themselves. They 
differ in respect of efficiency. And whilst 
I am prepared, with you, to see that the 
average man does get proper regard and 
proper consideration, I also suggest that 
there should be some scope for the man 
who knows in his own mind that he is 
really more efficient than his fellows and 
should get a larger wage. I suggest that if 
you get an all-round wage law, imposed 
against the will of those who are paying 
wages, you are quite likely to impair the 
possibility on the part of those employing 
to pay due attention to work which is so 
pre-eminently good that it ought to get the 
fitting reward for work which is pre-emin- 
ently good. 
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Now, I am not going to occupy your time 
any longer except to point out generally 
one or two things. I have said just now 
that in this, as in all things, we must work 
together. What is my confidence in regard 
to this Conference hased upon? It is based 
upon this circumstance, which originally, 
as a matter of hypothesis, I was willing to 
assume would be the case, that I should 
find men of good-will on both aides of the 
House. I now base my opinion not upon 
hypothesis, but upon an ascertained fact. 
It has been demonstrated absolutely to the 
intelligence not alone of those of us who 
have taken part in this debate, but also 
those who are onlookers, that on both sides 
of this particular room there are men of 
goou-will — men of such good-will that they 
are content, within reasonable limits, to 
abandon any misconception they may have 
Had, if such abandonment would make for 
■the general weal; and that is the position, 
most distinctly, in which I find myself to- 
day. 

I have listened with interest to the many 
speakers upon the other side, including 
the lady representative from Vancouver, 
who spoke with a passion which one looks 
for upon the part of woman who devotes 
herself so keenly to those things which are 
near j,t hand, whether her own children, her 
own brother, or anything that is beloved. 
That attitude one expects upon the part of 
women. You find on the part of men a 
greater detachment and perhaps an in- 
clination to look farther on. But, generally 
speaking, as I say, I have found men of 
.good will; and I charge you that you have 
found on our side men of good will also, 
and it is by those elements that things are 
to be accomplished if good is to be done. 

It was said this morning that threats 
had not been made, and I was glad to have 
that denial. It has also been said that the 
reports of this Conference go world-wide, 
extending beyond the confines of our own 
country. Therefore, not alone for our side 
but for yours also, and in a sense parti- 
cularly for yours, I here place on record 
this statement, that threats have not been 
made, but if they had beet; made they 
would have been hopelessly opposed by the 
genius of this gathering, unfair alike to the 
manhood on the side making the threat 
and to the manhood of those listening, who 
did not record at once their grave and 
earnest protest. 

That is the situation in which we find 
ourselves to-day. I ask you to forgive me 
for the limitations, absolutely evident to 
myself, perhaps almost as evident to me as 
to yourselves — the limitations of this utter- 



ance to which you have listened; but I d 
say for it that it is sincere; I do sugges 
for it that it is worth your consideratior 
And, for myself, and for those with whom 
am associated, speaking from the knowledg 
of what I have heard, not here alone, but als 
in the intimacies of our council room, wher 
we speak frankly and heart to heart, wher 
one listens to .the most aympathetic uttei 
'anoes iwith regard to the opposing side-^ 
say, in .the light of all these things, ou 
attitude dn resipect of this item land in re 
spect of every other matter that we shal 
discuss, is this, that insistently and con 
sistently and persis'tenitly we shall -speak 
not -for the interest of ourselves, nor fo. 
yours iand ours together, but for all thi 
interests of the Dominion of Canada. 

Miss HELENA .GUTTERIDGE (Vancou 
ver, B.C.): Mr. Chairman and Delegates 
The last speaker said at the opening of hii 
speech that the opposition were' agreed upoi 
the necessity of a minimum wage for womei 
and minors. That is something new t( 
me. For many years women and laboui 
have been fighting most strenuously t( 
obtain the recognition of the right o 
women to a minimum wage, ^which shoulc 
be a living wage, and it is somewha 
in the nature of death-bed repentance, ] 
think, because the principle of la mindmun 
wage for women has been recognizee 
throughout practically the whole civilizec 
world. A large number of states in thi 
Undted States have had dt in effect for i 
long time. New Zealand and Ausbralii 
have had it in effect for a lomg time. Eng 
land has had it in effect in a number o: 
industries. 

Coming home to Canada itself, we hav< 
a minimum wage Ibav in British Columbia 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and, ] 
believe, in Quebec. Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, I think, are the onlj 
provinces in Canada without a minimun 
wage law. 

I am going to show you right now, fron 
a very concrete instance in this very citj 
of Ottawa, how very necessary it is tha' 
Ontario should also have a minimum wag( 
law. I shall quote just one fact, and it ii 
a fact which can be verified. You can g( 
yourself to the place where this infornia 
tion was obtained, and you can get th( 
direct information. 

Two days ago, in this city, I came ii 
contact with a person who gave me som( 
information in regard to the oonditions un 
der which some women were working ii 
the city of Ottawa. One woman worked fo: 
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one ■whole week and two nights OTertiine. 
She was working toy pieioe-work, and she 
earned the magnificent sum of 83.37— right 
here in the city of Ottanva! An absolute 
fact, and it can be proven. She was paid 
at the piece-work rate, and for the par- 
ticular operation she was doing she was 
getting four cents per dozen. Ih order to 
earn twelve dollars a week rshe would have 
had to perform that particular operation 
on that garment 300 dozen 'times. The 
worst part of it is that the same order for 
gamienits has been distributed among t 
manufacturers throughout the province, 
most of whom are woiiking under trades 
union agreements and are paying the union 
scale. They are doing that same kind of 
work. This piarticular manufacturer is re- 
ceiving the same amount of payment for 
the making of the garment as are the oth.ers 
who are paying the higher sicale. The 
amount paid for this particular operation 
under [fair conditions is Bomething like 
16J cents as compared with the ra^te of four 
cents by this manufacturer. The m.anu- 
faeturer here in Ottawa had not even tihe 
excuse that he was in competition with the 
others; they were all getting the same rate 
for the garments. It was an order that bad 
been distributed amongst la large number 
of manufacturers, and he certainly was in 
unfair competition with his fellow-manu- 
facturers when he was getting his work 
done at that low rate, when the others were 
paying fiair wages. iSo, if it were only for 
the manufacturers to protect themselves, 
they should see that such a condition as 
that is not possible. That would be good 
business, apart from the sentimental as- 
pect, which most persons consider to be the 
view taken by womem. The fact is thiat a, 
girl could not possibly keep body and soul 
together on an average of $3.37 a week. 

Mr. Grier stated that we were all agreed 
to the principle of a minimum wage for 
women and minors, on the ground par- 
ticularly that the women were the mothers 
of the next generation. That is agreed, and 
it is a very sad thing indeed if the mothers 
of ftie future generation are not physically 
fit and able to bring healthy, happy children 
into the world, who will also have a stand- 
ing as human beings. Therefore it is 
equally necessary that they shall have a 
minimum wage for their own sake as well 
as for the sake of the future generation. 

During the discussion yesterday and to- 
day I several times heard the remark made 
that we are not all alike. Granted, we are 
not all alike. The good Lord did not make 
us all alike; but, unfortunately sometimes 



for those who have to make a living, we are 
all alike in soihe particulars. We all have 
to eat; we all have to have a place to live 
in; we all have to have clothes to wear; and 
we are all subject occasionally to sickness 
and need the assistance, of a nurse or a 
doctor. At least, we have all these thiiigs 
in common, and it is because we are alike 
in these respects that it is necessary to 
establish a minimum wage law which will 
state not only that so much shall be paid to 
every woman or man, or every worker, 
skilled or unskilled, but which will state 
that any person working tor a living, par- 
ticularly women and men in unskilled 
tradesj shall receive a wage upon which 
they can live. If Mr. Grier's statement 
is correct, that the women being the mothers 
of the next generation need protection, the 
same thing applies in the case of men, be- 
cause an underpaid man is . as much the 
father of the coming generation as an under- 
paid woman would be the mother. More- 
over, he has even a heavier burden to bear 
in this I'eapeot. While the good health of 
the mother ensures the good health of the 
child, and the good health of the father 
ensures the good health of the child, at the 
same time if the father of a family is earn- 
ing a wage which is'not sufficient to support 
himself and that family, then it is not only 
the future generation but the children of 
the present generation who are being under- 
fed and therefore are not what we call good 
citizens. Every argument that can be ap- 
plied to a minimum wage for women can be 
equally applied to the establishment of a 
minimum wage for every individual. 

iMr. Glier seemed to be labburing under 
the impression that we were asking for the 
establishment of a maximum wage. We are 
not doing anything of the kind, but we are 
asking that the unskilled worker shall be 
protected. The skilled worker is usually 
a;ble to take care O'f himself through his 
organizations so far as increasing the mini- 
mum wage is concerned; and so far as the 
maximum wage is concerned there is no 
need to do anything. The skilled worker 
is not going to have his wages cut down; 
but the law should be established so as to 
enable the unskilled worker to keep his 
wife and family. 

I want to quote an example of the condi- 
tions under which some men are compelled 
to bring up famiUp« In one trade, a skilled 
trade, there ai'j at the present time in the 
employment of some of the large corpora- 
tions of the Dominion of Canada a number 
of men who are acting as waiters in various 
hotels throughout the country. ISome of 
them, not very many miles from here, are 
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receiving the magnificent sum of $7 a week. 
They are expected to eke out that wage 
with gratuities. The geneyal public are ex- 
pected to make up the wages of those men 
to a sufficient amount to support a wife and 
family, the assumption being usually that 
a man Tharries and raises a family. If he 
does not do so, he is looked upon as a 
slacker, and is of no use to the country. 

We hear the cry, " More production." 
Greater production's necessary, more and 
more production, because it is necessary 
for the well-being of Canada. You oannot 
produce goods of any kind with- 
out the people to produce them. 
Nevertheless, you penalize a great num- 
ber of men -who would marry and bring 
families into the world, increasing the num- 
ber of workers and in that way increasing 
the production, to such an extent that they 
cannot marry, or, if they do marry and 
bring up children, they do so under such 
conditions that the next generation will 
not be much good because of their poor 
physical make-up, due to the conditions 
under which they were brought up, and 
production becomes less because of the in- 
efficiency of the people. The wag'e that 
the men I have referred to are receiving 
is not a recognized living wage, because 
men in similar positions on the railroads 
and coming within the scope of the Rail- 
"way War Board received an increase in 
their wages of 100 per cent, which was 
a direct recognition of the fact that previ- 
ously the wages had been insufficient. 

There are other occupations to which this 
would apply. There are a large number of 
men whom you call unskilled lajbourers 
who are existing on very low wages. Curi- 
ously enough, it is the unskilled worker 
who is subject to unemployment probably 
more than the skilled worker. I ask you 
first of all to ask yourselves, is the un- 
skilled worker necessary to production? If 
he is not necessary, why do you employ 
him? It he is necessary to production in 
any particular industry, a living wage 
should be guaranteed to him, and it should 
come out of the industry in which he is 
engaged. 

I have heard, and I am sure my informa- 
tion is correct, that when an investigation 
was made into the question of how much 
profit had been made during the last few 
years by some of the large concerns in 
the country, one manager or owner of a 
particular concern, whose profits were 
shown to have increa.sed 81i per cent, said 
that ■ they were not operating those mills 
for the glory of God. It may be that you 



think that we are looking upon this ques- 
1;ion from the point of view of sentiment; 
but^ we also know that no man who en- 
gages in business is operating any plant 
for the glory- of God or for any other pur- 
pose than that of making profit. No man 
goes into business because he is a philan- 
thropist; no corjwration carries on busi- 
ness because they are philanthropists; they 
could not continue in business and be so. 
They are in business for one reason, and 
one reason only, and when they set out to 
study the cost of operation and the cost ot 
the production of their particular product, 
they should take into consideration the ques- 
tion of wages, and if the product is going 
to be produced they should pay a living 
wage. If they cannot do that they should 
not enter upon the business at all, quite 
apart from any sentiment for the workers 
or of operating for the glory of God. We 
know quite well from bitter experience— 
and I myself know from cooning into con- 
tact with those opposed to minimum wages 
for women— that there is not a business 
anywhere that is operated for the glory of 
God, or for, the glory of anything, but thai 
they are operated for profit alone. 

It has been said that this is a national 
question; and if both sides of this House 
can look upon it as such, we can come to 
a common understanding before the con- 
clusion of this Conference. It is a national 
question, and that was evidently recognized 
by Premier Borden, when he wrote his 
opening address, from which, if you will 
excuse me, I am going to quote. In one 
part of his address he says: 

Industrial development and siipremaoy have 
sometimes been purchased at a price greater 
tlian any people can afford to pay. I am 
speaking not of conditions in this country, but 
of those which, to my knowledge, have prevailed 
elsewhere. The physical degeneracy of a con- 
siderable portion of the population is too high 
a price to pay for domination of the world's 
markets. If in any lines of industrial develop- 
ment we cannot hold our own without so ter- 
rible a sacrifice, then such lines ought to be 
aibandoned and our effort directed elsewhere. 
Labour is something more than a commodity. 
The physical well-being and the moral welfare 
of the people should go hand in hand. Stand- 
ards of living which are regarded as satis- 
factory in some industrial communities of the 
world cannot be tolerated in this country. The 
employer, if he is wise, will coheern himself 
with all the recommendations and suggestions 
laid down In the Peace Conference as lo hours 
of labour, sanitary conditions, protection ot 
women and children, and the general welfare 
of the labouring man. There can be no per- 
manent or satisfactory Industrial development 
which is not founded on the welfare of the 
labouring population , which maintains' U. 

We must look at this question from ' 
either one of two standpoints— from the 
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national point of viow which demands the 
■wrellbeing of the ■whole people of the coun- 
try, and the workers are the majority of 
the people. That being so, their welfare 
and wellbeing must be considered. You 
may call that looking at it from the senti- 
mental standpoint. If you look at it from 
the national standpoint, you will look at 
it with the assurance that every worker, 
particularly the so-called unskilled worker, 
will get a living wage, so that they may 
be in good health and good condition, and 
so that the nation will be made up of a 
body of healthy, happy citizens. 

If you do not regard the question from 
that standpoint, you can only regard it from 
the point of view of labour being a com- 
modity and as though you employed labour 
as you install machinery in your buildings 
for the purpose of production. In order to 
build up industries and to produce articles 
for the upkeep of this country it is neces- 
sary to get efficiency, and you must admit 
that 'efficient human .machinery is just 
as necessary as other machinery, to secure 
such efficiency a living wage must be paid. 
If you look at the question from the stand- 
point of efficiency, greater production, and 
a better output, then you have to have an 
efficient human machine, no matter 
whether or not you call it an unskilled 
machine. A man may be unskilled, but 
the fact that you employ him shows that 
he is necessary. No one employs more 
help than he has to. That heing so, the 
workers should be paid sufficient to enable 
them to keep the human machine in good 
condition, sufficient to enable them to get 
plenty of food and rest and so they may 
have plenty of energy to go on with the 
work of the next day. You know yourselves 
how it is to be without sufficient food. 
You have probably had to go without meals 
for some length of time when you were 
busy, and you know what a physical wreck 
you became. How much more so is that 
the case when a man or a woman is always 
underfed? Their .condition is far worse 
than yours, and it is only by the means 
that I have outlined that you can bring 
about the production which is so absolutely 
necessary at the present time. 

What I have said does not begin to cover 
the question of unemployment; but if we 
are going to have production, apart alto- 
gether -from the physical welfare of the 
workers, we have to take into consideration 
the mental unrest of the underpaid and 
underfed worker, and we know that he is 
not a gooii worker. 



In England, from which I happen to 
come, the question of a living wage, par- 
ticularly where women were concerned, was 
under discussion, and I remember a re- 
mark that was made by some well-known 
statesman or politician or member of Par- 
liament—I forget just which he was— 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Miss GUTTEEIDGE: Sometimes they 
are the same thing and .sometimes they are 
not. This gentleman said that efficient 
workers could not be raised on tea and 
bread and butter, which, upon investiga- 
tion, had been found to be the daily food 
of a large number of the working people. 
Employers of labour are to a great extent 
bringing about that condition of inefficiency 
when they do not pay a living wage. 

The minimum wage is not going to in- 
terfere with the maximum wage. Mr. 
Grier need not worry aibout the skilled 
worker. He said that a man who had a 
greater degree of ability should receive 
more than one who had not so much abil- 
ity. I agree with him; but that does not 
alter the fact that even the man who lacks 
the higher degree of ability must be given 
a living wage. 

We have been' told during this Conference 
that the industries of the country could 
not possibly stand the strain that would 
be put upon them— that they would have 
to go out of business. If that is true, it 
simiply means that it would be better that 
they should go out of business than exist 
upon the degeneracy of the workers. After 
all, I do not know, and you cannot tell me, 
what was the object of our coming into this 
world. We are not- in this world for the 
sole purpose of building up indu>'ry. We 
are here as human beings, and the first 
object with us is life, and self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. To obey that law 
we must have enough food to eat, enough 
clothing to wear, and comfortable shelter^ 
The building up of industry is a. secondary 
consideration. We agree that it is a very 
important one, and to a great extent the 
subject matter of this .Conference. I do 
not think that any industries would have 
to go out of business. 

I work at the tailoring trade, and am 
interested in the garment-making trade. 
The textile trade is a somewhat ^milar line 
of industry. It is in some of those lines 
we are told, particularly in regard to the 
wages of women, that we must not press 
for too high wages, for those industries 
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cannot bear it. I am going to quote what 
■was discovered after a Government investi- 
gation of one particular industry, the 
Dominion Textile Mills. I am informed - 
that recently there was a strike of the 
employees of that particular firm for in- 
creased wages; and that that strike was 
justified is quite evident, because the in- 
vestigation showed that 312 per cent profit 
was made by that particular firm during 
the four years of the war. Now,' Mr. Chair- 
man, if you tell me that an increase in 
wages, or a living wage paid to the workers 
in that industry, is going to drive that firm 
out of business, is going to ruin it, you will 
have to bring forward some very great 
proof indeed, in view of the results of that 
investigation into the profits that were 
made by that industry. Now, I am not 
assuming that every industry is in that 
position; Ibut you cannot possibly tell me 
that the paying of an adequate living wage 
to employees in any particular industry is 
going to drive that industry out of busi- 
ness unless you bring forward evidence 
showing the cost of the operations required 
in producing the particular articles which 
it produces, and just how much there is of 
what you call profits. 

I will give another reason for the neces- 
sity of establishing a living wage. In the 
West we have the competition of Chinese 
labour. , We workers have absolutely no 
objection to Chinamei;i because they happen 
to be Chinamen, or to any other nation- 
ality; but we find employers of labour, the 
mill-owners in the province of British 
Columbia, ladmitting, as they did before 
the Eoyal Commission, that they employed 
Chinamen, that the iwages they paid them 
would not maintain the standard of liTing 
for a white man; and therefore they did 
not employ white men. This unfair com- 
petition with the white workers is very 
bad indeed; therefore we need a minimum 
wage which shall be a proper living wage. 
If an employer prefers Chkiamen we have 
nothing to say; but he should pay to the 
Chinaman or to any other man employed 
a wage which shall be a living wage ac- 
cording to the standards -that now prevail in 
the Dominion of Canada, or a better stand- 
ard if it can possibly be obtained. Thus 
the unfair competition between Chinamen 
and white men would be removed, and the 
■most efficient workman would no doubt get 
the job, and both white men and Chinamen 
would be ensured enough wages each day 
to reiproduoe energy for the next day's 
■work. 



It is not necessary for me to go into the 
reasons for the legislation we are asking 
for women, because I understand that that 
point has already been conceded by the 
speaker for the employers — though, as I 
have said, somewhat late in the day--be- 
cause practically the whole Dominion of 
Canada has a minimum wage law for 
women in operation at the present time. 
But one thing necessary is the co-ordination 
of the operations of this minimum wage law 
in the various provinces throughout the 
whole of Canada, the speedy enactment of 
such laws in Ontario and the other pro- 
vinces where they do not yet exist; and 
then such co-ordination, through the 
Dominion Parliament, of the various pro- 
vinces that there will be a means of com- 
parison between the different provinces in 
regard to the cost of living and the mini- 
mum wage. 

Another thing. The spirit of co-operation 
between employers and workers must be 
real and hearty, or we will find ourselves 
in a position such as British Columbia 
occupies at present. In that province the 
minimum wage is fixed by a Conference 
composed of three workers in the industry, 
three employers of labour in the in- 
dustry, and three members of the 
public; and the Conference is presided over 
by the three members of the Minimum Wage 
Commission. The findings of that Confer- 
ence are given to the members of the com- 
mission, and if accepted by the commission 
they are supposed to be enacted, and the 
amount agreed upon is supposed to become 
the minimum wage. In order to ascertain 
what that wage shall be, evidence is re- 
ceived from witnesses before that Confer- 
ence, and very detailed evidence is taken 
in regard to the actual cost of living, right 
down to the smallest expenditure of the 
women concerned. I am going to cite a re- 
cent instance of the working of this mini- 
mum wage law in British Columbia. After 
the public inquiry was over and the evi- 
dence had been taken, the board wfent into 
conference and cut down every item they 
possibly could on the list of items of living 
expense, and finally a vote was taken, which 
resulted in showing that at least $14 per 
week was necessary to provide a living for 
a woman over the age of eighteen, experi- - 
enced, and employed in those particular in- 
dustries. The cost of living is high in the 
West, and that was the amount agreed upon. 
I was a member of that Conference. The 
employers' representatives signed the reso- 
lution and agreed to it, and said that they 
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were of the opinion that a girl could not live 
on a wage less than that. Now note what 
Followed. Id British Columbia we have a 
Factories Act, which says that not more 
than 48 hours per week shall be worked; 
that is the maximum number of hours ex- 
sept under certain conditions. By custom 
the majority of the factories work only 44 
tiours a week — 8 hours a day, but only 4 
hours on Saturday. It was brought to the 
attention of the Conference that there might 
be an attempt to raise the hours to 48, and 
it was decided that this should be the mini- 
mum wage for a 44-hour week. However, 
there happened to be some little error in an 
amendment to the Factories Act which 
brought it into conflict with the Minimum 
Wage Act; so we found that after the repre- 
sentatives of employers had agreed that it 
required $14 as a minimum wage in that 
occupation, when it came to the payment 
of that wage they took off $1.25 per week 
for the 4 hours whioh were not worked on 
Saturday, and thus cut down the living 
wage to $12.75, because they said the girls 
were not working the maximum number of 
hours they should work in order to get that 
$14 per week. If that is the spirit of co- 
operation that is going to be shown between 
the employin'g class and the workers, it 
does not make us very hopeful. I do hope, 
however, that such anomalies as that may 
be removed, and such a Conference as the 
present will remove those diflBculties. It 
would be only fair to the employees that 
the minimum wage should be so much that 
anything below that amount cannot be lived 
on. Therefore it is a farce, though a grim 
one, to say that $14 is the living wage and 
then to pay only $12.75 after the work has 
actually been done. 

I would like to point out once more, both 
from the points of viewof sentiment and 'that 
of national wellbeing, as well as greater 
production and greater efficiency, on the 
part of both women and unskilled workers, 
it ds .advisable and necessary that a law 
be enacted that every worker employed 
shall receive a minimum wage which shall 
be a living wage. 

The OUATEMAN : Before the next speaker 
addresses the Conference, I desire to ex- 
press my delight at the way^in which the 
two speakers who have introduced this sub- 
ject have dealt with it. I do not think there 
have been many cases, when legislation has 
been introduced in this House or the other 
House of Parliament, when the debate has 
been on a higher plane or the subject more 
splendidly handled than has been done in 
the introduction of the minimum wage 



question into this iConference. I think it 
argues well for the ultimate success of the 
deliberations on the questions with which 
you are to deal. - 

Mr. E. PAENELL (Winnipeg) : As Mr. 
Grier has already told you, it was not part 
of his duty to introduce this subject. That 
had been relegated to me, but owing to ill- 
health I was unable to do it, and did not 
expect to be able to say anything to-day 
at all. Fortunately I feel much better, and 
the opportunity to speak ito this .assembly 
was so great that I could not but take a 
few minutes. 

I regret exceedingly that the preceding 
speaker has seen fit to intfmate that the 
concession oif a minimum wage law for 
women and girls by the employers of labour 
is a death-ibed repentance on their part, for 
this subject has been under discussion by 
them for a long time. It has been intro- 
duced into many States of the Union, and 
also inito several provinces of Canada. It 
has been on the statute-book of Manitoba 
for some considerable time. I want to say 
that if we are going to get co-operation it 
is better that we should not impute- motives 
or ideas which would lead anybody in this 
House to think that this had been a death- 
bed repentance rather than a decision that 
had been fairly and reasonably considered. 
In the caucus 'held at the hotel in connec- 
tion with thjs very matter the gentlemen 
representing the manufacturers agreed by 
unanimous consent, without any hesitation 
at all, to the arrangement that iwomen and 
children should have a minimum wage. 
There was practically no discussion about 
it, and I want to give those gentlemen credit 
for their decision. 

T-he Com.mission whose findings we are 
here to-day to consider and disicuss in Joint 
Conference has made a num.ber of recom- 
mendations, the object of which is to strike 
at the root of the unrest and discontent 
which appears; and which in fact permeates 
the minds of a large number of employees 
of this country. That this discontent is not 
of recent hirth but has been of long stand-, 
ing, I believe, cannot be successfully denied ; 
but the conditions created by the war are, 
to my mind, the real factor which have made 
it the live issue which it is, and were the 
direct cause of the appointment by the 
Government of the 'Commission to investi- 
gate and report on the causes of these con- 
ditions. The report contains a number of 
suggestions which one might attempt to dis- 
cuss in a rambling address which would get 
us nowhere, and which would only waste the 
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time of this oonventioii. Therefore, it is 
my intention at this time to .confine myself 
to the one subject on the agenda, namely, 
the minimum wage. 

I propose to discuss the relation of 
the minimum wage to labour conditions. 
The view which has long prevailed that 
labour is but a part oi the finished product, 
and must of necessity be treated on the 
same basis as the materials which go to_ 
m'ake the finished article, without any re- 
gard as to whether the labourer is enabled 
to get from the wage paid the necessaries 
of life, is one that in my opinion must be 
discarded; in other words, labour should no 
longer be treated merely as a commodity. 

I am well awaTe that I will be confronted 
with the isitatement tibat fn this age of com- 
petition it is impossible to run a business 
successfully along itlhese lines, and *hart in- 
dustry can only pay lacoording Ito^' tihe 
ability of the employee to produce; that, 
if you adopt a mindmum wage, wlbat will 
become of thos^ unable to earn it; 'that it 
would generally retard employment for the 
reason that greater cost affecte competition, 
and that employers are unable to stand the 
abnormal wage. My answer is that thie 
minimum wage is now in force in .this 
country in many faoboTies'; it is given volun- 
tarily to the men, by statute to the women, 
and it has not been found to work to the 
detriment of either employer or employee. 
On the contrary tlhe employee has hiad a 
wage which has enabled him to gelt a better 
standard of living, he has had more 
strength to attend to the duties he has to 
perform, and has had a contentment in his 
heart tihajt has led to gieateir efficiency 
which has fully oompensated the employer 
for any loss he may have seemed to sustain. 
At the moment industry does not need, or 
is not compelled to give employment to 
any particular individual; but the basic 
principle of minimum wage is that if in- 
dustry does so employ, then it must see 
that such employee gets a wage sufficient 
to provide him or her with a living which 
siha-ll at least not be lesS' than the subsis- 
tence line based on the law of averages, as 
they obtain in this country. 

However, there are, in imy opinion, so.me 
features with regard to any minimum wage 
law th.at might be introduced that should 
receive careful consideration. There sidould 
be no attempt to fix an arbitrary statutory 
amount as the wage to be paid. In the 
consideration of this subject due regard 
should be paid to the difficulties which 
sunwiuid the industries, .and also the vary- 
ing conditions ereaJted by the extent oi 



this country, reaching as it does from itJhe 
Atlantic to ttie Pacific. On the contrary I 
am firmly convinced that the only safe 
way of establishing a minimum wage is by 
industries; and then only after a ithorough 
invesitigia/tion ibas been made, giving due 
effect to the grade of living required by the 
employees in each industry. 

Then again .there appears to be an in- 
clination on the part of some so called 
minimum wage boards to depart from the 
fundamental principle of minimums, .and 
pnaetioally .to establisli miaximums, oar, iff 
other words, to fix the real wage to be paid 
the employee. Let me say that I believe 
the moment this course is pursued you 
destroy the efficacy jof the law 'and at once 
raise lan .antagonism to the Act ithiat pre- 
vents the full benefits being derived. 

Minimum Wage Acts should contain a 
clause 'allowing the employment of defec- 
tives, on application to ■tiie board, at a 
wage to be agreed on. 

Tiban there is the question as to whether 
such Acts should be federal or provincial 
in their character and scope. If provind'al, 
whajt pro'tection could be given to the pro- 
vince with the higher sitandards las 'against 
those provinces that fail to adopt sitan- 
dards of a similar character? 

1 am further convinced that boards creat- 
ed to carry out such an Act should be com- 
posed of representatives from both employ- 
ers _ and employees, with an independent 
chairman, who should be empowered to 
deal with conditions of labour, hours and 
the minimum wage to be paid. 

The commission's report makes a recom- 
mendation that a minimum wage should 
apply to women, girls and unskilled labour. 
With reference to the latter class, while I 
have stated that it is now worked out vol- 
untarily in some industries as it relates to 
males, still it is to a large extent in the 
experimental stage as far as they are con- 
cerned; but with regard to females it is 
now past the experimental and is found to 
be working quite satisfactorily, as is evi- 
denced in the province of Manitoba, from 
which province I come. I may add that I 
have acted as a member of that board 
since its inception until very recently, as 
also Mr. Winging, a labour representative 
to this Conference. Thff mode of operation 
was as follows: On the formation of the 
board we at once set out by careful inves- 
tigation to find the lowest amount for 
which a girl of eighteen could get the bare 
necessities of life. Having arrived at that 
amount, we then took an industry, picked out 
about three representative, plants, and paid 
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them a visit, sa as to get acquainted with 
the conditions under which the girls worked 
in that industry. We then called a confer- 
ence of three employers and three employees 
who sat in with the board with equal vot- 
ing power, to determine the conditions of 
labour, hours and minimum wage that 
should apply to that particular industry, 
the board afterwards confirming them as 
a board. When I tell you that in the forty 
odd awards that were made for as many 
different industries we in every case came 
to a unanimous conclusion, you will readily 
see that there must be some merit in the 
scheme. However, to make sure that we 
were making no mistakes a public meeting 
of all interested, which included the four 
groups mentioned at this conference, was 
called at a convenient time and place, and 
after this meeting the award in full was 
published in the Manitoba Gazette, and 
thirty days thereafter it became law. 

Since our first decision as to how much 
it costs a girl to live we have been com- 
pelled to alter our amount, and to-day the 
lowest minimum we have is $11 and the 
highest $12.50. On page 37 of the pro- 
posed agenda we have a fair statement of 
what the Act contains, and what the effect 
has been. I would draw your attention to 
the fact that that was only six months 
after the -board began operations. It has 
been in operation now nearly a year and 
three-quarters, and up to the present time, 
as 1 said before, we have made about forty- 
two awards. I want to correct a statement 
made by one of the speakers yesterday, 
when he said that the minimum wage in 
Manitoba was $10.50. The lowest, as I 
said before, is $11, and the highest is $12.50. 
In closing, I desire to say that we found 
cases of girls working as long as ninety 
hours a week, and others at a w.age which 
simply meant starvation; but in the ma- 
jority of cases we found the employers fair 
and just to their employees. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, the girls of to-day are the 
mothers of the future generation. We have, 
I am sorry to admit, some employers who 
are ready to exploit, and do exploit, this 
class of labour. I ask you, where condi- 
tions are such that these girls of ours are 
worked too long or do not get the nourish- 
ment necessary to build up a healthy body, 
what must be the effect upon their chil- 
dren and the homesi of the future genera- 
tion? I appeal to you as a conference of 
men and women who have come here for 
the purpose of trying to bring out of these 
deliberations something of a practical char- 
acter. I am delighted with the spirit that 
has been shown here. For a long time I 



have endeavoured in every way within my 
power to urge upon capital and labour to 
get together for just such a conference 
as we are having at the present time. I 
may take advanced views on this matter 
of the minimum wage, but, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as the previous speaker has said, 
we have to think not only of the financial 
reward that may come from, having these 
people employed, but also of the necessi- 
ties which they have to buy so that they 
may live. I therefore appeal to you as citi- 
zens realizing your duty to God and the 
State, to wipe out at once the possibility 
of such conditions by adopting a resolution 
which will be the means of having legisla- 
tion passed that will put on the sitatute 
book, if not of the Dominion, at least of 
every province of this fair land, a mini- 
mum wage for our women and girls. 

Mr. WILLIAM McKENZIE (Vancouver) : 
The 'Conference generally agrees that every 
worker is entitled to at leas,t a living wage. 
I have been sent here for the purpose of 
representing a large niumber of men em- 
ployed in the hotel trades of this country. 
We all know that many of these men are 
skilled workers. It has been mentioned by 
the speaker who introduced the subject,. 
Miss Helena Gutteridge, that an average of 
$7 a week is being paid now by the largest 
corporation of this country. We need not 
mention who they are; we all know. This 
is a fact; and this is not something that has 
been going on' for a short time only, but 
it has been going on for years. Repeated 
efforts have been made to try to better con- 
ditions of employment in this corporation, 
but to no" avail. The workers themselves 
have organized from time to time, but they 
have been effectively crushed by the com- 
pany. 

You ask us why we would like this enact- 
ment put through. It is easy to understand. 
Such._a low wage has a tendency to .create 
ill-feeling all around. How do you expect 
employees to live? They are living on char- 
ity at the present time, and have be^n liv- 
ing on that for years, and it has lowered 
the moral standard of this class of workers, 
who are, we know, as necessary to the com- 
munity as any other class. These state- 
ments apply to men. as well as to girls in 
this particular industry. 

Coming to Ottawa, I find that the girls 
in this city engaged in this class of work 
are working now for $4 a week. It may sur- 
prise you to learn that they are organized 
too, but the organization has been kept 
down, especially, as I have said before, by 
the larger companies, and it has been im- 
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possible for tbem to get any higher wages. 

Strikes are taking pl«ce every year, from 
coast to coast, in this class of work, and 
naturally to the detriment of the workers. 
They go out for a week, but are forced 
back by necessity. As I said before, they 
are not altogether unskilled; they are en- 
gaged in a class of work that requires them 
to keep up to a standard, that is, with re- 
gard to clothes, and so on. The rverage 
amount which it takes to clothe the workers 
in this particular line is from $70 to |80 
a year. iLooking 'at the figures published 
in the Labour Gazette, which is issued 
monthly, we find what it costs a man to 
keep a family. According to those figures-, 
what do we find? We find that the .moral 
standard is bound to be lowered, because 
these people have to lower themselves by 
accepting gratuities and are doing this right 
along. 

There is another point, wihich to my mind 
is very vital. As I £»id before, we have 
managed to organize, and in the smaller 
businesses of this description we have 
managed to get a living wage. In the city 
of Vancouver the average wage paid is $17 a 
week. That is paid in the majority of res- 
taurants. In one of the largest hotels in 
the city of Vancouver the average wage 
paid is $8 a week, and the worker there 
has to show more efficiency in every way. 
Therefore, when you consider this matter 
carefully you will, I think, agree that a 
minimum wage is necessary, owing to the 
fact that the discontent will be continued 
if the question is not looked into and if 
some law is not enacted to prohibit the ex- 
ploitation of this class of workers. I am 
not going to say any more, Mr. Chairman. 
I think you will all agree that these re- 
marks are to the point and they are facts. 

Mr. J. B. THOMSON (Vancouver): Mr. 
Chairman, this is the first time I have said 
anything on the floor of the House, and I 
want to compliment the Government, as 
some others have done, on their foresight 
in holding this Conference. It will be, I 
am sure, productive of good if we can im- 
press upon both sides the causes for the 
present unrest and the means of removing 
it. 

Now, while I agree with some of the 
opinions held on the other side of the 
House, I do not hold with them in one 
contention, in the main, and that is, that 
the national life of Canada is dependent 
upon industry. With your permission, I 
would like to read my remarks and then 
I will address myself briefly to the question 
of the minimum wage. 



This Conference hag been called, as pro- 
perly explained, a National Conference. 
The harmony of our Canada is at stake. 
Capital and labour, as Lord Balfour's coin- 
mittee reported, hold a joint trust for the 
puJblic. The product of industry is the only 
factor which can discharge the debt we have 
incurred in the protection of our women, 
our children and our property from the 
ruthless Hun. 

To the expenditure of life, jointly with 
our savings and the mortgaging of our 
future, we owe our fortunate position to- 
da-j''. Personally, I am Scotch, and it is 
an admitted trait of our race to be thrifty 
and also to discharge their obligations, 
■whetiher on the battlefromt or in financial 
circles. Continued production is the only 
solution we have for the problem of dis- 
charging the mortgage we have placed on 
our country. Surely every true citizen of 
our Dominion wants to make it easier tor 
the generations which wilL follow, and not 
to burden them with the debt we have in- 
curred. 

Sir Thomas White's slogan during the 
Victory Loan campaign was: "Produce, and 
again produce." He omitted to say, "with 
a profit." His policy, coupled with our 
economy, made it possible to terminate 
the war as successfully as we have done. 
Let me emphasize that this is the only pos- 
sihle solution of our present financial situa- 
tion. Production for export, over and above 
our own requirements, is the only means 
by which the traJe balance against us can^ 
be placed on the other side of the ledger. 
In the opportunity to sell to other nations 
we have the true remedy, release from 
debt. Profltaible production can be carried 
out successfully, for this purpose, by the 
development of our inheritance of natural 
resources, which furnish the base, and by 
making our products -saleable on the mar- 
kets of the world, and this is possible only 
at prices at which we can compete with 
other sources of supply. , Now, if all of us- 
the workers, management, and capital— are 
sincere, we must co-operate to this end. 
Management considers that it knows some- 
thing of the selling of a product profitably, 
as that is a matter within its department. 
May I state therefore that in comparison 
with other interests, management knows 
the cost of labour and what it can afford 
to concede, whether in hours of toil or in 
remuneration or conditions of labour, and 
what will leave a balance for profit. That 
balance is what we are going to have to 
liquidate the deifat that we have incurred, 
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and we must bring a'bout such economic 
conditions as will enable us to do so, either 
by legislation for a minimum wage, or 
otherwise. We must work in co-operation 
in order to increase production. If we are 
going to burden our industries with a mini- 
mum wage for unskilled labour, which, as 
has been ably pointed out by Mr. Orier, 
may not be a benefit even to those for 
whom the legislation is desired, it may not 
be possible for us to meet the competition 
which we shall have to face, unless we do 
something which I am sure those on the 
other side do not want to have done, that 
is, bring in labour which has a lower stand- 
ard of living than ours. As Miss Gutteridge 
so well said,, our first duty is self-preserva- 
tion, and if others are taking that advan- 
tage, we also would have to do so. Now, 
I do not think any of you want to see any 
such developanent as that. 

With reference to the minimum wage for 
girls, I think that possibly the conditions 
in Manitoba are fair, but in British Colum- 
bia they are very unfair. Our industry is 
faced with an award which approaches the 
maximum. She suggested a remedy to a 
certain extent by co-operation to allow that 
industry to develop; but the anvard allows 
us no source of supply from which we may 
draw recruits for the industry. A girl 
starts at $10 a week. Knowing her, as I 
do, and knowing a little something about 
the industry, I do not think it is possible 
to take upon our shoulders the responsibil- 
ity of educating the girl at that price. 
When to that wage is added the forelady's 
time, it will be seen that this puts upon 
us a greater expense than we can bear. 
We shall be forced to do one oi. two things : 
either close the industry, or obtain fairly 
efficient skilled labour where we can get 
it, and pay the price. That local con- 
dition is a very serious consideration, as 
other industries are dependent on that. A 
parent may move to British Columbia with 
his family and may want something for 
them to do. If he has no opportunity of 
sending them to a training school, what is 
going to become of them? No matter what 
their ambition in life may be, they will be 
forced to enter the class of unskilled labour, 
and that is a class to which none of us 
with British blood in our veins want to be- 
long. We want to work ourselves up to 
the highest possible standard in order that 
we may occupy if possible a position similar 
to that of the Colonel. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: Mr. Chairman, 
it has been suggested that the matter be 
69316—8 



referred to the committee at this stage, but 
I should like to mention just one or two 
points. However, I gather that, as Miss 
Gutteridge rose a moment ago, she desires 
to speak. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: She was going to 
move the reference to the committee, that 
was all. 

Mr. E. M. TROWERN: Mr. Chairman, 
members of the Provincial and Dominion 
Governments, la lies and gentlemen: I wish 
to say just a word on this matter, as re- 
presenting the retail merchants of Canada. 
We, as you know, are fully in . sympathy 
with the paying of good wages. That goes 
without saying. I just want to put our- 
selves on record in this matter. If any 
decision is to come to at this meeting with 
regard to fixing a minimum wage for girls ■ 
and women, we want to see that those girls 
who are employed for a portion of the day 
in retail shops are fully protected, and I 
think that this is the time and the place 
for us to have our position fully understood. 
In the past, unfortunately, when any legis- 
lation has been considered or put on the 
statute book, if it was labour legislation, 
the labour people only have been consulted; 
if it was manufacturers' legislation, the 
manufacturers alone were consulted; if it 
was retail merchants' legislation, they alone 
were consulted. I think, ladies and gentle- 
men, that we should get beyond that prac- 
tice, and we have got beyond it. We must get 
together and consider those points jointly. 
It would be an unfortunate thing if legis- 
lation were to be placed on the statute 
books of this country, either provincial or 
Dominion, fixing a miiiimum wage, so that 
a girl who wished to be employed in a store 
taking cash during the lunch hour would 
be shut out. I am rising to defend you, 
ladies and gentlemen, on the other side, 
because these girls are in the position of 
workers, and we do not want legislation 
that is going to deprive them of employ- 
ment. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to say we will get legislation. Legislation 
is the cause of half the evils that exist; 
then we have to get other legislation to 
stop them. 

The lady to whom we all listened with so 
much pleasure said that all that was 
wanted was legislation to- fix a minimum 
wage. She did not state any amount, but 
said, " We want a living wage." If you fix 
a wage of eight, or ten, or twelve or four- 
teen dollars a week, what will happen? How 
are you going to deal with this question? 
There are hundreds of girls employed all 
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over the country in the capacity which I 
have just mentioned. We want those girls 
protected. It is the same with men. There 
are many men, unskilled men, who come 
in, and whose services we utilize when we 
are busy. 

I rise to point out the distributor's prob- 
lem, because we are the people least known. 
Governments always rush in", we expect it; 
and if there is bad legislation it is generally 
put onto us. Now is the time for us to de- 
fend ourselves, and I wish to see that the 
individual I have referred to is protected. 

Before anything is done in regard to this 
problem, we must first find out what we 
are going to do. I should like to see some 
one draft legislation to fit the various cases 
that have been mentioned this afternoon. 
I would not undertake it; it is beyond me; 
but I should lik* to see some one do it. I 
want it distinctly understood that no legis- 
lation thai fits the manufacturers is going 
to fit the retailers. They are two entirely 
different classes, and must be regarded as 
such. Both in private conference and in 
public conference, I have made it quite 
clear that the retail class, the assistants, 
those who only work during certain por- 
tions of the day, must be protected in any 
legislation that is introduced. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: Mr. Chairman, 
it is now understood that the matter may 
go to the 'Committee, and I simply rise to 
say one or two words in the nature of a 
reiply. What I have to say, I take it, is 
not at all of a controversial character. 

I, of course, am moved, as we all are 
moved, by the recital of individual cases 
of hardship; but I have never been very 
greatly ' impressed with arguments based 
upon the particular and applied to the gen- 
eral. Having made that remark, I wish 
again to repeat that all of us ~ must be 
heartily in sympathy with any cases of 
hardship such as were cited by Miss Gut- 
teridge. 

I have not, as I recall what I have 
heard, listened to replies to the more gen- 
eral propositions that I advanced. If there 
have been replies to them, I know that 
they as well as all other observations 
made were of such a character that I could 
not take exception to them; and I am w«ll 
content that the matter at this stage should 
go to the Committee. 

I am not, however, content to sit down 
without saying two or three things of a 
more or less personal character. As I in- 
timated before, I was entrusted ' with the 
task of introducing this question by reason 
of the absence of the gentlemen to whom 



it was originally assigned, and if there is 
any divergence between us, it is due to the 
fact that I had no opportunity of consider- 
ing the matter with him. 

Whilst I have taken the attitude which 
I have takeni on the score of a minimum 
wage, and with absolute sincerity, none of 
the observations I made had the faintest 
reference to any industry with which I 
individiially have any sort of connection. 
We have no kind of case which by any 
stretch of language could be construed as 
coming within any of the points with which 
I was dealing. 

Since in a sense perhaps I am not an 
employer, but rather one of the employees, 
I should like to say that the industry with 
which I am connected, so far as my oogni- 
tioni goes, is one happy family. Of this I 
am quite sure,^ that, every man there is my 
friend, and I believe they honour me by 
all of them considering me as theirs. 

Miss HELENA GUTTEEIDGE: In rising 
to second Mr. Grier's motion, I should like 
to refer to one or two points raised. 

One gentleman pointed to some of the 
difllculties with retail clerks and referred 
to Ontario. I do not imagine that any con- 
dition exists that is peculiar to Ontario. 
The same difficulties have been faced and 
overcome in other places, and some of them 
in Canada; so the difBculties, to my mind, 
have ceased to exist. The Acts which have 
been passed are operating; and, while in 
some places they are new and have not got 
down to a satisfactory basis just yet, never- 
theless we know that they are on the way 
to satisfactory operation. Therefore I do 
not think the gentleman who spoke should 
be particularly worried for the retail woi*k- 
ers; the matter should not cause him such 
great concern. ■> 

Another point; was raised, namely, the 
student-worker. That question has been 
dealt with in other countries. The prin- 
ciple of the minimum wage for women hav- 
ing been established, these other difficulties 
will melt away when the necessary work is 
undertaken by the various commissions or 
committees that may be appointed.' We are 
at last, I think, arriving at a common con- 
clusion. I stated when I came here that I 
was very hopeful of this Conference, and 
that hope I think is justified, because con- 
ditions are beginning to look very much 
brighter, and I think we are in agreement 
at the present time. 

I therefore second the motion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the matter go to the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 

DISCUSSION ON THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE, 
REOOGNITION OP LABOUR UNIONS, AND 
THE RIGHT OF OO'DUECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING. 

The Corference proiceeded to the oon- 
sid^ration of the fourth item of the agenda, 
namely : 

4. Consideration of: 

(a) employees' right to organize ; 

(b) recognition of labour unions ; 

(c) the right of employees to cotlectivo 
bargaining. 

The CHAIRMAN : Before proceeding with 
this item, which is subdivided into three 
heads, I should like the sense of the meet- 
ing as to whether I am to allow thirty min- 
utes on each subhead or thirty minutes on 
the whole subject. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG: My understanding is 
that it is to be thirty minutes on each sub- 
ject for each side. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: Each subhead. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG: I would understand, 
Mr. Chairman, not that there is to be an 
bour and a half given to each side on this 
question, but half an hour to the' introduc- 
tion of the whole item. 

Mr. A. MUNRO GRIER: Ten minutes 
for each subhead? 

Mr. R. A. RIGG: I do not know how 
the matter has been arranged; but I would 
have assumed that the whole of the three 
phases of this one question would have 
been dealt with in that fashion, and that 
one person would have been appointed to 
introduce the whole matter. However, it is 
for the convention to decide. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: We distinctly un- 
derstood, Mr. Chairman, that _we should 
be entitled to thirty minutes in ppening 
and ten minutes on each of the subheads, a, 

b, and c, and have arranged our data ac- 
cordingly. We think the importance of 
each of these subjects necessitates that 
length of time to do it justice. It would 
be impossible to treat them all under one 
head. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Chairman, in 
reading over the report of the committee it 
will be seen that it distinctly says for 
" each item on the agenda." I take it that 
if the ipreiliminary committee had intended 
to allow half an hour for each of the sub- 
heads they would have numbered them 4, 
5 and 6, instead of making them a, b, and 

c, under number 4. 

We feel that it is necessary to give full 
consideration to every question; but at the 



same time, if this Conference is not to be 
abortive and is not to be talked out and 
made useless, it is essential that in addi- 
tion to discussing these matters we should 
declare ourselves by resolution and vote. If 
we take half an hour for each subhead, and 
deal with item number 5 in the same way, 
realizing that it is now Wednesday after- 
noon, it appears to me that on Saturday 
we will be discussing the reference to the 
committees, instead of reaching any con- 
clusion. Though it is quite possible to take 
up an hour in discussing each of these sub- 
jects, we on this side of the House are pre- 
pared to accept them as one subject be- 
cause of their interlocking nature — the right 
to organize carrying with it the recognition 
of trades unions, and the right of the em- 
ployees to collective bargaining. As I say 
we think they might well be dealt with to- 
gether, and, if necessary, I will move ac- 
cordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not believe the 
motion is necessary, because in the report 
submitted to the Conference the final para- 
graph reads as follows: 

Speeches. That after the conclusion of the 
addresses already arranged for on the opening 
'day by the Right Honourable Sir R. L. Borden, 
the Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, Colonel 
D. Carnegie of London, England, and Mr. W. 
Jett Lauok of "Washington, D. C, in respect 
of each item on the agenda, the employers' and 
employees' groups shall each be , entitled to 
select a speaker to lead in the presentation 
of their views, and that these speakers shall 
be entitled to speak for thirty minutes in 
opening the discussion. 

My interpretation is that these' items are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, and that the 
subject which we are now taking up is 
item number 4. Unless you agree between 
you to adopt thirty minutes for each sub- 
head, my decision is that it is thirty 
minutes for all. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: Of course, we will 
dispose of subhead a in 10 iriinutes, and I 
would suggest that we take 10 minutes for 
the first question, and thirty minutes for 
each of the other two. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: I think that, by the 
adoption of our agreement of alternating, 
in view of the recommendation of the Ohair- 
man, we had better proceed and open the 
case on our side, which we will do in thirty 
minutes. The opposite side can then take 
their turn of thirty minutes, and anything 
left unsaid can be delegated, as Mr. Grier 
said his whole brief had been, to some other 
persons who can present it in the ten minute 
intervals. I think w? will then get th« 
whole matter. 
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Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: Jn view of the fact 
that we have so long been manufa-cturing 
specialties, we have these matters subdi- 
vided. We have a chief speaker on each 
subheading, and I am afraid that we will 
not make much progress; but- we have to 
abide by your ruling. 

Mr. JAMES SIMPSON: May I point out 
that Item Number 6 on the agenda includes 
five subjects. If you devote half an hour 
to each subject, the introduction .alone will 
occupy two hours and a half. 

Mr. W. L. BEST: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen : It is unfortunate for me and 
perhaps for you that I understood this mat- 
ter would not come up until to-morrow, and 
that the few notes I had prepared upon the 
subject are in my office. However, notwith- 
standing the largeness of the subject which 
has been assigned to me for introduction, a 
subject embracing perhaps three of the most 
important inatters to be considered by this 
Conference, and upon which all of the others 
depend for their recognition and solution, I 
will endeavour to take not much more than 
the thirty minutes to deal with it. 

The first item, of the employees right to 
organize has been so splendidly emphasized 
by the speakers in the introductory re- 
marks to this Conference that there is little 
for me' to specially emphasize as to the 
importance of the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of the light of men to associate them- 
selves together for lawful purposes. 

In addition to the emphasis that has been 
given, not only in the splendid address that 
was submitted to us here from the Prime 
Minister, whose absence we all regretted, 
but the equally strong emphasis that was 
placed upon the question by the hon. leader 
of the Opposition (Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King) in his address, the principle has been 
recognized by one of the greatest Confer- 
ences that the world has ever known, the 
Conference at which the famous Peace 
Treaty was formulated and signed. We can 
therefore consider this matter not only from 
the viewpoint of a local and a national, but 
of a world-wide significance. 

The declaration that was made in the 
Treaty of Peace is so well known to every 
one that it does not require any great em- 
phasis from me at this time, because every 
one who knows anything of the value of 
organization will have caught the signifi- 
cance of the time and place at which that 
declaration was made in that famous docu- 
ment, and the enunciation of those prin- 
ciples which are contained in the famous 
Treaty of Peace. But coming nearer home. 



we find that the Government of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, in July, 1918, not only mad* 
a similar declaration as to the right of em- 
ployees to organize, but they subseqiiently 
passed an Order in Council fixing a penalty 
on any employer who discriminated against 
any employee because of his affiliation with 
a labour, organization. 

That being so, we come down to the ques- 
tion whether we, in times like these, should 
adopt the principle not only in the interest 
of industrial development, but as a national 
measure, because we have heard from 
several speakers that the matters which we 
are discussing and considering at this Con- 
ference are of national impcytance rather 
than of local moment. To that I can very 
readily subscribe. I think any one pos- 
sessed of any measure of the sense of re- 
sponsibiliiy which every Canadian citizen 
should have must feel that into whatever 
field of human activity we enter, the right 
of bodies of men to associate themselves to- 
gether should be recognized so long as the 
purpose for which they associate is not in 
conflict with constituted government and 
authority. That seems such a British-like 
principle that I think a person who opposed 
it in a time like this, viewing it in the light, 
of recent events, both local, national and 
world-wide, should find himself in an iso- 
lated minority. 

But some one may ask, and rightly, ask, 
has there been any value in organization, 
and especially in organized labour? Well, 
it would take too long to tell you of all the 
humanitarian things that organized labour, 
through its various units have done. One 
of the orgknizations, with which I am more 
familiar, had for its inception motives 
which, as I think you will agree, were de- 
cidedly humanitarian. The scene was laid 
in the state of New York over 40 years ago. 
A locomotive fireman in the performance of 
his duty was scalded to death. A few of his 
co-workers, finding that his widow and 
fatherless children were left entirely desti- 
tute, to be a charge upon the community, 
were seized with the importance of doing 
something as a class to protect the de- 
pendents of their fellow who had been taken 
away so untimely; and forthwith that or- 
ganization had its birth, and since that time 
it has grown until it has now a membership 
of something like 120,000 members on the 
continent, and over $6,000,000 in its funds. 
It has contributed hundreds of millions of 
dollars during that period to widows and 
orphans; its contribution was over 10,000 
members to the great war; and as a result 
of the devastating eflects of the war it nas 
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expended almost two millions of dollars. 
That is only one of numerous cases that 
could be mentioned by men v ho are sitting 
in this "Chamber from the various classes 
of organized labour. 

I do not believe dt is necessary that I 
should dwell too long on these points be'- 
cause, as I said in the beginning, the right 
of association of men for lawful purposes — 
and I use the term that was recognized in 
the Peace Treaty, " for lawful purposes " 
—is so obvious in this country that it abso- 
lutely needs no elaboration; and from the 
viewpodnit Oi ithe TesptonsibiEty of catizen- 
ship and the principles upon which all 
British institutions are founded, we cannot 
conceive of any one, in the light of recent 
events, taking the position now that per- 
sons should not organize. 

I heartily subscribe to some observations 
that were made by speakers, that we should 
not impute to other people anything but 
honourable motives; and when an indiv- 
idual or a corporation or a government ob- 
jects to a body of Canadian citizens organ- 
izing, they are imputing to them motives 
which are dishonourable, and which per- 
haps are unlawful; they are anticipating 
their motives, and if they are not, why the 
objection? 

Now, these are pointed statements; they 
are frank statements, made with all can- 
dour, with equal kindness, and because I 
am a firm believer that the recognition of 
the right to organize, the recognition of 
the union after it is organized, and the 
right to collective bargaining with the 
employer for the wages which the workman 
shall receive for his employment, are so 
closely interlocked and so absolutely es^ 
sential hot only to industrial development 
but to industrial peace and national har- 
mony that we cannot dissociate them at 
all. 

Taking up the second point, recognition 
of the union, admitting that it is the right 
of an association of men or women to or- 
ganize, then it follows, from a business 
point of view, that it is the business method 
for employers to meet their employees, es- 
pecially where large bodies of men are em- 
ployed. That seems so simple that I think 
it. does not need very much elaboration. It 
may te quite practicable for an individual 
employer to confer from time to time with 
a numlber of his employees, but with a large 
corporation— and our commercial and in- 
dustrial life is developing on a larger scale 
• all the time— it is impracticable for an em- 
.ployer to meet all the men who may be 
engaged with a great corporation. There- 



fore a practical business-like method of 
dealing in a collective way with those men, 
and learning how they are getting along, 
is something in which a corporation is 
directly interested. It is very much easier 
to approach the employees in any industry 
through some one who is officially selected 
by them, just as it might be for the manu- 
facturers or some other equally large cor- 
poration to present their views on an im- 
portant matter to a body such as the Board 
o,f Railway Commissioners or other organ- 
ization dealing with matters in which they 
are vitally concerned. 

Collective bargaining has been defined 
by the Eoyal Commission on Industrial 
Relations in paragraph 63, page 11 of their 
Report, as follows: 

62. Collective bargaining is a term which 
Implies the right of workers to group them- 
selves tog-ether for the purpose of selling their 
labour power collectively to their employer 
Instead of making individual agreements. It is 
sometimes carried on by an employer and a 
committee of his employees. To make this 
effective on the side of the workers, men have 
organized themselves into Trade Unions; and 
many of these are again federated into central 
councils such as the Building Trades Council, 
Metal Trades' Council, etc. Employers in a 
like manner sometimes control one factory, 
sometimes a chain of factories, and in some 
instances have organized into larger associa- 
tions of the industry to which they particularly 
belong. These associations have again in 

some instances become part of federations such 
as the National Association of Building Con- 
tractors and Supply Men, with local branches 
in many of the larger cities, and many other 
similar groups. 

That is the definition which the Royal 
Commission has given to us. Some one 
may rightfully ask : " But has collective 
bargaining been tried? Has it really been 
a success?" Well, I think it has. There 
are perfiaps representatives here from the 
various trades where the principle has been 
recognized and where it has been tried out. 
In the industry with which I have been 
more familiar for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury — the railway industry — it has been 
tried out with very marked success. I be- 
lieve the_pubUc is quite well aware of the 
method of collective bargaining that has 
been in force and effectively carried out 
on the railroads, a* least the larger railway 
lines, of the entire North American con- 
tinent. It did not come all in a day. There 
was a time when railway companies not 
only prevented the organizing of men in 
groups, but they refused to recognize them 
or collectively bargain with them ; but the 
railway companies that take that position 
now are so far in the minority that we 
scarcely know of them. To-day the railway 
companies are all, I may say,- collectively 
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meeting with the great majority of their 
employees through the accredited represen- 
tatives of their employees who are organ- 
ized, and in that way they are not only 
working out good business for the industry 
itself and for the employees themselves, but 
are also ensuring uninterrupted service 
in the great and important, industry 
of transportation in' this country. 
Those of you who have watched the results 
of what has been accomplished by the- 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1 though formed quite late m the war, 
cannot help but be impressed with the 
great value that that has been, not only to 
the people who were represented around the 
common table by the twelve men who 
gathered there, and to every industry- 
shall I say— in the Dominion of Canada 
which was of any importance and was de- 
pending on the rail transportation of the 
country, but also from the national view- 
point, especially .at a time when Canada 
was bending every effort to assist the 
Motherland and the Allied nations in the 
titanic s-truggle which *e are so glad has 
culminated in the signing of the Peace 
Treaty. 

Now, just briefly, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make a statement, and I desire to make 
it in all kindness and frankness, too, with 
regard to the Treaty itself, which contains 
practically all these principles. In this 
very Chamber, the Senate of Canada rati- 
fied that Treaty. Under this same roof the 
elected representatives of the citizens of 
Canada have ratified it. In what realm 
does an individual employer of labour, or 
a, corporation, or a Government, place it- 
self when it denies the right of men and 
women employees, no matter for what pur- 
pose so long as it is lawful, to organize? 
I ask, in what pesition does it place itself? 
That is a question that you and I have t-o 
face. The success of the industrial, com- 
mercial and national development of Can- 
ada, and, more than all, the welfare of the 
citizenship of Canada, I believe, centre up- 
on the recognition by the employers of 
labour and the Governments of Canada of 
these principles, more than upon any other 
thing that I know of; and let rne say, too, 
that in my judgment failure to carry out 
these principles effectively and as far as 
practicable cannot but foster unhappiness, 
discontent, social, and industrial unrest, 
none of which a lover of human liberty 
wants to see in a country such as ours, 
or in any country. The workers, or the re- 
presentatives of the workers' group, feel, 
and feel very strongly, that these principles 



should be taken into the most serious con- 
sideration — perhaps they have been— 'by the 
employers' representatives here, and that 
they should make at this Conference some 
declaration as to the policy or attitude of 
the employers in this country on the ques- 
tion of the right of their workpeople to 
organize, on the question' of recognizing 
them after they are organized, and on the 
question whether the employers are will- 
ing to bargain collectively with the em- 
ployees through constituted committees re- 
presenting them, as outlined in the defini- 
tion of the term "Collective Bargaining." 

And may I refer to the splendid and in- 
structive address that was given to ua by 
Col. •Carnegie? If any of the representa- 
tives of industry here, or any of &e repre- 
sentatives of provincial or federal govern- 
ments, have in mind the organization oi 
industrial councils, they have appreciated 
the point that Col. Carnegie made regard- 
ing the importance of first organizing the 
employees in order effectively to form the 
council and consequently to deal effectively 
with the employees in the respective indus- 
tries. It all seems so plain to a person 
who entirely discards personal feelirig in 
the matter, who looks, as I am so glad has 
been suggested, above the class interest of 
either side Oif the House, and considers the 
interest of the industrial and commercial 
development of the country and the good 
of the whole people of Canada. 

I do not know that the declaraition of 
policy on these ithree ques'taons would be 
BuflBcient for all the employees in all the 
cl'asees' of dndiistry in Oanadia. I believe 
it would be sufficient for a number of 
classes, and I am free to say to you that 
tlhe representatives of tihe largier number 
of classes of employees, at tlhrs Oonteience, 
leel that some legislation should be passed 
in order to insure the :adoption of these 
proposials. I am not going to discuss that 
point. There will perhaps be some who will 
follow me .and will talre up the reasons why 
this should be done. It is not my purpose 
to dwell on them. Those of you who have 
observed recent events in Canada wall know 
of, and will peThaps be able to oite, in- 
stances which have emphasized the im- 
poTtn'ace of legislation in this regard. Per- 
sonially — ^and I am speaking personally in 
the matter— I think it would be well if it 
were not necessiary to do that. Neverthe- 
less, as I have already poiinted out, the 
majority of the representatives here of the 
various classe® of workmen throughout 
Canada feel that, in the light of what has 
taken place, it would perhaps be beitter for 
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the Government, not by Order in Council, 
but by some legislative enactment, to make 
this declaration of policy, and that if it ia 
neoesB'ary the provincial governments 
sihoiuld do likewise. 

I belieive my time is jusit aibouit up, Mr. 
Chairman. I might toave made a more in- 
telligent presentation if I bad not forgotten 
my notes, but I am not going to m^ake lany 
apologdes; that is not your fault. You have 
been exceedingly patient, and I (thank you 
for youT attentive hearing. 

Mr. S. E. PARSONS (Toronto) : Tihis par- 
ticular subject is divided into thiree special 
headings, and we on our side of ibhe House' 
understood tihat under eadh heading the 
speaker would be allowed half an hoUir, but 
" as your ruling makes that impossible, I 
would ask th'at, if it meets with your 
pleasure 'and the pleasure of the Houise, 
the speakers wbo a/re to intioduee the vari- 
ous subjects be given a total time of foalf 
an hour of wihicih I will take only two or 
three minutes. I hope you will be some- 
what lenient with my colleagues, wto have 
the more important parts of the ©ubjeot to 
deal with, and who may trespass a few 
minutes longer upon your itime. 

The subject wihicih I will present to you 
is the employees' right to organize. There 
can be no quesition, Mr. Ohairm'an, as to 
this. It is 'already set fO'Tth in legislation 
passed by the Dominion Government, and 
is repeated in various Acts. When the 
Labour Board of Appeal, of which I wais a 
member, was appointed, about a year ago, 
it W'as set foTth in the order that in the 
Dominion of Oanaxia there were two classes 
of employees engaged in the various indus- 
tries — those W'ho belonged ito the labour 
unions and those who did net — ^and that 
there sihould be no disoriminaition whatever 
as between th'ese classes. Therefore, Mr. 
Gh'airman, I take it for granted that there 
oan be no discussion as to the right of 
employees to organize. One might be 
tempted to say a good deal on this subject 
if there were a little more time, buit I sihall 
confine myself to a short brief, especially 
as I trespassed' upon your time this morn- 
ing with some general statements 

The right- of general assocdation for any 
lawful purpo^ cannot be called in ques- 
tiO'n, as witness Bocieities, churches and 
business organizations, whether incorpor- 
ated or unincorporated. 

The right of an employee to join a union 
no one disputes, and this also involves the 
right of any employee noit to join without 
fear of coercion, oppression or threat- 



No one questions iKhe right of union or- 
ganizers to attempt to secure, in all lawful 
waysi, for memibersip, employees of any 
shop, but that does not take away the right 
of the employer to maintain an open shop. 
In no case can employers B'anction any 
method of organiziation where threats per- 
secution OT aaiy improper pressurfe are exer- 
►cised or any discrimination is involved in 
the treatment of employees, whether they 
are organized or not. 

Mr. 0. H. CARLISLE (Toronto): I was 
very much impressed by the manner in 
which the speaker on the opposite side 
presented his subject. I think that he was 
not speaking for effect, but was saying that 
which he felt. I think that the employer 
and the employed are equally interested 
in bringing about the best conditions for 
both capital and labour. It now remains 
to work out a plan that shall give us the 
results that each is striving to attain. It 
would be really surprising if we could see 
things always in the same light. What may 
seem justice to one may not seem justice 
to the other. 

I was assigned the subject of recognition 
of unions. I have made some notes on 
this subject and will read them. 1 have 
taken occasion to criticise frankly the things 
in labour unions that I think are not bene- 
ficial either to the workpeople or to the 
state. In offering these criticisms I am 
doing so, I think, with the same purpose 
in view ,as the gentleman who spoke from 
the other side. 

On page 11 of the Report of the Commis- 
sion to Inquire into Industrial Relations 
in Canada, section 59, the report states. 

"Not only should employees be accorded the 
right of organizing, but the prudent employer 
will recognize such oi4ganization, and will deal 
with the duly accredited representatives thereof 
in all matters relatinK to the interests of the 
employees, when it is sufficiently established 
to be fairly representative of them all." 

While stating that the prudent employer 
will recognize such organization, the com- 
mission in no way defines the organization 
or gives qualifications of membership of 
the organization which it recommends 
should be recognized. 

I believe the labour organizations in 
Cana/da to-day group themselves into three 
main classes, namely: 

1. Those embraced in the Trades and 
Labour Congress, which are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour; 

2. Those embraced in the Canadian Fede- 
ration of Labour, which have no inter- 
national affiliations; and 
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3. Those sometimes known as the One 
Big Union, sometimes as the Industrial 
Workers of the World, whose doctrine is 
syndicalism. , 

The employer could scarcely recognize 
all of these organizations on account of 
their conflicting purposes and demands. 
These organizations do not fully agree with 
each other, and, in fact, each one has a, 
great deal of criticism to offer to the prin- 
ciples and aims of the other. It would 
greatly clarify the situation for us if the 
•commission would say whether they wish 
recognition accorded to every organization 
claiming to be a labour union, including, 
for example, recognition of the One Big 
Union, or whether they would prefer us 
to recognize only such unions as are em- 
braced within the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, remembering always that 
the latter course wouM mean repudiation 
by us of the only labour unions we have 
which are not dominated by the American 
Federation of Labour. 

In determining this question of recogni- 
tion, it would seem essential to give con- 
sideration to the responsibility of the 
union asking for such recognition, but 
the commission does not intimate what 
responsibility the organization should have 
before it receives the recognition of the 
prudent employer. Before any organization 
has the right of recognition, it should 
first comply with the highest interests of 
society or state in which it operates. This 
is the test which is applied in all. forms of 
business, such as banking, merchandising 
and manufacturing. 

In all lines of business which materially 
affect the public, the rights and privileges 
of these businesses are limited and' defined 
either - by incorporation or registration, 
the interests of society being thereby safe- 
guarded. The State has deemed this a 
necessary precaution. Why should unions 
ask for recognition until they have complied 
with the fundamentals required by society 
of other classes of organizations? Social 
or commercial power cannot exist to the 
betterment of society as a whole without a 
corresponding moral and legal responsibil- 
ity. No organization of employers or em- 
ployees is entitled to social or individual 
recognition that refuses to accept responsi- 
bility commensurate with its activity. This 
is fundamental, and no form of association, 
be it that of employers or employees, has 
a right to exist without willingness to live 
within the law and under the laws 

An agreement entered into in perfectly 
good faith by an industrial corporation 



with a labour union can he enforced aa 
against the corporation, because the corpora- 
tion is legally responsible, but the labour 
union may, if it so desires, and as it has 
done, disregard and violate that agreement 
without laying itself open to action under 
any process of law, simply because it is 
without a legal status. 

The next essential to recognition should 
be confidence. When a body hag become 
legally organized and has established its 
responsibility, it must win public confi- 
dence and create reputation if it is to exist 
over a period of time. It giVeS me great 
pleasure to admit that some labour unions 
have a record of honouring their agree- 
ments, "which is much to their credit, and 
which surely entitles them to the confidence 
they to-day enjoy; but I question if any 
advocate of labour unions could claim on 
behalf of organized labour generally, that 
its record in the matter of agreements, 
consideration of the public interests, and 
respect for law and order, has been such 
as to justify the confidence so, indispen- 
sible to the recognition now asked. 

As though to make its situation doubly 
secure, and to provide itself with a second 
line of defence against those who might 
seek to force responsibility upon it, organ- 
ized labour has succeeded in having itself 
exempted from the operation of those 
statutes that deal with conspiracy. Under 
the Criminal Code business men and busi- 
ness organizations that conspire together 
for the purpose of restraining trade in any 
way, are declared to be acting unlawfully 
and are subject to heavy penalties. That 
is as it should be, for society must be 
protected. Yet the very clause dealing with 
this matter carries a proviso which is noth- 
ing less than a license to labour organiza- 
tions to conspire against the public in- 
terests, without rendering themselves liable 
to the penalties which attach to business 
men for similar actions. 

If labour unions, without official recogni- 
tion, will use their influence to secure 
the passage of such questionable legisla- 
tion, what are we to expect from labour 
unions after we have accorded them recog- 
nition and thus added to their prestige and 
influence? Would it not be fair, as a pre- 
requisite to any consideration of this 
matter, to say' to organized labour that it 
must not merely assume its full iegal and 
moral responsibilities, but that it must 
surrender exemptions that have been im- 
properly conceded to it, .before other classes 
of society, that are responsible and that 
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>iijoy no exemptions, can possibly, grant 
it the recognition it demands. 

In all forms of public service the interests 
of the public are paramount. Those in- 
terests required that the rigM of combina- 
tion by labour shall be limited in such a 
way that continuity of operation and per- 
fomaance will never Ibe interrupted. Events 
in Canada during the past year have demon- 
straAed over and over again that combina- 
tions of labour have been allowed to grow 
up in our midst which not only menace 
various forms of public service, but which 
have not hesitated upon occasion actually 
to paralyze such -services in order to en- 
force their demands. The request proffered 
here to-day for recognition is no doubt 
meant to include the recognition of unions 
that have shown their utter disregard of 
the rights of society by calling affiliated 
unions out on sympathetic strikes. Is recog- 
nition now to be given as the reward of 
such action? If not, is it to be given as 
the price society must pay to secure immun- , 
ity from such action from this time on? 
Or, shall we withhold recognition until such 
unions have shown that they are able and 
willing to gevern themselves in harmony 
with the best inteirests of society? 

Experience and history conclusively prove 
that great combinations or organizations 
whose object is selfish and personal have 
operated to- the detriment of society. This 
is true whether the combination be social, 
commercial, or political. As to States, we 
have only to refer to the Persians under 
Xerxes; the Roman Empire; the French 
under Louis XIV, and under Napoleon ; and 
the Gerfnans under the Kaiser. 

Most countries have recognized the danger 
of large combinations of capital when con- 
trolled .and employed for selfish purposes, 
and have legislated against them. The 
same thing must surely hold true in social 
organizations whose basic interests are 
naturally personal or selfish. It would 
appear that a government could not do a 
greater injustice to its subjects than to per- 
mit the creation of large and selfish iuf- 
terests, which would be free to work for 
the attainment of their ends, regardless of 
the damage that might result to other .mem- 
bers of the body politic. 

If it be suggested by the Commission that 
union recojgnition is to result in employers 
dealing with organized labour to the ex- 
clusion of unorgandzed labour, it is imme- 
diately the denial to the greaA majority of 
Canada's working population of the oppor- 
tunity to work except under the license of 



a labour union. The promotion of such an 
object cannot possibly be a proper function 
of any government. No government could 
afford for one moment to tolerate such a 
condition. It only needed the display, up- 
on the milk wagons of Winnipeg, of cards 
bearing the inscription " By perimission of 
strike committee " to bring home to the 
people of that city the tyrannical signifi- 
cance of the closed shop. 

Union recognition may "not directly or 
immediately involve the principle of the 
closed shop, but union recognition has al- 
ways been the first step towards the accept- 
ance of that principle where it is observed 
to-day. It is fair to assume, therefore, that 
indirectly and eventually union recognition 
does mean the . closed shop. That in turn 
means the surrender by the individual of 
his right of self-determination, it means the 
denial of his Gcd-given right to sell his 
labour where he chooses, to whom he chooses 
and for what he chooses ; rights in which he 
must be protected unless we are all pre- 
pared to relinquish our present system of 
govemiment for one of pure socialism. 

Undoubtedly the object of organized 
labour is for the betterment of its members, 
the wage earners. I would not question 
the sincerity of the .belief of those who be- 
long to it. If the principles and purposes 
of organized lalbour tend to the betterpient 
of the wage earner and to the betterment 
of the State, then organized labour is to be 
commended, and should receive the support 
of the iState. It is quite evident; however, 
that the great masses of workers do not 
share the beliefs held by organized labour. 
As I understand it, only about 10 or 12 per 
cent of the wage earners of Canada or the 
United States are members of labour organi- 
zaitions. If labour in general believed in 
the success of the principles of organized 
labour, there surely could not be such a 
percentage standing aloof from it. Sb long 
as nearly 85 or 90 per cent of labour does 
stand aloof, on what possible ground could 
employers justify their recognition of so 
small a minority, and couple therewith 
•a refusal to deal with so over-whelming 
a majority. 

England, for a great number of years, has 
been a highly organized labour nation, a 
nation where the measures of recognition 
accorded to lalbour unions is far beyond 
anything that has ever Ibeen granted iii 
Canada. The result of this organization and 
recognition has not shown that the English 
wage earner has been or is in a better or 
more advanced condition than the wage 
earner of nations such as Canada and the 
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United States that have only a small per- 
centage of their working forces organized. 
I doubt if any one would contend that the 
conditions of the English wage earner are 
anything like as comfortable or as pros- 
perous as those of the wage earner in this 
country. Neither can you argue for the 
English organizations, that they have al- 
layed in any degree indiustrial .unrest as it 
is a well-known fact that just prior to the 
outbreak of the war English labour was in 
an extreme state of unrest, perhaps to a 
degree not equalled at any tiine in the 
history of that country. 

Australia furnishes another striking ex- 
ample of the questionable benefits accruing 
to society from the general recognition of 
labour unions. In no other country in the 
world have the principles of organized 
labour been given a wider application than 
in Australia.. The statute books of that 
country are replete with legislation of the 
most advanced lalbour tyipe, much of which 
was passed under the segis of a labour gov- 
ernment. Yet who will say that the ex- 
periences of Australia have been of a kind 
to encourage Canada to follow in the same 
path, particularly when it is fresh in the 
minds of all of us that only a few days 
have elapsed since Australia was in the 
throes of a shipping strike which for six 
weeks practically isolated that country from 
outside' communication. 

Labour organizations have not yet proven 
that they are able to control the operations- 
of their members. It is quite well known 
that acts of violence have been committed, 
such as destruction of property, even de- 
struction of life. We do not believe nor do 
we suggest that such acts of violence are 
the purpose of organized labour, or that 
they are committed with- the consent of or- 
ganized lalbour. All we say is that the com- 
mission of such acts proves a lack of con- 
trol. Lack of control is again shown in 
the hreaking of agreements. While this 
may not be in accordance with the wishes 
of those who manage the organization, the 
condition exists, which probably would not 
exist if labour organizations were to safe- 
guard themselves by insisting upon a pro- 
per qualification for membership. 

Provided such qualifications were always 
insisted upon, and provided it were known 
by the public that the personnel and the 
activities of labour unions were thus being 
safeguarded, it would promote their wel- 
fare and their recognition, and there would 
be some ground for the belief that every 
demand put forward in the name of organ- 
ized labour should receive the consideration 
of the employer. 



There seems much to bedone in organized 
labour before it can fully command the 
hearty co-operation of the State. 

The highest purpose of this Conference 
should be to contend, not for selfish pur- 
poses for either the employer or the em- 
ployee, but for such principles as tend to 
build a more harmonious, a more progres- 
sive and a better Dominion. Labour can 
never raise to a higher level than that which 
the nation permits. This is equally true of 
capital. The employer and employee have 
much in common. They should have much 
in co-operation, and aid each other to 
achieve the best. The demands of either 
should be reasonable and fair, and should 
always have in mind the interests of the 
citizens at large. 

Mr. JOHN E. SHAW (Woodstock): Mr. 
President and fellow delegates: I must ad- 
mit that my personal experience of union- 
ism and labour organizations is very 
limited. I have the honour to be the head 
of an organization employing a number of 
men in different localities. The men in 
none of our plants are organized, and I have 
never had any direct dealings with the 
representatives of labour unions. 1 have 
discussed the matter casually with repre- 
sentatives of the workmen in our different 
works, but I have never found that they 
had any inclination to join the unions. In 
fact, on the other hand, I have found rather 
a distinct disinclination on the part of the 
men to associate themselves with unionism. 

I know a determined effort was made in 
the city of Woodstock to organize the wood- 
workers in that city. I am not in the coun- 
sels of the labour unions, but I think I am 
within the mark in saying that the attempt 
was a distinct failure, notwithstanding that 
an advertisement was put in the papers 
offering that if the men would come on and 
join to-day the fees would be cut in two. I 
believe, however, that no very great harm 
would come to us or to our men if they de- 
cided of their own accord to become union 
men. I have nothing against unionism, and 
I have some very good friends on the other 
side of the House. I had occasion to be as- 
sociated with two of them at least in dealing 
with a matter outside of our own plant. I 
found them reasonable men, as reasonable 
men as I ever met. 

In view of the fact that 90 per cent of the 
labourers of this country are not union men, 
and as far as we can see at present they 
do not desire to become such, I do not 
think that any legislation should be put 
on the statute books that would affect the 
position of this large majority. 
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The report of the Royal Commission., which 
I have read very carefully, was based upon 
evidence collected when th«y made an itin- 
erary through this country, stopping at 
various places, -and hearing what individ- 
uals who desired to go before them had to 
say. My own observation was that the most 
responsible men amongst the workers and 
the employers, did not bother their heads 
about going before the Commission. They 
did not want to go there and waste their 
lime by hearing a lot of nonsense talked 
by a lot of wind-bags — because more wind- 
bags went before the Commission than any- 
thing else. I believe that if that Commis- 
sion had been composed of men of more ex- 
perience in labour matters, not lawyers, 
with power to take evidence, a report might 
have been produced that would have been 
of some value to us. The report as we have 
it -to-day -does not take into consideration 
the economic effect of the suggestions made 
' by the Commission. That is the main ob- 
jection I have to it. There are also recom- 
mendations made, which we are taking 
up item by item, which if carried out would 
head us on the road to ruin. However, I 
am possibly diverting by talking too much 
about the report in general, and must con- 
fine myself to Item No. 4. As stated by the 
first speaker, we concede the right of men 
to organize, but we do not think that any 
legislation should be passed that compels 
the recognition of a labour union. The right 
to organize, which is interpreted as the 
right of the workers to join unions, is a 
general right -which no one disputes; it is 
merely part of the individual right of con- 
tract. The right to join a union, however, 
presumes and involves the right not to join 
a union, and unless free choice in the mat- 
ter is preserved, the right is denied, EEnd 
ceases. Now, I do not want to put in a false 
position the_90 per cent of the men in this 
country who do not desire to join a union. 
The right to organize, meaning thereby the 
right of a worker to join another group of 
workers, is quite a different thing from the 
right of a union to undertake a deliberate 
and systematic campaign to organize a.n 
establishment where existing conditions are 
peaceable and satisfactory. This involves 
general stimulation of discontent and un- 
rest which did not previously exist, and 
the purpose is not to serve or protect the 
workers in the establishment so much as 
to undertake such a campaign with no 
greater or more sacred right than the right 
of the employers to maintain their status 
with their employees. That is our desire, 
and I believe those are the conditions of 



85 to 90 per cent of the employees in this 
country. It is; also entirely proper to ask 
that labour unions, in seeking recognition, 
should conform to ordinary business stand- 
ards. That point was emphasized' by Mr. 
Carlisle. They should accept legal respon- 
sibility for their acts and their conduct. 
There is no warrant that in deal- 
ing with organized labour we will not preju- 
dice the position of the men who are not 
union men. Unionism which recognizes 
merit and efficiency, as I believe it does, 
and insists upon high standards, will have 
no trouble in securing recognition, 
and should not demand a monopoly. 
Such a union should have something de- 
sirable to exchange. The general policy of 
recognition of all unions, irrespective of 
their character and policies, .would be un- 
wise and disastrous at the present time, in 
my opinion. It would take away the in- 
centive for the development and growth of 
unions along proper lines, and put a prem- 
ium upon bad unionism. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McGrath) : Hon. 
Mr. MaeGregor, of Nova Scotia, desires the 
privilege of asking a question. 

Hon. Mr. MacGREGOR: Yesterday the 
Hon. Mr. Dunning stated, I think very 
clearly, the position of those of us who 
represent provincial Governments. We may 
be, and we doulbtless shall be, asked to 
legislate on some of the matters that are 
being dealt with. For that reason we are 
anxious to get as much light as we pos- 
sibly can. Now, my friend. Mr. Best, 
towards the close of his very admirable ad- 
dress in which he opened the discussion on 
compulsory recognition of trade unions, 
hinted — nay, I think he stated — ^that it might 
be necessary to come to the legislature and 
ask for legislation in respect to this cpdi- 
pulsory recognition. This is not a new 
question with us in the province of Nova 
Scotia: we have had it before the Govern- 
ment and before committees of the legis- 
lature for a number of years. However, wi-. 
were confronted with this difficulty, thyt 
the trades unionists in Nova Scotia were 
not at one as to whether they desired com- 
pulsory recognition by law or not. Whnt 
I v^ould like to know — and I am asking the 
question in absolute sincerity^ is this: 
whether those who are here representing 
nif'st of the im-ons, I take it, throuj/hout 
the whole of Canada, are agreed that if 
recognition cannot be got in any other v»-ay 
it should be by comipulsory legislative tn- 
actment? Because we have had very prom- 
inent trade unionists who have opposed 
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legislation on this subject on the bvoad 
ground, I think, that if they were not able 
to show to the employer that their uaion 
was a good thing both for tkc. employer and 
for the employed they did not wiijh to 
bring about recognition by legislative c.>\s- 
pulsion. I am rnxious to know whether 
the suggestion ol Mr. Best is thoroughlv 
endorsed by organized labour throughout 
Canada. 

My second question arises out of the first, 
or is rather a corollary to it — and I am 
again dealing with a condition which we 
found in the same province of Nova Scotia. 
It is this. Some of our industries have 
not only recognized the trades unions volun- 
tarily, but they have gone further and 
stopped the dues or collected the doies of 
the members in the office, and we have 
been asked at one time or another to legis- 
lEtte on this subject also. My second ques- 
tion, .'then, would be: whether, in the event 
of. asking, for compulsory recognition of 
trades unions 'by law, that implies or sug- 
gests as a corollary that along with it 
would go the collection of dues or the 
stoppage of dues in the office of the em- 
ployers? 

Those are the two questions that I ask in 
all sincerity, and would request some ladies 



or gentlemen, who speak on behalf of or- 
ganized labour, to deal with them to-day 
or to-morrow morning. 

(Mr. TOM MOORE: Just briefly I might 
state that the statements made by Mr. Best 
are endorsed by the labour representatives 
to this Conference, and I believe represent 
the thoughts of those with whom they are 
closely connected througholit the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The rest of the questions 
will undoubtedly be dealt with fully by 
the labour delegates in the remainder of 
the debate, and I think you need have no 
hesitation in being assured that the work- 
ers desire protection through legislation 
against discrimination for joining unions; 
they desire legal protection of that right 
which has been conceded to us. The other 
questions will be answered during the de- 
bate. 

The OHAIRMAN: Among those attend- 
ing this Conference is Mr. Stephen T. Early 
.of Washington, D.C., on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
I am sure I am expressing the wish of the 
Conference in extending a warm welcome 
to Mr. Early on its behalf. 

The Conference adjourned until to-morrow 
at 10 a.m. 
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MORNING SESSION. 

The Conference met at 10 a.m., Hon. Sen- 
ator Gideon D. Robertson, Minister of 
Labour, presiding. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown acted as Secretary. 

As substitutes for delegates whose names 
were printed in the report of the first day's 
proceedings the following were present to- 
day: 

G. M. Murray, Ottawa, Ont., for G. M. 
McGregor, Ford, Ont., for the employers. 

Captain A. C. Wallace, for A. W. Sterrett, 
Vancouver, for the employers. 

Wm. Martin, for Blake Wilson, for the 
employers. 

Mr. J. T. Bourbonniere, of Montreal, re- 
presenting electric railway employees, re- 
ported attendance at the afternoon session. 

PRESS REPORTS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

MISLEADING HEADLINES — STATEMENT 
AND REQUEST OP THE CHAIRMAN. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding with 
the agenda there are a few little items to 
which it has been suggested the Chair might 
direct attention. 

One is, that Committees in making their 
reports to the Conference should issue them 
in triplicate, at least, so that one copy of the 
report might be immediately handed to the 
Hajisard reporters and then to the press. 
This will facilitate the work in connection 
with the reeord of the Conference, and also 
assist the press in the publicity they are 
endeavouring to give us. 
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Another request made is that speakers do 
the best they can to make themselves heard 
throughout the room. It has also been 
suggested that speakers who quote figures 
or read from documents should immediately 
file a copy of such documents and figures 
with the Secretary. This will assist in 
completing the record. 

Mr. iShaw called attention the other day to 
the undesiralbility of wrong impressions be- 
ing given out to the public through the 
press. I feel compelled to appeal this morn- 
ing to the press generally in relation to the 
headings that appear in some of our papers. 
While I am happy to say that the informa- 
tion contained in the detailed reports is 
fairly accurate — and I think the press are 
to be congratulated and commended for 
their efforts to give a detailed account of the 
Conference affairs — yet the gentlemen who 
prepare the headlines for the newspapers 
are misleading the people of this country as 
to the facts. Unfortunately, the headings 
are the only part of the articles which 
thousands of people read. Yesterday I notic- 
ed this in three of our eastern papers ; and, 
when a man riding on a street car to work 
happens to glance over the shoulder of 
another man who has a morning paper, and 
sees the statement that "A ferment may 
break out at any time," that "This is a 
Winnipeg labour leader," or that "There are 
wide differences in the Industrial Confer- 
ence, and hints of more strikes," that fellow 
goes down and talks the matter over with 
his fellow-employees in the shop, and there 
are always a few of them that will go home 
and put another coat of paint on their soap- 
boxes, or paint another skull and cross-bones 
on them, and renew their de ^rmination to 
carry on the war which they have in their 
hearts, and which many of them believe is 
the only remedy for the solution of the prob- 
lems we are considering. On the other hand, 
the employers who read those headlines 
come to the conclusion that there is a Donny- 
brook Fair on here at Ottawa, and that there 
is no possibility of a compromise or under- 
standing. Therefore the wrong impression 
gets abroad, and the very spirit that this 
Conference was called to endeavour to sup- 
press and try to overcome, is intensified, 
instead of the spirit of harmony, which I 
aim glad to say all the delegates to this 
Conference are endeavouring to encourage 
and promote. 

I want to point this out, that it costs the 
people of Canada $6,200,000 per year to dis- 
tribute the newspapers through the postal 
service in this country, and that the expense 
to the people of the country in maintaining 



the postal service is approximately $6,000,- 

000 per year in excess of the revenues de- 
rived from the newspapers for their distri- 
bution. In addition to that, the telegraph 
service is financially assisted; that" is, the 
press service receives finahcial assistance in 
order that news may be carried from East 
to West over a large territory which is un- 
productive locally so far as telegraph busi- - 
ness is concerned. That in itself is all right; 
but if the people of this country are contri- 
buting millions of dollars a year for the pur- 
pose of getting newspapers distributed to 
them so that they may have information 
as to the events that are occurring here and 
elsewhere throughout the country, they are 
entitled to have that information properly 
and correctly given to them, and not mis- 
interpreted in the headlines of the news- 
papers. 

I would therefore appeal to the press of 
Canada to co-operate with this convention— 
yfi\ii the Government, with the employers, 
and with labour if you please, who are all 
of one accord in endeavouring to improve 
the spirit between employers and workmen, 
and are endeavouring to promote co-opera- 
tion and inspire confidence and harmony in 
the industrial world; and I do hope that the 
press will in the future kindly bear this - 
appeal in mind. 

We will now take up the business where 
it was left off yesterday. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 

FURTHER DISCUSSION ON THE EIGHT 
TO ORGANIZE, THE RECOGNITION OF 
LABOUR UNIONS, AND THE RIGHT OF 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING — REFER- 
RED TO COMMITTEE. - 

The Conference then continued the dis- 
cussion on the fourth item of the agenda, 
namely : 

i. Consideration of: — 

(a) employees' right to organize; 

(b) recognition of labour UBions; 

(c) the right of employees to- collective 
bargaining. 

Mr. A. C. HAY (Winnipeg) r Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and gentlemen, I am very 
pleased to hear the remarks of our di&tin- 
guiahed Chairman this morning in regard to 
the press. I come from Winnipeg, the city 
that has been placed upon the map, and I 
do not think that my co-partner, Mr. James 
Winning, has got justice in the press. One 
paragraph referred to Jiim as a pronounced 
Socialist. Now, he was president of the 
Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, and 

1 was Vice-President of that Council, and I 
am quite sure that no member of the work- 
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ing class in that oommunity ■would ever say 
that James Winning or Adam Hay were 
Socialists in thought, idea, or execution at 
any time. Mr. Chairman, I came to this 
Conference with the idea that this was a 
Rational question. Some of the previous 
speakers have talked ahout being born in 
Canada. I cannot claim that distinction; 
I was born in Scotland. But I came to this 
country in 1911, and I was here only three 
years when war ' broke out, and I went to 
the front with the First Canadian Contin- 
gent, and my number in the Canadian army 
is 684; and I am still drawing a pensio-n 
from the Government for stopping some 
Grerman ammunition. The point I want to 
make, ladies and gentlemen, is this, that I 
went to establish peace and democracy as 
an international question, and to-day I am 
here to establish peace and democracy as a 
national question. 

Some speakers on the other side refer to 
me as a labour leader, as a delegate repre- 
senting labour. That may be so, but I think 
I have fought for and obtained the privilege 
of representing Canada as a citizen of 
Canada. Therefore my remarks will be con- 
fined to the national question as a citizen of 
Canada whether I am a labour leader or 
representing the labour group or not; and 
I hope you will pardon me for being a 
Scotchman. 

Now, coming to the question of the recog- 
nition of unions, the question of the right 
to organize, and the right of employees to 
collective bargaining, I would like just to 
point out that I have no antagonism against 
the em'ployers in Canada. Rather, I would 
like to point out to those employers who 
are antagonistic to labour that not all the 
employers in Canada are antagonistic, and 
I wish those who have the narrow view 
would take the broad view and get in line 
with their more advanced brothers. I have 
heard our distinguished friend over there, 
Mr. John Shaw, talk about his plant, stating 
that his employees are not organized. Well, 
from a labour point of view and the labour 
mentality I have assimilated, I think that 
is an awful state of affairs. We are meeting 
here in harmony, and our distinguished 
friend across there, Mr. Monro Grier, has , 
assimilated quite a lot of Scottish humour, 
and I may be pardoned for shooting out a 
little of it across the floor, having been born 
in Scotland myself. 

I have in my hand a paper from which I 
would like to quote. I do not go back to 
the time of 35 years ago, when I started to 
work at eight years of age, and wlien it was 
necessary to provide a stool for Bie so that 



I might stand up at the bench. I live in 
the present and look into the future. I have 
in my hand a paper from which I am going 
to quote one little item : 

In spite of these differences the officials of 
the union feel that, after nearly thirty years 
of almost fruitless effort to win recognition by 
the employers in^ the distributive trade, it is 
a distinct victory" to get even the principle of 
collective bargaTning accepted by so Important 
and representative a body as the Drapers' 
Chamber of Trade. 

That is the Old Country; that is Great 
Britain. For 30 years these people have 
been fighting for the recognition of collec- 
tive (bargaining. According to our difir- 
tinguished friends on the other side of the 
House, you need only ask for it and you get 
it. My experience is the opposite. But, 
anyhow, for thirty years, in Great Britain, 
one branch of industry has been fighting 
for that recognition of collective bargaining. 
I hope that we shall pot have to fight thirty 
minutes on the floor of this" House, for the 
employers to give us that recognition. 
Canada, is a democratic country arid far- 
seeing. We have heard men on both sides 
of the House state, on the one hand, how 
far-seeing the employers are, and, on the 
other, how far-seeing the labour leaders are. 
Let us go on record to^ay as being the 
most advanced and deniocratic country in 
the world by establishing the right that 
the employers will grant to labour of col- 
lective bargaining, which is the sorest point 
in trades union circles to-day. 

I have heard delegates on both sides of 
the House quote figures, and one gentle- 
man stated that Mr. A. J. Balfour had said 
that statistics lie. I am not very much con- 
cerned with statistics — not so much as with 
actual figures^ 

Som.e DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. A. iC. HAY: That may be an Irish- 
ism, but I am Scotch; I don't see the joke. 
I know what bearing statistics have, but 
statistics would not bring me into this 
meeting this morning;- it is with actual facts 
and figures that I am concerned. 

There is a little item in this newspaper 
in regard to a congress that has taken place 
in the city of Glasgow;. In that city there 
was a meeting of labour representatives at- 
tended by 836 delegates, representing four 
and a half million trades unionists who are 
fully paid up in their organizations and in 
good standing. You all know that the popu- 
lation of Great Britain is only 45,000,000; 
so when our esteemed and I may say our 
distinguished friend from Scotland, Colonel 
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Carnegie, was quoting figures yesterday 
afternoon, I was very interested in his re- 
marks. Any man in Scotland who is not a 
trades unionist — well, they do not have 
much use for him as a Scotchman. The 
item in this paper refers to Mr. Samuel 
Gompers and the Steel Trust over there. 
It says that President Wilson and Mr. 
Gompers " will confer at the White House 
to-day, and I hear that the President plans 
another appeal in "which the Steel Trust 
will be rebuked for its stubborn refusal to 
grant collective bargaining." 

When I listened to the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, in language which 
is very entertaining if it is genuine, state 
that collective bargaining is only a matter 
of the employees asking for it— well, my 
experience in the labour movement is this, 
that we always get that consideration. But 
I am not here to ask for consideration. I 
am here to ask you gentlemen UQt to give 
us consideration, but to give us legislation 
to provide doUective 'bargaining.' Now, that 
is a very strong point. 

You have all read the Industrial Com- 
mission Report;, so we will leave that to 
one side. I understand that, being busi- 
ness men, you do not miss much, and as a 
Scotchman I assimilate everything I can 
get rtly hands on. I would like to draw 
your attention to the proposed agenda. On 
page 20, the last item in the statistics states : 
Mainly affecting unionism — ^for recognition 
of union— from 1901 to June 30, 1919, 2,- 
406,870 days lost to the production of Can- 
ada by strikes for the recognition of collec- 
tive 'bargaining. We are agreed on both 
sidis that we want production in this coun- 
try. Well, if we want to save those 2,406,- 
870 days that are lost in strikes for the right 
of collective bargaining — if we are agreed 
on that proposition, then we have done 
something nationally for the Dominion of 
Canada, which we are all, in our hearts, 
eager to see the first nation in this world. 

I mentioned previously that, I was born 
in 'Scotland. I got a living in Scotland, but 
I never fell out with the living I got in Can- 
ada. I want to see better conditions. The 
country that I have adopted has adopted me, 
and I am willing to give my health and my 
strength and my intelligence to further the 
Canadian cause; for my children are all 
' born in Canada and when they get to 
womanhood and manhood and ask ma, 
"What did you do for Canada?" I shall 
be able to show them in black and white 
that I was a useful citizen and that my 
intellect did not lie dormant. 



I am very much impressed by the lan- 
guage used by our friends of the opposition 
as we term them — but I do not, think that 
term "opposition" will be used much longer, 
because when I look into the faces of the 
intellectual business men of the Dominion 
of Canada I have hope. I do not like to 
argue the point with the man who is always 
telling you he is a self-made man, that he 
started out to work 35 hours or 24 hours a 
day, on, and so forth. I believe the iron haj 
penetrated his soul, and his intelligence has 
lost its place. I believe in the man who will 
say this much: "I started in business to 
improve the conditions in the factory; I 
started competition to give the workers a 
better opportunity; I started in 'business, not 
for myself alone, but in the interests of the 
nation of which I am a ■citizen." That man 
is a progressive individual. But the man 
who wants to inflict what he has suffered 
upon the next generation, I have no' time for 
that individual at all. We all know per- 
fectly well that we were born into this world 
under certain conditions; but do you not 
think, as men of honour and men of respect- 
ability, men of intelligence, that it is our 
duty as citizens, if we are born in a certain 
environment, to accomplish something to 
improve that environment for the benefit of 
future generations? 

As I have already stated', I went over to 
the front. I never could have been con- 
scripted because I was over age and I am 
not a single man. There were only three 
brothers in our family and they all went to 
the front, and one of them is lying buried in 
the fields of Flanders and the other two are 
drawing pensions; so we must have stopped 
some German ammunition. Now, I did 
not go over there, to fight "for King and 
country," as the saying is. I went ovei i 
to punish the men who betrayed the labour 
movement, that is, your so-called German 
Socialists who betrayed the British labour 
movement. They were nationalists fighting 
to force their ideas on the British Empire. 
We have our own ideas and there is nobody 
who can force his opinions on us, because we 
were here first and we will be here last. I 
do not believe in Socialism. I do not believe 
in the German movement, a movement that 
was subsidized by the German Government, 
a movement that was trying to chloroform 
the British labour leaders. They tried to 
catch us asleep, but as soon as they saw that 
the Socialists had betrayed the labour move- 
ment, we as labour men went to the fron.t to 
vindicate the fact that the labour movement 
is British, is national, and we will fight for 
rightful possession and will allow no foieign 
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ideas to penetrate into the British Domin- 
ions of which Canada is one of the many. 
So I just want to impress upon you gentle- 
men the fact that there are no Socialists on 
this side of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I call attention to 
the fact that the time is up. 

Mr. A. C. HAY: I thank you. 

Mr. A. B. WEEKS (of Vancouver): Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
been assembled at this Labour Conference 
to discuss in part the Report of the Royal , 
Commission, and my interpretation <Jf that 
is that we are here not to lay down hard 
and fast rules, but rather endeavour to ap- 
proach the common ground on which the 
employer and the employee can meet. If 
we are successful in approaching that com- 
mon ground, and if in the future structure 
of our industrial peace, we at this iConference 
lay the fundamental cornerstone of justice 
and equity, I think that our attendance here 
will have been justified. 

It is not my intention, in- discussing 
collective bargaining, to try to state an 
absolutely fixed, final and crystallized defini- 
tion of the term. Rather would I endeavour 
to interpret the opinions formed after dis- 
cussing this most important question with 
many employers. There is apparently a 
wide divergence of opinion) in the public 
mind as to the true meaning of this tiues- 
tion. If we refer to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Industrial Relations, para- 
graph 62, we find that they tell us: 

Collective bargaining is a term which implies 
the right of workers to group themselves 
together for the. purpose of selling their labour 
power collectively to their employer, instead of 
making individual agreements. 

Again, in paragraph 63 we are told: 

In its simplest form collective bargaining is 
the negotiating for, and the reaching of, an 
agreement- between some employer and some 
particular groups of employees, through their 
respective craft unions. 

Again, in paragraph 65 we read: 

Collective bargaining is the negotiation of 
agreements between employers or groups of 
employers and employees or groups of em- 
ployees, through the representatives chosen by 
the respective parties themselves. 

In an analysis of theise three definitions 
we find some divergence of opinion as to 
the scope of collective bargaining, and as 
to the manner of its application. 

Again, the degree and character of organi- 
zation and recognition of organization, would 
appear to have an impo-ntant. bearing. 
69316—9 



Mr. TOM MOORE: I rise to a point of 
privilege. I do not want to interfere un- 
necessarily, but might I ask that when any 
one is quoting from the Report of tihe In- 
dustrial Relations Committee they read the 
words and not give wrong impressions. The 
gentleman has just made a quotation which 
is not in harmony with the printed report 
of the commisision relative to paragraph 65. 

Mr. A. B. WEEKS: I may have made a 
mistake. I am not in a position to say. 
However, it can be corrected in the record. 

In arriving at a workable definition of 
collective bargaining many things must be 
considered, primarily among which is the 
economic effect on our industries, in their 
operation "and development in relation to 
production, which is vital to our joint wel- 
fare, and owing to the joint trust we accept 
on behalf of the public in our control of 
industry. 

In paragraph 10 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission we read: 

The upheaval taking place throughout the 
world, and the state of men's minds during 
this critical period, make this the time for 
drastic changes of the industrial and social 
systems of Canada. 

Were that worded "make this the time of 
drastic changes " I could well .a,gree ; but 
I certainly cannot agree with the wording 
" make this the time for drastic changes." 

The Royal Gommission, in paragraph 19 
of their report, tell us: 

All changes should be made step by step, 
because we can only see a little way ahead, 
and each successive step should be based on 
the experience gained by the steps already 
ma,de. At the same time we should determine 
the general direction in which we want to go, 
which should be toward the health, happiness, 
and prosperity of the workers, and the service 
of the community. 

Accepting as sound logic the statements 
made in paragraph 19— and I believe a 
majority if not all Canadian employers will 
concur in this opinion — for our present pur- 
poses we accept and concede to the em- 
ployees collective bargaining as set forth 
in the following definition: 

Collective bargaining is the negotiation of 
agreements between the employer and the 
employees, or groups of employees, through 
their chosen representatives selected from 
among their number, based on the plant 
unit as the unit of production. In the 
selction of representatives of the employees 
no discrimination should be practised as 
between union and non-union employees. 

In laying down this basic principle, if we 
can meet on this common ground, I believe 
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we have -laid the foundation on which to 
build our future industrial structure. 

Mr. E. a; EIGG (Winnipeg) : Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen, as I have pre- 
viously remarked, I regard the whole of 
this item as being one subject, and the sub- 
divisions as being merely different phases 
of the same subject, and I shall endeavour 
. to treat them in that manner under the 
broad phrase of recognition of trades union 
organizations. 

The struggle of trades unionism for recog- 
nition is one which is more or less fami- 
liar to the minds of all who have paid the 
slightest attention to labour problems. It 
is now nearly a hundred years since the 
British Parliament enacted legislation 
legalizing trades unions. For a very con- 
siderable length of time a strenuous fight 
had been fought in order to secuTe that 
legislation. That was the initial defeat of 
the policy of laissez faire which had been 
built up and established by employers in 
connection with the relations that should 
exist between employers and employees so 
fai- as parliamentary activity was con- 
'cerned. 

From that time until now our trades 
unions having been legalized, and -have 
been struggling for the right of recognition 
by the employers of labour. Very consider- 
able progress has been made. We have 
heard of the considerable advance that has 
been made in respect of certain activities 
of labour, and we are in the fortunate posi- 
tion to-day of seeing organized labour 
occupy a place in the community which is 
of no mean importance and value. But, I 
want to' call the attention of this Con- 
ference, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that this 
straggle for recognition has been one of 
the prime causes leading to industrial dis- 
turbances in this and all other industrial 
countries. For a decade, in the city of 
Winnipeg there were very, very few strikes 
which did not have their inception in. this 
struggle for the recognition of organiza- 
tion. My experience again has been that 
in an effort to organize men -and women 
into trades unions we have met at the very 
inception with the most hostile reception 
on the part of employers of labour, and 
when a strike has been precipitated it has 
been precipitated as a result of the recog- 
nition of the fact that either the organi- 
zation might just as well have a life-and- 
death struggle then as at any other time, 
that sooner or later it had to come anyhow, 
and that in by far the larger number of 
cases that has been the cause of the strikes 
in the city of Winnipeg; and I venture to 



say the same is the case in all other indus- 
trial citie?. But to-day we have this Con- 
ference — a recognition of trades unionism 
so far as this side of the House is concern- 
ed, and a very considerable step towards 
the attainment of our objects. 

Speaking quite recently with the vice- 
president of one of the largest- corporations 
in this country, and I was tbld that if it 
were possible to absoliitely destroy the 
trades union organizations with which he 
and his company had to negotiate, he would 
not for one moment attempt to accomplish 
it, but that he was glad they had come into 
existence, that he was pleased to have their 
co-operation in the settlement of grievances 
which naturally arise between employer 
and employee, and that they were invalu- 
able to the corporation. 

A statement was made on the floor of this 
House yesterday afternoon aiming to create 
the impression, or at least calculated to 
create the impression, that our present sys- 
-tem of organization is not one which is ac- 
ceptable, and that the organizations which 
are affiliated with the Trades Congress of 
Canada are nominated by American trades 
unionists. I want to dissipate that idea 
and to assure this Conference that in the 
democracy of trades unionism there is no 
such thing as the domination of any par- 
ticular section. We are a democracy, and 
the majority rules as far ss we are con- 
cerned; and I want to say without any 
apology that we extend the very heartiest 
hand of fellowship and comradeship to our 
fellow-organizations south of the line, and 
are proud to call them " brother " in the 
trades union movement. 

We have been told that it is the right . 
of the individual to sell his laJL'Our, what 
perhaps in better terms of economics might 
be called his labour power, for what he 
pleases, where he pleases,' and to whom he 
pleases. That is a doctrine which, if ac- 
cepted, means the destruction of organiza- 
tion.- The right of the individual has been 
projected during the past hundi;ed years, in 
so far as the relation of employer and em- 
ployee is concerned, in -such a manner as 
to be destructive to the best interests of the 
employee at least, and I believe destructive 
to the best interests of both sides. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was infinitely nearer the 
mark, and as a matter of fact stated a 
truism, when he said very many years ago 
that either the workers must hang together 
or they must hang separately — and there 
has been a great deal of hanging separately 
going on. 

We have been told that many men go 
out on strike because they cannot do other- 
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wise. I submit that the opposite is also 
true, that a great many men do not go out 
on strike, or do not organize for their mu- 
tual pTotection and benefit, because they 
dare not. The day has gone by for men 
" to trust to others to look after their inter- 
ests. Either the workers must organize in 
order to protect their own interests, or those 
interests must be sacrificed, and rightly 
so. Men and women were not ' born into 
this world and endowed with intelligence 
for the purpose of handing over the con- 
duct and control of their affairs to other 
people; and I am not blaming the employ- 
ing interests because they do not lie awake 
at night worrying over the problem of how 
best to protect the interests of the employ- 
ees. It is the business of the employees to 
protect their own interests as test they may 
be able. 

Having said that, and put it as strongly 
as I possibly can, I want to go further. I 
hold in my hands an application-for-em- 
ployment form which has 'been submitted 
to the employees of the city of Winnipeg, 
which they have been required to sign, or 
were required to sign when they returned 
to work or sought re-employment after the 
strike. It says: 

I hereby agree that If I am appointed to any 
position In the City's service I will not join 
or remain a member of any Union or Associa- 
tion wliich is' directly or indirectly in affilia- 
tion with any other organization to "whose 
orders, directions or recommendations such 
union or association or its members are obliged 
or agree to observe or conform or act in con- 
cert with ; that I will be governed by and 
observe and comply "with all rules and regula- 
tions In force from time to time for the 
management of the department in which I may 
be employed, whether prescribed by the City 
Council or by the head of such department ; 
that 1 will at all times be loyal and faithful 
to the city; that I will not take part in or 
support or favour what is known as a sym- 
pathetic strike ; and that upon a breach of 
any of the above conditions occurring, I shall 
be liable to instant dismissal from the city's 
service 

I submit that you have there a pronounce- 
men of policy which is out of date in these 
days. It is inimical to the interest not only 
of the employees but of the employer, and 
there is embodied in that document a spirit 
which is entirely incompatible with 
the interests of peace and har- 
mony in the industrial world. 
I want to say that I do not believe that the 
life of this agreement will be lasting. I 
would not insult the intelligence of the Win- 
nipeg City Council to the extent of believing 
that they would persist in the maintenance 
of an attitude of that kind. I do not be- 
lieve it will last. 
69316— 9J 



We have heard much pleading for a recog- 
nition of common grounds existilig between 
us. We have been asked to think in terms 
of national interest. I want to ask this Con- 
ference, what are common grounds? What 
is national interest? I submit that if we are 
going to answer these questions fairly we will 
have to recognize the principle that the 
highest gifts and the fullest life are the 
legitimate rights of every man, woman, and 
child. We will have to recognize the prin- 
ciple that, whether we will or not, we must 
in some sort of way get along together. 
Oarlyle tells us the story of an Irishwoman 
who wandered into a village where she did 
not reside. She was suffering from small- 
pox. She made application for admission 
to the institution, but was denied the right 
on the ground that she did not belong to 
that community. She wandered around, 
suffering from that disease, among the in- 
habitants of that village until she inoculated 
them with her own disease, and, as Carlyle 
very caustically remarks, proved to them 
that she belonged to their community, ^hen 
we face the industrial unrest, with social 
discontent, with strikes and threats of 
strikes, I want to tell you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that you have been afHicted with a 
disease that you must recognize, that you 
must correctly diagnose, and for which you 
must find some adequate remedy. That is 
the purpose of this Conference; it is in the 
discovery of the fact that in the deep and 
vital and abiding things of life we are won- 
derfully alike, and not — as one gentleman 
on the opposite side of the House attempted 
to tell us, after a very elaborate argument 
— that everything in this world was made 
by the Almighty to be different. A very 
funny thing about that gentleman's argu- 
ment was that after he had told us that 
everything in the world was made by the 
good Lord to be dissimilar, he pleaded with 
us to be similar. Surely our opinions were 
intended to be not alike if everything in the 
world was made to be unlike any other 
thing. I want to point out that while all 
the leaves on the trees are not alike in their 
appearance, they are alike in one important 
fundamental feature — that they must all of 
them obey in exactly the same way the 
laws that relate to their life — either that' or 
perish. And it is the same with a com- 
munity. Carlyle tells us that " this they 
call the organization of labour is the uni- 
versal vital problem of the world." That is 
what we have to recognize, but what many 
employers in their blindness have failed 
completely to realize. I will go further and 
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say that they have not begun even to dimly 
discern the immense significance of wl.at is 
meant by labour organization. Many of 
them have; I want you to note that. I am 
not accusing you universally. There are 
some employers wao are tolerably up to 
date. There are others, however, who are 
out of date in their attitude: the parsion 
to establish and maintain their businesses 
successfully has been the keynote of every 
effort they have made, and this has blinded 
inem to the real meaning of the human in- 
terest in industry. 

There has been some concern expressed 
here as to what the ultimate of labour or- 
ganizations really is. If you will pardon 
ms for just one moment, I -will tell you the 
secret. Sir. I am going to spill the beans; 
I am .going to tell you what our ultimate is, 
so that you may know. That is laying 
the cards down on the table face up- 
ward, frankly, without any reserve at all. 
Our ideal is that involuntary poverty, with 
all its concomitant diseases, shall cease. 
That is all. Going along with that is this 
—that in the construction of our common 
life we shall recognize the principle that all 
have a right^ to free access to everything 
that goes to* make a full-orbed existence, 
that gives joy and a sense of freedom and 
happiness to life, and that whatever is 
opposed to this great fundamental prin- 
ciple of human existence is alien to the 
innate spirit of our trades union organiza- 
tions, and is thereby our enemy, whatever 
it may be. We are not fighting men; we 
are fighting a system that depresses and 
degrades and destroys; and we are seeking 
to put in its place a system which builds 
up and glorifies and ennobles human life. 
We are seeking that the basis of industry 
shall be changed; that instead of our oper- 
ating from the motives of profit- making 
when we make shoes, we will make shoes 
because people need to wear shoes; that we 
shall manufacture clothes because people 
need to be clothed. That will be the great 
dynamic force behind all our industrial 
activity; and by changing our motives for 
industry we will find that the interests of 
employer and employee as they stand at 
the present time have been promoted, that 
the best has been conserved, that the worst 
has been eradicated, and that we have put 
human life upon a new basis wherein the 
best there is in the world is capable of 
realization for all. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. D. STRAOHAN (Sarnia): I repre- 
sent oils, paints, and varnishes. I have ob- 
Berved during the course of this Confer- 



ence that whenever any gentleman or lady 
first makes a speech it has been somewhat 
the custom to felicitate something or some- 
body. I feel as though perhaps I ought to 
carry out the programme. I feel like fe-lici- 
tating myself on the privilege of being here, 
and I have practioally decided that I am 
going to be a senator, and stay in this place 
for the rest of my days. It is a great privi- 
lege to drop into the atmosphere of this 
wonderful tabernacle. Yesterday, after this 
House rose, I thought I would wander into 
the Commons and see how the commoners 
were settling their difficulties. But one of 
those policemen, who seems to be clothed 
with far more authority than I think he 
ought, stopped me and asked me who I was. 
I said, "I am an ex-minister, and I am now 
occupying a seat in the Upper Chamber." 
Then I explained to him, "I am a Presby- 
terian minister;" and he said, "Ah, well, 
poor fellow, you oannot help it." 

I want to pay attention for a few min- 
utes to the remarks of the last speaker on 
the question of collective bargaining. I am 
not sure that I have anything to add to 
what has been said to-day or yesterday. I 
think we have conceded collective bargain- 
ing. By the way, a remark was made the 
other day by one speaker, whether in the 
centre or on either side, as to the possi- 
bility, in perhaps near days, of some of 
the gentlemen on the other side coming and 
occupying a place on this side, as we were 
getting ' so close together and things were 
getting so well evened up. Whether that is 
the case or not I would not like to predict; 
but, from the atmosphere in which I have 
found myself during these days, and from 
the temperament of the men with whom I 
have been companioning, and the, remarks 
that I hear from time to time, I have not 
the slightest doubt that some of those .ladies 
here will be asked to come and occupy a 
place on this side and have something to 
do with the manipulating of capital as well 
as industry. 

But I think we concede collective bar- 
gaining. I do not think it is possible to 
object to collective bargaining— not as a 
right, but as a necessity. To my mind 
collective bargaining has grown out of the 
very conditions in which we find ourselves 
to-day. What are those conditions? If 
our industries had remained as they were 
a few years ago, with the employer having 
a half-dozen or a dozen of his men around 
him, each of whom he kilew, and^the con- 
ditions of whose family life he knew, we 
would not be forced into these terms that 
have become common, and that are fairly 
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misunderstood at times. Collective bargain- 
ing would not then be required. But it has 
come as a necessity, not as a right. It 
has come out of the very condition of things, 
when our induslrries have grown from a 
hundred tip to hundreds and thousands, 
which means that individual bargaining 
cannot take place; and, instead of that, 
we concede the right, because we recognize 
the necessity, of the employers of labour 
meeting their men in a representative way. 
That, to my mind, is the meaning of col- 
lective bargaining. It is not confined to 
wages, and anybody makes a great mistake 
by thinking that the great subject under 
consideration to-day is the question of 
wages. It is not that at all; it is a far 
bigger question. Collective bargaining is 
far wider; it has to do with all the con- 
ditions with which men happen to be sur- 
rounded. And how does it operate? It 
seems to me to operate in a very simple 
way, and it ought to operate in a very 
simple way, and that is, by the plant. I 
do not believe there is any other way that 
it can be cariied on, and carried on rightly, 
than that the employees in the plant, 
whether union men or non-union men, ap- 
proach the management through their 
regular representatives, and they sit down 
together around a common table. The great 
question is not the machinery, but the fact, 
of conference — that they are able to talk 
face to face about the things that concern 
not only the men, but the industry and its 
national worth to this country. That to my 
mind is the meaning of collective bargain- 
ing. Now, will that kind succeed ? I want 
to read to you just one sentence from the 
employees of the corporation which I have 
the honour to serve. We have put into 
operation collective bargaining, and we 
bargain about everything that' has to do 
with the shop, and this pronouncement was 
made after our meeting, and after the thing 
was fought out as man to man. The men 
themselves say this: 

That they further wish to express their con- 
fidence that there is no- question which is lilcely 
to come up before the delegates liltely to meet 
in future which, in their opinion, cannot be 
settled to the entire satisfaction of the com- 
pany and the men. 

That is what bbe representatives of over 
6,000 of our employees have said after 
spending some months in what we belie-\e 
■to be <\!he right kind of oolleotive bargain- 
ing. Now, do you want to upset that? Do 
you want to introduce something else? Is 
that not Oamadian? Is it nO't democratic? 
Is that not according to the very genius 



of our country — ithat whore we are dealing 
with our own affairs we know our own con- 
ditions better than ouitsid«rs? You know 
that in the Old Cbuntry marriages aire ar- 
ranged by third parties- and fourth parties. 
In this country you know how we do it: I 
sit on one side of the fire, and she sits on 
the other side of the fire,, and we talk the 
thing over ourselves, and oome to an un- 
derstanding without a third or fourth party 
coming in. That ,dis Canadian. A third 
party does not Ijnow the business, does not 
understand out buisinese. I did that my- 
self, and I brought it to a mighty success- 
ful issue, amd I would advise yooi people 
■to do the same thing. That is all I have 
to say — that I believe in collective toargain- 
ing, and I think that is a sample of it, and 
that 'that thing has succeeded. 

What more is there to say? Just this: A 
visitor glided into our conference the other 
day and said that it was up to somebody 
to put "brother" into "broitheiihood.'.' I 
do not know yet what that means. A 
brotherhood bro'ther is not big enough for 
me. I would advise that gentleman to go 
back- a little further, to go back to the 
countryman of this friend across the way 
(Mr. Hiay) and mine, and find the true 
definition by the man who spoke about 
the time 

When man to man the world o'er 
Shall brithers be, and a' that. 

I would make an amendment to that 
gentleman's speech, and I would tell him 
that the time has come when it is up to 
soimebody — ^and if I were permitted uiiSer 
the rules of this Conference to name that 
somebody, I would name one who is known 
here by the delightful name of "Tom," as 
somebody who I believe can do it— who 
would not merely put the "brother" baok 
into "brotherhood," but would put the true 
idea of partnership into humanity. 

J. H. KENNEDY (Toronto): Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen, I would not 
presume at this time to occupy one moment 
of the time of this Ctinference were it not 
for tihe fact that I believe I have at least 
one concrete argument in favour of col- 
lective bargaining wihich is operating at the 
present time in a city quite adjacent to us; 
that is, the great colnmercial and manufac- 
turing city of Montreal. I want to say 
that at -this particular time and day that 
there are sitting within the sound of my 
voice men representing big business in- 
teresfs which are suffering financially and 
in every way because of a strike which is 
in progress in that city at the present time. 
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in. what we may perhaips all consider the 
most vital part of our industrial system, 
the building trades. And I want to say; 
with all due respect to those who differ, 
that, to my mind aA least, it is absolutely 
necessary at this time for the Government 
to enact legislation, though it may be ob- 
jectionable to private interests, which will 
enable wage earners and men who are seek- 
ing to better themselves to obtain the 
things which money will bring to them. 

Nearly a month ago, in the city of Mon- 
treal, the building trades decided to go on 
strike. There are men whom some gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House 
designate as agitators, disturbers and wind- 
bags; and I can, fortunately, plead guilty. 
I went to that city at the instigation of the 
craft I represent, for the express purpose 
of trying to avoid that strike. I did not 
have. to appeal to the members of my own 
trade or craft to organize; they were organ- 
ized. I had to appeal to the employers of 
my craft and ask them for God's sake to 
let "us try to get together where they could 
sit at one side of the table and we could 
sit at the other side; and if there was a 
difference that appeared to them insur- 
mountable, and it after calm discussion 
and cool deliberation it was shown to us 
in any way that our demands or requests 
were unreasonable, the difficulties might be 
overcome by the method of collective bar- 
gaining. As I "have said, I have no desire 
to take up the time of the Conference, nor 
would I have presumed to speak at all at 
this gathering were it not that I believe 
that there was at least one concrete fact 
we had to present to you in the interest of 
collective bargaining. 

I believe that after the address of my 
colleague. Delegate Eigg, it is not neces- 
sary for me to elaborate on the other fea- 
tures that have been already touched upon; 
but I would ask you to keep in mind this 
fact, that had the employers in the build- 
ing trades in the city of Montreal seen fit 
to meet with us and talk over the situation, 
there would not have been thousands of 
men walking the streets of Montreal to-day, 
at their loss, and also hundreds of em- 
ployers at their loss, as no one can deny. 
If we had a law which compelled both 
parties to confer together, that strike would 
not be in existence to-day. 

Mr. E. G. HENDERSON (Windsor): I 
have listened wiih a great deal of pleasure 
to the debate on these three questions I 
was much interested in the remarks of the 
gentleman who introduced this discussion 
and I listened to his reasons; but, unfor- 



tunately I am not yet convinced. I have 
perhaps as high a regard for the gentleman 
who introduced this question as I ha,ve for 
any one, having had the great pleasure of 
meeting him month after month for sev- 
eral years. 

The first item is : " employees' right to 
organize." No man denies the employees 
the right to organize,' any more than he 
would deny the right of any person to join 
the Knights of Columbus,- the Masonic 
Lodge, or any other body. But we do not 
think it is fair or reasonable that one man 
should say to another, "'You must join 
this order before you can work." All of us 
here, I am sure, believe in the old Book, 
and we are told there that " man shall 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow." 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. E. G. HENDERSON^ There is noth- 
ing said about his belonging to this body 
or that body; he is to be free to earn his 
bread as best he can. Some gentlemen evi- 
dently agree with what I said about a man 
earning his bread by the sweat of his brow; 
but I would point out that sometimes a 
man who is not using his hands may sweat 
just as much, or a great deal more than, 
the man who is using them. There is no 
mistake about that. 

I say I do not think there is a man on 
this side of the House who would- object 
to a person joining an organization, but 
we do object to his saying. "This man 
''cannot work unless he belongs to our 
organization". Now, I am not going to say 
anything to attack unions, because I 
believe in them in some cases.- But have 
the methods used by some ot those organi- 
zations from time to time b','en so gently 
persuasive that we can agree with them? 
Have there not been occasions on- which 
unions, or tnembers belonging to unions, 
have done and said things which certainly 
were not in the interest of the community 
■at large? We have had strikes sometimes 
causing immense losses. We have had 
strikes which have caused inconvenience 
to the whole community for the sake of 
a few men. Take an instance which oc- 
curred in the city of Toronto a short time 
ago, if you please. Eight men, I think, 
without wa5,jiing, without reason, tied up 
the whole transportation system of that 
great city at' a time when there were 
thousands upon thousands of' people 
who had to get home. I do not blame 
the union for that, but it ciertainly 
ought to take steps to prevent that 
sort of thing being done. Then the 
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request for the recognition of the union, in 
a way, might come with greater force. 

Another thing in connection with unions. 
I may be wrong: I am only asking a ques- 
tion. Have the great unions attempted to 
promote production? Or have they not 
attempted to decrease production or restrict 
it? I would like to know. I may be all 
wrong. If unions are so beneficial to the 
whole community, I would like to know 
what st-eps they have taken to increase the 
efiSciency of the men and to increase pro- 
duction? . 

Another thing. Unionism is all right 
and nobody objects to it if it is rightly 
conducted. Are the men who form these 
unions differently constituted from the men 
who employ? I do not know that they are. 
I do not know that the men who employ 
are any greater rogues, or any more liable 
to disturb the harmony of the community 
or do anything which is going to injure 
the community than the gentlemen who 
represent labour. 

Now, I would refer you to Bill 167, which 
was passed by Parliament at last session. 
I will read clause 2: 

The expression "combine" is used in this 
Act with intended relation to articles of com- 
merce .... 

Then, coming down to paragraph c, re- 
ferring to the employer of labour or the 
manufacturer, it says: 

Any actual or tacit contract, agreement, 
arrangement or combination which has or is 
designed to have the effect of (1) limiting 
facilities for transporting, producing, manu- 
facturing, supplying, storing or dealing ; or 
(2) preventing, limiting or lessening manu- 
facture or production. 

There are very heavy penalties. I turn 
over the page to subsection 2 : 

The expression "combine" does not include 
combinations of workmen or employees for 
their own reasonable protection as such work- 
men or emnloyees. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we all know 
that the whole business of this country 
depends upon transportation, and cannot 
be carried on without it. Yet the members 
of the Locomotive Brotherhood or some 
other organizations can combine and tie 
up the whole transportation of the country. 
It is not a criminal offence; it is not an 
offence. But if a few manufacturers of any 
product get together and take certain action 
which may not affect the whole country 
they are regarded as criminals. Just think 
of that for a minute. Labour— and I use 
the word in its broadest sense— is allowed 
to combine to tie up the whole country, 
•nd that is not an offence at all. It may 



be all right : it may be that those gentlemen 
who labour have, as I said beitore, a men+.al 
attitude towards the affairs of the country 
which is superior to that of men that are 
manufacturing or who employ labour. 

I listened with a great deal of attention 
to my friend from Scotland (Mr. A. C. 
Hay). I quite agree with him that labour 
in this country did make great sacrifices 
in the war, and every time I see one of 
those men I feel like taking oft my hat 
to him. But there is enough credit for 
all. I do not think the sacrifices were con- 
fined to that body any more than to the 
people on this side. So we must leave 
sentiment out of it. He stated that some 
gentlemen on this side who had worked 
had the iron left in their heart. Are we 
going to infer from it that only he and 
some others were working for the benefit 
of this great Dominion? There are somft 
on this side who think of the great Do- 
minion in a broader sense than he or any 
other man on that side thinks of it. We 
are not all selfish. There are some who 
think as much of their employees as the 
members of the organizations think of their 
own. Give us some credit. Do not think 
we are all in business simply for the sake 
of making dollars -and cents. It is not so. 
Some of us have had, we are proud to say, 
something to do with the building up of 
this Dominion, and I tell you that until 
we get together, until we begin to see as 
one, we shall never make this great country 
what it ought to be and what I hope in 
time it will 'be. Whether a man belongs 
to a union or not, give him a chance. We 
were told by somebody that we ought to put 
back the word "brother" in "brotherhood." 
Is there any brotherhood in saying to 
so-and-so; "You cannot work here with me; 
you must belong to the union"? Let us 
treat every man as a brother, and not say 
to any one: "Get out! you don't belong to 
our union." When we arrive at that stage, 
Mr. Chairman, we shall be able to build 
a nation. 

Mr. C. H. GRANT (Edmonton): The 
third group is peculiarly composed, but it 
seems to me that some members of that 
group who are representative, should have 
something to say on this question. Some 
members here represent the Union of 
Municipalities and possibly represent the 
community at large more than most of the 
others. It is as a member of that group 
that I speak. I am not a capitalist; I am 
a labourer, though . not an industrial 
labourer. I am an elected representative 
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of the people in the city of Edmonton, 
being a member of the Edmonton City 
Council, and I feel that this is the one 
question that is the most producrtive of 
trouble to the comanunity at large. It is 
the community that falls between the upper 
and the nether millstone when the forces 
of labouT and capital clash. To that end 
we are greatly interested, probably as much 
interested as the parties immediately con- 
cerned, on the right and left of this House, 
and we want to see that on this question 
some agreement is reached that will result 
in peace, and will ptevent such disturbance 
of the peace as has occurred heretofore. But 
we weaai to see that in that agreement the 
interests of the community are fuJly pro- 
tected. 

Collective bargaining may be interpreted 
in many ways. No one disputes the right 
of men to jodn any organization. No one 
disputes the right of reasonable collective 
bargaining — the right of men to sell their 
labour through organization or however 
they may see -fit. But, on the other hand, 
should amy one dispute the right of the 
employer to deal with organizations which 
have as their object the calling out of not 
only those immediately interested but all 
the economic workers of the community? 
We must see that in anything that is done 
along this Idne no condition such as that 
oan arise. 

Sir Robert Borden, in an address which 
he delivered in the Hojase of Commons on 
the 27th of May, took, I think, the* correct 
ground when he said : 

Now, one oan easily see that what Is calleft 
the right of collective bargaining, if inter- 
preted in a certain way and carried to an 
extreme length, might have an unfortunate 
effect so far as the public interest is con- 
cerned. More than that, as is suggested in 
this public statement, it might have the effect 
of placing labour men and labour unions them- 
selves in such a situation that they could not 
make their own bargains lexcept wilth the 
approval of some body that might be situated 
thousands of miles away. Before the phrase 
"collective bargaining" is insisted upon, we 
ought to have, and we must have, an exact 
definition as to precisely what' is intended by it 
and as to precisely what the results might 
be if that principle, so defined, should be 
adopted. 

We do not want any system adopted which 
will' result in the calling out of men as was 
done in Winnipeg and in Edmonton. An- 
other safeguard which I think should be 
provided, is that policemen, firemen, and 
other servants of public safety should not 
be allowed to affiliate with an^• body that 
has the power to order them Co go out. 
I think they ought to be prepared to sign 



a statement such as that which was read 
by Mr. Rigg. I think that under no con- 
dition should they recognize anything 
except their own right and strength. 
They are in a peculiar mariner the guard- 
ians of the public safety, and certainly 
should not be allowed to strike ia sympathy 
with any other organization. 

I do n'ot intend to take up very much of 
your time on this matter; I simply wish to 
point out- the interest of the community in 
this question, so that you may consider 
those who are regarded as onlookers. 

I want to felicitate the speakers who have 
discussed this and other subjects on the 
floor of this House, and to concur in the 
remarks of your honourable Chairman, that 
one does not often see such an orderly 
gathering or hear such well-ordered 
speeches, even in the House of Commons. 
I feel that this Conference will do con- 
siderable good. For you to meet together," 
shoulder to shoulder, arid find that you are 
in unity, if nothing else, will accomplish, 
I believe, a great good for the countiy. 

I have been pleased to meet some of the 
men whom I have met here, especially 
some of the labour leaders whom I had not 
had the pleasure of meeting before. I think 
Canada owes a debt of gratitude to same 
of the labour leaders, and I think the 
gentlemen on the other side must consider 
that fact. They should have confidence 
that these men will do the very best they 
can for the Dominion of Canada, and for 
the advantage of the community as a whole. 
Their actions in dealing with these matters 
should inspire confidence, and lead you to 
rely upon the statements which they have 
made. I have had considerable dealings in 
a small way with labour leaders, and in 
connection with the sympathetic strike I 
must say that they dealt with us in our 
locality very fairly, and I think that they 
will tell you that we did the same by them. 

Sir JOHN WILLISON (Toronto) : , Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: For four 
days I have listened with the deepest in- 
terest and with very great respect to the 
deliberations of this Conference. I have 
sought. permission to intervene at this mo- 
ment because there are one or two things 
that 1 want to say, and because it has been 
my fortune to have had during a long 
period, a very intimate relatign with Idbour 
union, and during the last year-and-a-half 
with employer?. 

May I say at the outset that it is im- 
possible in my mind^to challenge the prin- 
ciple or the legitimacy of collective bargain- 
ing. If I had been a printer instead of • 
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journalist, I should have desired to belong 
to /the typographical union. During the 
thirty-six years that I -was connected with 
newspapers, I was engaged in oflSces where, 
so far as the, mechanical departments were 
concerned, they had closed shops under the 
control of the typograiphical union; and I 
want before this Conference to bear my 
testimony to the co-operation that the em- 
ployers always received from that union, 
and to the spirit in which they made 
contracts as well as the spirit in which they 
observed them after they were made. 

I believe, although I am not going into 
the details now, that there are certain prac- 
tices in the printing business which to some 
degree retard production, and T have al- 
ways believed that the leaders of the typo- 
graphical union could do more than they 
have done to rid the printing trade of such 
practices as are inimical to production, and 
to increase the efficiency of printers, al- 
though the average of efficiency is very 
high. On the other hand, I think that we 
could wisely .place a great emphasis on the 
value of a sympathetic atmosphere in any 
business enterprise as a means of increas- 
ing production. My experience of workmen 
and my experience of employers is that 
when the proper atmosphere is created 
many difficulties from which the industrial 
world suffers disappear. 

That brings me to the second point that 
I desire to emphasize. During this last 
year and a half I have had a more or less 
intimate relation with employers, and I 
assure you, gentlemen on this side of this 
House, speaking as an individual and not 
for any group, I have found amongst the 
employers of Canada a disposition that has 
really / often filled me with surprise and 
admiration, a disposition to do the best 
possible for the workmen consistent with 
the success and prosperity of industry. I 
have found among employers, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, a desire to maintain wages, 
to reinstate returned soldiers, to do all 
that could be done to employ labour at the 
best wages, and to maintain industrial 
lability. I give that testimony as my 
honest experience in my relations with em- 
ployers. 

I want to add one thing further, speaking 
from my own experience, going back now 
over a very long period. I am wholly 
unable to agree with the statement that 
the average employer thinks only of his 
profit. I know that in one enterprise with 
which I have been connected for many 
years no old man ever lost his place 
whether his working efficiency was imparled 
or not. By the policy of the management. 



he was carried throughout the remainder 
of his life. I believe, if the spirit which 
is expressed at this Conference could be 
carried, as it is being carried in a remarks 
able degree, into the business enterprizes 
of Canada, that many of the, difficulties we 
have had in the past would disappear. 
Nothing better, I venture to say, ever was 
done in the industrial interest of this 
country than to bring employers here face 
to face with employees, as the meeting is 
boujid to result in their understanding each 
other's problems as they never did before, 
and each side will -go away with a greater 
respect for the other than they ever had 
before. 

Mr. J. P. ANGLIN (Montreal) : Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen: I thought that 
■this was my time to say a few words to 
this Conference, not because my industry 
and my city were mentioned particularly, 
although that perhaps did cause me to rise 
to my feet a little more quickly than I 
would otherwise have done. 

My own idea of this Conference is that 
we should stick to generalities and try and 
work out something for the good of the 
whole country. I quits agree with some 
of the sentiments expressed by the speaker 
who referred to the Montreal building 
trades situation; and, in reply, perhaps I 
can quote from a postal card which I found 
in a pigeon-hole in my room this morning. 
This lad had written to his Daddy. He 
said: 

Dear Dad: 

We are in Ottawa, the capital of Canada. I 
thinlc Montreal is the slowest place on earth. 
I like Toronto best of all. Ottawa is a pretty 
city. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I feel with respect 
to the building trade in Montreal; that that 
really does apply. In Ottawa, we have in 
the building trades an industrial council 
which is working splendidly. It was or- 
ganized this spring, and I may say that I 
had a slight hand in helping its organiza- 
tion. In Toronto they have an industrial 
council in the building trades, which is 
working well, but it is handicapped because 
some parts of the country are not organized 
in this way. 

In speaking to the particular question 
of labour organizations, or labour unions, 
naturally, as a builder, and from my ex- 
perience in the past, I favour dealing with 
organized labour. We are not in the same 
position as the average manufacturer. Our 
employees are moving from place to place, 
and therefore we can only deal with them 
through an organization. On the other 
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hand, Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fprce 
of the argument of the manufacturer when 
he says he prefers to deal with his own 
employees in his own plant. His plant is 
not organized into a union, as the managers 
of labour on the other sid« understand 
union, but his plant, is organized in a great 
many cases, and in that sense it is operat- 
ing with organized labour. 

I like to look at this question in a 
broad way, Mr. Chairman, and if I felt 
that the Government, or th'at the managers 
and representatives of labour on the other 
side of the House, espected as a result 
of this Conference to bring in legislation 
that would fix all these matters hard and 
fast, I think I should leave the Conference 
at once. But I believe that we are here 
as reasonable men — on the one hand the 
managers of labour, and on the other the 
managers of industry. We are not toilers 
in the ordinary labouring sense, because 
I venture to say that the hands of the men 
on the other side of the HouSe are jnst 
as soft as those of the men on this side. 
We are here as managers, each represent- 
ing his own people; we on this s.ide re- 
presenting the employers, and you on that 
side representing the employees. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Chairman, but that labour has gained a 
great victory as a result of the war; and 
I wish at this point to congratulate you. 
Sir. I believe this Cbnference is really 
the result of the thought and effort and 
work of the Minister of Labour, and I 
believe that it is his crowning glory. This 
Conference has been brought about by or- 
ganized labour. Up to the time of the war 
the managers or representatives of capital 
did sit on the right hand; to-day they 
find themselves on the left. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. ANGLIN: I believe. Sir, that this 
is very significant; I do not, however, 
believe that it means any radical change 
in the procedure of the business oi this 
country. I look upon it very much as I 
should look upon a change in the party 
forming the Government at the present 
time. We have a good Government at 
the present time; they are endeavouring 
to work out the policy of this country to 
the very best of their ability; and in 
that sense they are good. This Conference 
in itself is an indication of that, and we 
have had many other indications in the 
past few years of anxiety on the part of 
the Government to carry out the wishes 
of the people and put them into force. 
Should we have a change, as we may have 



in the next few months, would there be 
any radical change' in the procedure in 
this country? I say no, whether it be a 
Liberal or a Conservative Government. 
The main basic principles of government 
have to go on in the same way, or we 
would meet disaster; and I believe the 
same thing applies to the situation now 
in hand. 

To "get down to the specific question of 
labour, I .feel that the 'employers have 
been very much mis-represented in the 
past. We have specific cases pointed out 
here and there where an employer lias 
been unscrupulous and unfair; but I do 
not believe you can point to very many 
really large employers who are either un- 
fair or unscrupulous. You remember ♦he 
reference of Mr. McGregor to the sheep 
and the goats. Why was it the goats were 
on the left? Because they did not give 
the cup of cold water, because they did 
not feed the needy. I do not wish to draw 
an analogy, Mr. Chairman, but simply to 
point out that I believe that the em- 
ployers as a class have lost caste because 
of a few employers who are unscrupulous, 
and I believe it is up to us as employers 
to show that we are ready to meet labour 
on a fair and square basis, and that this 
Conference will result in showing that to 
the country. 

There are other sides to this question 
of organized labour than the one taken 
by the managers of labour who sit on the 
other side of the House. We have heard 
it repeated time and again in this Confer- 
ence that organized labour represents a 
small percentage of labour; but, Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot believe that organized 
labonr wishes by legislation to force or- 
ganized labour on the whole country. I 
think that perhaps some of- the employers 
have feared that. What we do believe in 
is the right to organize and the right not 
to organize,, and we must recognize the 
great body of labour that is not organized, 
and be fair to them just as we will be fair 
to those who are organized. 

In this respect I will just quote from the 
newspapers this morning what was said by 
our good friend Tom Moore: "Will a solu- 
tion which did not grant to the worker 
the right to work be right?" That is a 
question Mr. Moore asked last night in his 
speech, and that speech covers practically 
alt the questions that come before this 
Conference I do not think that even 
organized labour itself would say for a 
moment that they would endeavour to keep 
a non-union man from his work. 
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In my own business I' practically work 
what is known as a closed shop; that is, 
all my mechanics are union men. At the 
same time, I must say with some regret 
that we have absolutely no agreements 
with our men, because of peculiar condi- 
tions that exist in our part of the country. 
But I would not wish it different in so far 
as the employment of union men is con- 
cerned; I prefer to use union men throiigh- 
out my business. It is not a rhatter of force 
that I do so, and I think this applies to 
the whole building industry in Canada. 

There are a great many details which 
mitst be worlced out, and when it comes 
to the question of collective bargaining we 
have a great many differences of opinion, 
but the main principles that have been put 
forth in the agenda as to the right of organ- 
ization, as to labour unions, as to collective 
bargaining, I believe to be absolutely right 
so long as we keep in mind the rights of 
the masses of the country that are not 
organized into unions. 

The OHiAIEMAN: I do not desire to 
shut oft debate at all, but may I suggest 
that, if there is no objection on the part 
of the Conference, it would be wise for us 
to -postpone further consideration of this 
question until wa deal with the report of 
the Committee on the ifirst item of tjie 
agenda? I understand that Committee is 
ready to report, and the reason for my sug- 
gestion is that there are, a number of gen- 
tlemen here representing Provincial 'Govern- 
ments, many of whom have come long dis- 
tances, and their time is valuable, as is 
doubtless the case with all of us; but the 
matter referred to this 'Committee parti- 
cularly ihterests those gentlemen because 
it has to do with legislation, and, in order 
that they may have opportunity to consider 
among themselves the recommendations 
which the Committee will make, and which 
the Conference may possibly adopt, I think 
we should deal with that report, if there 
is no objection, and get that far forward. 

Mr. TOM MOOEE: So far as our group 
are concerned, we are aware that this 
debate could be continued indefinitely, 
perhaps with good results, there is so much 
to be said on this particular matter. At 
the same time, the importance of discus- 
sing ether matters is realized. The inten- 
tion of the preliminary discussions was 
simply to give a guidance to the commit- 
tees, and on our part we are anxious to 
receive the reports of committees just as 
early as it is possible. Thejntroducer of 
the motion has been on his leet now four 
times, so that I think we <;ould safely at 



this juncture refer the present matteif to the 
Committee and clear it from the agenda 
rather than postpone it to be carried on. 
during the afternoon, because during the 
recess undoubtedly everybody would be 
preparing to take it up again, and we would 
not be getting at other important questions. 
The introducer of the motion is ready to 
take five minutes and wind up the debate, 
and then we would be in a position to take 
up the report of the Committee on Item' No 
1 before adjournment. 

Mr. SHA-W: I do not think the gentle- 
man representing the employees should 
interrupt the Chair. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: -I a/pologize if I did. 
Did I interrupt the statement from the 
Chair? 

Mr. GRIER: Yes, you did. The Chair- 
man was making a statement. > 

Mr. MOORE: I am sorry if I did. 

Mr. SHAW: There are a few speakers 
yet to take part, and if they occupy thirty 
minutes in all we will possibly be through 
by the luncheon hour. 

The CHAIRMAN: For the reasons men- 
tioned I did think it would be desirable; 
and I think it is only a matter of proper 
consideration and courtesy due to the gentle- 
men here who represent the provincial 
governments and are interested in this 
report, which can possibly be just as well 
dealt with how. Therefore the statement 
from the Chair was that, if there was no 
objection on the' part of the Conference, 
we would endeavour to deal with that report 
before adjournment, and then continue the 
debate on the other question after we had 
heard the report of the Committee. Is there 
any objection? There being none, we will 
hear the report. 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR LAWS. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE — ^ADOPTED 
UNAjNIMOUSDT. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock, Ont.) : 
I am very pleased to say that it is my 
pleasure to introduce a unanimous report. 
We had several conferences, and the report 
is signed by three representatives from the 
employers, three from the employees, and 
the representatives of the third group. 1 
move the adoption of the report which is as 
follows: 
Resolved : 

That the advantage of uniformity in the 
laws relating to the welfare of those engaged 
in industrial work in the several provinces ot 
the Dominion of Canada be brought to the 
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attention of the Government of Canada and of 
the governments of the several provinces re- 
spectively; and, that this National Industrial 
Conference suggests the following as a means 
towards the end desired, namely: 

The appointment of a board composed -as fol- 
lows: 

(1) As respects the Dominion: 

(a) A representative of the Government. 

(b) A representative of the employers, 

(c) A . representative of the employees. 

(2) As respects each of the Provinces: 

(a) A representative of the Government. 

(b) A representative of the employers. 

(c) A representative of the employees. 
And that the Dominion Government be 

requested to aslt the Government of each of the 
provinces to select or have / selected repre- 
sentatiyes in respect of the Province as above 



set forth. 



J. R. Shaw 1 

P. Thomson J-For Employers 

A, Monro Grier 



Joseph Gorman 
Jas. Somerville 
Jas. Winning 
Fraser S. Keith 
John Lowe 



For Employeea 



Group Three. 



Mr. JOSEPH GORMAN (Cobalt) : As a 
member of the committee on behalf of the 
employees, .it affords me considerable 
pleasure to second the motion for the adop- 
tion, of this report, and to be a member~of 
the committee making the first report on 
matters coming before this Conference, and 
to be able to bring you a unanimous report. 
Previous to coming to this Conference high 
hopes were confidently expressed as to the 
results that would be obtained here, and 
common ground that would' be reached by 
the two parties to industry in this country, 
and this seemed to be the unanimous 
opinion of public men, of labour men, and- 
of everybody in general. I must confess 
that up to the present time we have not had 
a great deal of a material nature to justify 
those predictions — and perhaps I will have 
more to say on that question later on; but 
I am glad that at least we have been able 
to reach a unanimous decision on this 
question and to present it to the Confer- 
ence. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the 
motion for the adoption of the report of the 
committee, as moved by Mr. Shaw and 
seconded by Mr. Gorman. Are you ready 
for the question? 

The motion was put and carried unanim- 
ously. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have great pleasure 
in announcing that not only are the com-, 
mittee unanimous, but also the delegates to 
the Conference. We shall now proceed with 
the discussion where we left off. 



ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 

• DISCUSSION CONTINUED. 

Mr. ARTHUR ROBERTS (Bridgewater, 
N.S.) : I should have been satisfied with 
the discussion hat it closed; but my reason 
for imposing on the Conference is that in 
the discussion on this question very little 
reference has been made to that large 
constituency known as the community. My 
colleague,' Mr. Grant, referred briefly to it, 
and I felt that I would be remiss in my 
duty if I failed, in my representative 
capacity, to endorse, even very briefly, the 
sentiments that he expressed. 

The first subdivision of the subject which 
is before us, "Employees' right to organize," 
is, of all the subjects on the agenda, 
probably the one that more directly affects 
the community, and has been the cause of 
the greatest concern to those . whom the 
Hon. Mr. King termed the fourth party to 
industry, the community, which we were 
told by him is deserving in these days of 
much greater consideration than it ever has 
had in the past. 

If there are any here who are permitted 
the privilege and the right of speaking 
particularly for the community, I think it 
will be conceded that they are the delegates 
who have been appointed by the Union oi 
Canadian Municipalities, an organization 
representative of the -municipal Igovera- 
ment of Canada, and one that stands for 
the cause of good citizenship, irrespective 
of class, race, or creed. Speaking for such 
a constituency, therefore, I think I am 
justified in emphasizing the sentiments that 
as municipal delegates we wish to place on 
the record at this time. Our message, as 
representing the community, is to appeal 
to this Conference, to our friends on the 
right and our friends on the left, to re- 
member more than they have ever done in 
the past, this fourth party to industry. The 
right of labour to organize, and of all 
classes to organize, will be frankly ad- 
mitted, provided the union is formed for 
legitimate purposes, and in its results and 
practical application does not trespass on 
or interfere with the rights and liberties of 
others. But events in Canada during the 
present year have made the public very 
apprehensive in this respect. 

It is also very true to say that the pro- 
found sympathy and support of the public 
—the man on the street, the average citizen, 
— has always been with labour and its aspi- 
rations-, and with all classes in their claim 
for' equality-^equality of rights, liberties, 
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privileges, and opportunities: opportunity 
for proper conditions under which to 
labour; opportunity for education, oppor- 
tunity for obtaining and enjoying real 
values in- life; and, above all else, 
opportunity for the proper development of 
character. Any man in this country in this 
year of grace who would contend to the 
contrary is a survival of the dark ages, and 
is more fitted for the care of some institu- 
tion for the protection, of the feeible-minded, 
especially after the experience we have had 
in the last four years. The right to organ- 
ize, when claimed and acted upon constitu- 
tionally and with a due regard to the rights 
of the community, is a matter beyond 
controversy, and in that same com- 
munity, in connection with this same 
matter, labour will always find its best 
friend in. that higher class of citizen 
who originates and controls that great force 
known as the moral force, without which 
no victory can be penmanent or of the 
least benefit to any group in the commun- 
ity. Part of our message to our friends of 
or.gan.ized labour is to remember that any 
victory they may get without recognizing 
that principle will' be empty; .that they must 
have the moral force behind any victory to 
make it of any permanent value, or 'to serve 
even their own business interests, to say 
nothing as to the best interests of Canada. 
If that 'limitation is not borne in mind by 
those who are responsible for the activities 
of labour, then the public will be forced 
very reluctantly to defend itself, as it has 
done on various occasions in the past, even 
in Canada. I make this reference not only 
in regard to organized labour, but in regard 
to our friends the employers, or capitalists, 
however you wish to term them. 

I have advisedly termed our friends on 
the right organized labour, because I am 
sure tney do not represent, in those con- 
tests, or even in this Conference, all classes 
of workers. I venture to say the repre- 
sentatives of the municipal interests can 
claim for their constituAi.ts in the past a 
very much larger body of workers than 
do even the ranks of organized labour here. 
I refer to the large body of unorganized 
workers who are part of the general public, 
that public which always has to suffer 
from industrial disturbances. It may be 
of interest to you to know, for instance, 
that I come from a county with from 
40,000 to 50,000 people in which we have 
no labour union except such as are inci- 
dental to the railways that pass through 
the county, and, on the other hand, we 



have no millionaires. The people are all 
working in one way or another, and they are 
blessed with a fair share of prosperity— 
and I cannot agree with the gentleman 
who so emphatically claimed the privilege 
of coming from Scotland that it is an awful 
state of affairs. It is a condition that with 
one or two exceptions applies to the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia generally. So far we 
have found our circumstances very happy 
and comparatively prosperous, and I think 
we would be very much disinclined to ex- 
• change for the conditions in some other 
part of the country where labour troubles 
have been more in evidence during the past 
few years. 

Now I desirej in closing, to make just 
a few remarks in reference to the municipal 
unions, and how they have been used, and 
can be used in the future; if necessary, 
in defence of the rights of .the community, 
to which I have been referring. Some 
twenty-five years or so ago public opinion 
in the United States was outraged by tiie 
exposure of civic graft in many of their 
cities, and in succeeding years, in Canada, 
our city, town and county councils awoke 
to the fact that, while they were not on 
guard and while their parliamentary re- 
presentatives unfortunately were asleep, 
many of their important rights had been 
seriously invaded and .privileges purloined 
by what we call charter sharks and others. 
That unfortunate condition of affairs in the 
United States as well as in Canada gave 
rise to these municipal unions, followed 
by Civil Improvement Leagues, Good Citi- 
zen Clubs, and kindred organizations, .which 
have done very much to ameliorate the re- 
sults of the evil conditions to which I have 
referred, and have provided to some extent 
at least, a protection against any similar 
depredations. 

But these unions have done more than 
that, and I am proud to be able to say so. 
They have done more than they at first 
had in view. They have not only taught 
the public to protect itself against its own 
internal enemies, but they have given a 
great impetus to the cause of good citizen- 
ship. They have inculated the creed of 
public service, which has been so prominent 
in this country during the past four years, 
and have served to attach to it that self- 
respect and dignity to which it is entitled. 

Now, with reference to our friends on 
both sides of the House — and I say it with- 
out the slightest meaning of any threat in 
any way, and I say it to the other members 
of the public — organizations of this kind. 
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which conditions in the past have made 
necessary and whose usefulness has been 
demonstrated by their history, will be- a 
means of protection. If conditions aria\e 
in which the interests of the community are 
not considered, then these organizations 
representing the public at large will be 
quite capable of finding a way to protect 
themselves, and, in so doing, to afford pro- 
tection to the largest body in this whole 
country, and assist in the vital progress 
of the Dominion. 

I have nothing more to say, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wish only to emphasize the fact 
that there is a fourth party concerned in 
industry, and that important party, the 
community, has only recently received 
notice or comment in our press, but it will 
be a factor in the future more than in the 
past if it is necessary. God forbid that it 
should be. This is the gist of our message, 
not only to the ranks of organized labour 
and our friends the employers, but to all 
classes in Canada. We must bear in mind, 
we must not and cannot forget, the social 
obligations. Any class or group of classes 
that attempt to grasp the throats of society 
and_squeeze it in the spirit of the highway- 
man, outlaws itself. There is no place for 
it in such a country as Canada. 

What I have said, Mr. Chairman, has 
been said in the hope of promoting harmony 
and for the purpose of asking our friends 
on both sides of the House to bear these 
oonsiderations in mind more in the future 
than they have done in the past, and in the 
hope, in which I am sure you all join, 
that there will be in Canada only one 
class constituting good citizenship to which 
we shall in the future bear true allegiance. 

MANUFACTURING PROFITS. 

CORRECTION OP ALLEGED MIS-STATE- 
MENT BY A DELEGATE AND IN 
THE PRESS. 

Mr. G. M. MURRAY (Toronto): Mr. 
Ohairman, ladies and gentlemen, there are 
only three minutes left between now and 
the regular time for adjournment. I would 
like, with your kind permission, to move 
the adjournment for the purpose of enabling 
me to place upon the records of this Con- 
ference a correction of certain mis-state- 
ments which were made upon the floor of 
the House yesterday afternoon, which mis- 
statements have been calculated to do a 
great deal of harm and possibly to inflame 
the minds of the public against those who 
are represented on this side of the House, 
because of the beliief which they engender 



that those who sit on this side of the House 
have been indulging in profiteering. The 
statements which I wish to have corrected 
appear on page PI of the Hansard report 
of yesterday discussion; they contain the 
figures which relate to the census of pro- 
duction. Those figures have been widely, 
used by the press. As a matter of fact, in 
yesterday ^evening's Ottawa Journal they 
are reproduced on the front page in heavy 
black-iface type, and it is in view of the 
prominence which has been given to those 
mis-statements that I think the House is 
entitled to listen to an ekplanation and to 
have the correction read into the records 
of this Conference and should give me the 
opportunity of asking the press to give to 
the correction the same publicity that they 
have given to the mis-statements. 

The speaker who used the figures dealt 
with the census of production for the year 
1917. From now on I will speak simply in 
millions, omitting the other figures because 
I wish to be brief and at the same time 
to make^ myself clear. The purport of his 
remarks^ was to the effect that the total 
value of manufactured products was $.'i,815,- 
506,869; the cost of raw material was $802,- 
133,862: certain salaries and wages were 
paid, and to that were added overhead and 
interest on capital; leaving a balance of 
Jl,840,137,533 unaccounted for. I absolve 
the speaker on the question of any respon- 
sibility for the query which ^s put into his 
mouth by the press, because I find upon 
reference to the record that he did not 
make it. But I think the purpose of giving 
these figures to the House was that each 
one of us might a«k in his own mind the 
very question which apparently some mem- 
ber on this side of the House asked, which 
was : "who got the extra ^2,000,000,000?" 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the following is the 
explanation. Instead of the total value of 
manufactured products for the year 1917 
being $3,815,000,000, the total value of such 
products, as shown by the Official Bulletin 
of the Census branch, which I have in 
my hand, and which I will leave with the 
Secretary of this Committee upon the con- 
clusion of my remarks, was $3,015,000,000, 
the difference being the very inconsequen- 
tial one of $800,000,000. The- value of raw 
material used, instead of being $802,000,000, 
was, accortiing to this same Official Bulle' 
tin, $1,602,000,000 — again a very inconsequen- 
tial difference of $800,000,000. Now, then, 
Mr. Ohairman, when the value of the manu- 
factured products has been overstated by 
$800,000,000, and when the value of the raw 
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material has been ufaderstaled by another 
J800,000,000, we see imlnediately a dis- 
crepancy of 81,600,000,000. All that we are 
asked to explain is who got the extra ?1,- 
800,000,000? I can assure the gentlemen 
opposite that nobody on this side got it. 
All that can be proven even by the wildest 
jnanipulation of the figures is that the pro- 
fits of manufacturing for the year 
1917 were represented by the difference 
between the $1,800,000,000 and the $1,600,- 
000,000, or were, roughly speaking, $200,- 
000,000; and if, as shown by these ofiicial 
figures, the capital invested was $2,772,000,- 
000, I think that even the most carping 
critic on the other side will say that capital 
did not enjoy an undue return upon the. in- 
vestment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am quite convinced 
in my own mind that the gentleman using 
those figures simply made an inadvertence. 
I know the explanation of one of the mis- 
takes he made, and that is, -that in quoting 
the cost of raw materials he inadvertently 
used the figures for 1915 instead of the 
figures for 1917, whereas all the other figures 
related to 1917. I assume that possibly a 
mistake in copying may have led to the 
other error of overstating the value of our 
products. But I want to ask him this, in all 
fairness, and particularly because I think 
it is wise that nothing should go out from 
the floor of this Conference that will in- 
flame the minds of the public of Canada 
against either one side or the other; I will 
ask him to check up the accuracy of my 
statements here at this time, and if he finds 
that I am correct in what I have said, he 
will himself admit the inaccuracy of his 
statements. Not only do I believe that the 
mistake has been due to inadvertence, but 
I also believe that he is honourable enough 
not to wish to profit by an argument based 
upon a wrong statement of fact. 

And, having done that, I will also ask the 
press, who are represented here to-day, if 
they in fairness to all concerned will give 
to the correction a prominence equal to that 
which thay have given to the mis-state- 
ments. 

The OHAIEMAN : Mr. Best had the floor. 

Mr. W. L. BEST: Mr. Chairman, it is 
about time for adjournment, and I do not 
think I had better enter upon any of the 
observations that I desire to make in reply 
to some of the other addresses. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be possible to 
dispose of the matter without further de- 
bate. 



Mr. W. L. BEST: I prefer not, because 
there were some statements made that I 
think should be answered, for the same 
reasons as the remarks which we have just 
heard have been made — in the interest of 
harmony and in order that impressions may 
not go out from the Conference that , are 
entirely erroneous. I would move the ad- 
journment. 

The Conference adjourned at 12.35. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Cbnferenoe resumed ait 2.30 p.m. 
MESSAGE FROM CHURCH SYNOD. 

RBSOLtmON PASSED BY CHURCH OP 
ENGLAND SYNOD OF ONTARIO. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies 'and gentle- 
men, before pro'Ceeding with the business 
of the Oonference, may I read a commurii- 
cation that has been sent to ihe Oonference 
through the Chair? It is las follo\ys: 

To the President of the National Industrial 
Conference, Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Sir : 

Will you please, on the first opportunity, read 
the followifig resolution passed by the Provin- 
cial Synod of the Church of England in Canada 
in the province of Ontario, before the National 
Industrial Conference : 

■'The Synod of the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Ontario, deeply Impressed with the gravity of 
the present time and the perils arising from 
the clash of industrial interests which checks 
orderly progress and threatens the iteace and 
happiness of our people, and convinced that 
the only way to attain a Just and brotherly 
solution of the questions at issue is by means 
of frank discussion by experienced men in con- 
ference, welcomes the assembly of the National 
Industrial Conference in Ottawa, and looks 
forward with great hope to the successful issue 
of its deliberations." 

George Algoma. 

President, 
, S. Norman Tucker, 
Prolocutor of Lower House. 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 

DISCUSSION CONTINUED— THE QUESTION 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Best, I think, 
moved the adjournment of the debate this 
morning. He therefore has the floor. 

Mr. W. L. BEST (Ottawa): Mr. Obairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, in rising to move 
that this entire matter be referred to the 
committee for final action, may I be per- 
iniltod to make a few remarks in reply to 
some of the o'bservafcions ■tii'at have been 
:made since the question was opened yes- 
terday? 

I am deligMied to know that so many 
have come out with an unqualified pro- 
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nouncement on the question of the right 
of workmen to organize. Notwithstanding 
■that «v€ry one agrees to that— I think more 
than half a dozen gentlemen made that 
statement yesterday end bo-day — ^^what I am 
desirous of impressing on the Oonference, 
in closing this miatter, is tlj'at every one 
is not prepared' 'to do that, and thait, while 
we are sitting in this Conference, employers 
of labour are refusing to recognize that 
Tight of the employees. I believe this is 
serious, Mr. Ohairm'an, decidedly serious, 
in view of the calling of this Oonference 
and ol the manifesit desire on both sides to 
meet here and give serious consideration 
to ways and means for elimdnating, so far 
as is possible and practicable, the unrest 
that obtains thuoughout the Dommdon of 
Camada. I refere to this because during 
the forenwon one or t'wo gentlemen, and I 
believe in all sincerity, made ithe remark 
that every one acknowledges 'this right. A 
telegram was handed to me by 'a representa- 
tive man from a OP-'wOrker, advising him 
that a certain corpoTaition had refused to 
recognize 'the right of the workers in that 
respeot. , I 'am not goiing to- mention any 
company; I prefer not 'to do th'at, if you do 
not ask ime to. The telegram reads: "Had 
sessions with mianagement, wiho refused to 
recognize — " and so on. I w,ill not even 
m'ention the em'ployees. Another memor- 
andum has just been handed to me with 
regard to a public utility operated by a 
private corporation, which concerns, I 
think, allnost every citizen of Oanad'a who 
is a 'housetolder. They also have refused 
to recognize the union; amd only ^ery 
recently, when the attempt wais miade to 
organize in that industry, they called in 
many of the workers, a large number of 
whom I understand are females, requesting 
them to sign an article of agreement stating 
that they would not join any organization 
except one named by the company itseli. 
I believe ever^ gentleman in this room 
means business. I am going to accept the 
declarations that have been made, and the 
manifestations of sincerity on both sides 
of the House alike, with equal sincerity; 
but if we are going to arrive anywhere, we 
must leave this Conference and go out and 
exercise the greatest influence we can On 
those upon whom we can exert that in- 
fluence, in order to bring all concerned to 
the point where they will not only recognize 
tile principles which we are discussing here, 
but will recognize the declarations made 
by the Government of Canada and the 
world powers on this very question. 



I have not time, Mr. Chairman, to take 
up all the varioti'S questions which "were 
touched upon by a number of the speakers 
who replied to the presentation of the 
subject. The one important point that I 
should like to touch upon, whidh has been 
emphasizeci, and I think rightly so— and 
perhaps it has grown out oi recent events- 
is the question of the sacredness of con- 
tracts, which of course enters into the three ^ 
subjects which we have been discussing 
collectively under Item No. 4. The sacred- 
ness of contract is involved, I say, in those 
three items, because if the right to organiza 
is recognized, and if the organization is 

. going to be effective, it follows thiit it 
should be recognized; and it further follows 
that, in order for it to be effective, the 
system of collective bargainina should also 
be recognized. Let' me say — and I believe 
I voice the sentiments of every represen- 
tative here of the v/orkers^-that we deplore 
any attempt on the part O'f any worker or 
any representat'Ve of the workers to dis- 
regard contracts. It is not within ths 
contemplated purposes of organized labour, 

' nor has it ever been. But I believe I shall 
be permitted to say before leaving the 
subject that the violation of contracts is 
not a new thin/g. It is a new thing to the 
public, but for over a quarter of a century 
to my knowledge organized labour has been 
spending not only hundreds ol dollalrs, not 
only thousands of dollars, but hundreds 
of thousands of dollars 'because employers 
were violation contracts and the public of 
this country never knew anything about 
it. But the war seemed to open the people's 
eyes. Unfortunately many of the men in 
the Dominion of Canada whom I represent, 
because of a complication of two causes, 
were seized with the idea that they should 
violate their contracts, and for the time 
being they violated them. We regret it; 
many of them regret it more than we do. 
We are not condoning the action of the 
people who violated their contracts. I am 

. trying to emphasize the fact that it is not 
a new thing, and that it was not introduced 
firsit by the workers of this country. 
,Let me add also that I think you will find, 
as in the past, that the workers of this 
country will pledge themselves now and 
'hereafter to abide by the contracts that they 
have signed, and when they desire to aban- 
don those contracts they will give the 
proper notice for so doing. 

Another reference was made to organized 
labour — as to the difficulties in dealing with 
it, and also as to the question of qualifica- 
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tions for membership in trades unions. I 
am not going to labour that point at all. 
The men who enter the ranks of the trades 
union movement are human beings, and I 
■will make this statement, which I do not 
believe will be contradicted : That the stand- 
ard for membership in the trades union 
movement — I speak of it in general, and 
not of one particular unit — is equally high 
with that for membership in the community 
in which we live or for citizenship in 
'Canada. I want every one to think about 
that. We have a responsibility for our citi- 
zenship, and the members who come into 
tlieir various organizations, whether re- 
ligious, fraternal, industrial, commercial, or 
whatever else, " come from the citizens of 
the country in which that organization 
grows up. 

I do not think it necessary to say any- 
thing with regard to the observations made 
by Mr. Shaw in his criticism of the report 
of the Eoyal Commission. _ I have no doubt 
he found some flaws in it. It is not un- 
natural that perhaps others, like himself, 
have found that it did not entirely har- 
monize with their views. I want to say, 
however, that many things have been done 
■in the past four or five years that have 
not harmonized with all our views. There 
have been very many radical changes 
made, and even more radical changes are 
going tO' be necessary in industry in 
iCanada, and in the systems under wliich 
industry is carried on and developed, be- 
fore real harmony can prevail. I beh'eve 
that the members of the Eoyal Commission 
were looking to that when they made their 
recommendations. I believe they have 
given this matter more study, perhaps, than 
any representative here, or at least equal 
study. It is for that reason that we should 
(give to the members of that Commission 
who signed the majority report the credit 
of having given their best time and energy 
and intellect towards submitting something 
whereby ways and means might be devised, 
by legislative action or industrial regula- 
tions, to readjust our entire industrial sys- 
"tem in Canada, and if possible make for 
national harmony throughout this Domin- 
ion, even though we cannot adopt every- 
thing that was suggested or recommended 
in their report. 

One of the speakers this morning referred 
'to the fourth party to industry as not per- 
haps being considered, that was, the com- 
munity. I think that is exceedingly im- 
iportant; but I believe that the community, 
whether represented by the local municipal 
organization, or by the Provincial or the 
69316—10 



Federal Government, will feel that, if work- 
men are employed in the service of the com- 
munity, either in the municipality or in 
the province or by the Federal Govern- 
ment, they should be accorded equal privi- 
leges with the workers in any other in- 
dustry. I think it is only fair to say this, 
because there are representatives of the 
Civil Service here, and perhaps other repre- 
sentatives of community service who may 
not have had the opportunity of speaking 
on this matter. In this connection I would 
lilce to quote a declaration made by the 
Prime Minister of Canada in speaking in 
the House of Commons on the industrial 
conditions in this country, which will show 
that the First Miniister was prepared to 
aocofd to the civil servants at least some 
redress for the conditions under which they 
worked, and if necessary allow an appeal 
from their own ministers. He said: 

As the Government of the country has and 
can have no private interest to serve, inasmuch 
as it represents the people as a whole and acts 
under the authority of a mandate from Par- 
liament, by whom its acts can be corrected 
at any time if they seem to be improper and 
unjust. One would naturally suppose that in 
these circumstances the Government may' be 
trusted to act fairly in respect to the remuner- 
ation of public servants, and in respect to 
conditions of their employment. But I should 
be prepared to go further than that and say 
that in appropriate cases the public servants 
of the country, persons usually known as 
numbers of the Civil Service, might ask for 
and obtain a sort of appeal against the Govern- 
ment of the country by arbitration or some 
such method, but always subject to fmal 
approval by Parliament, which is the ultimate 
authority so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. 

My reason for quoting that is to show the 
disposition of the Federal Government not 
only to consider the personal Interests that 
■may be at stake, and avoid arbitrary and 
final action, but, if necessary, in order to 
■do full justice and administer equity in the 
case to allow ,the matter to be refe^rred fur- 
ther along. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that if the 
splendid spirit of. harmony and willingness 
to co-operate that has been manifested here 
is carried away from this Conference by 
both representatives of employees and em- 
ployers, I believe you will find 'that tlje 
representatives of the employees all over 
ithe Dominion of Canada, who have been 
going to you as employers from time to 
time, and who feel that you should now 
come to them at least a few steps, will 
take the outstretched hand in t*ie spirit of 
reciprocal fraternity, and will be willing 
to go hand in hand with you for the higher 
development, industrially and nationally, 
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of the Dominion of Canada in the interest 
of all the people. At the same time, for- 
getting all that may have passed, they will 
be prepared to look forward with you in 
hopeful anticipation to that era -when one 
law shall bind all nations and kindreds and 
tongues of the earth. 

I take much pleasure in moving that this 
matter be referred to the Committee. 

Mr. F. P. JONES (Montreal): I take it 
■that the motion does not close the debate, 
and I would like to say a few words and 
■also ask some questions. I have no notes. 
I -came here with an open mind, and I 
think that the spirit of get-together shown 
on both sides has been a great step. But I 
do not think that perhaps by a little plainer 
speaking we might get closer together, and, 
if so, I think it is advisable to have it. 

The Hon. Mackenzie King spoke about 
four ■classes in industry. I think I could 
claim to qualify in any one of those classes, 
but in my present occupation I presume 
I would be generally put in the managing 
■class, as I am manager for a corporation. 
Reference has been made to managers who 
•considered only their own or their com- 
pany's interests. There may be such 
managers, just as there are workmen who 
are not competent workmen; but we all 
know that there are lots of good work- 
men, and I think most of the gentlemen 
I have met agree that no manager can be 
successful, either personally or for his com- 
pany, unless he recognizes the rights of 
the public, the rights of the workers in that 
industry, and the rights of the stockhold- 
ers; all three have to receive serious con- 
sideration. 

Now, the difference between us is not 
vcTy great, if I understand this matter 
clearly. With respect to freedom, we 
all want freedom, we are proud of 
the freedom in this land, and I do 
not think any of us want any legisla- 
tion that is gokig to deprive any of our 
fellow-citizens of that freedom, because, 
whether we 'are manufacturers or union 
men, the highest order we belong to is 
that of ■being Canadians. Now, the right 
of organization is not disputed. I think 
the speakers on our side have made that 
perfectly clear, as also the recognition of 
the union. 

But perhaps I do not clearly understand 
what the people who represent labour here 
mean by recognition of the union. To call 
a spade a sipade, do they mean that to be 
the closed shop? If so, I contend it is a 
great infringement on the freedom of the 
people of this country. As far as the em- 



ployees in any concern- go, I think, with 
all the speakers, that they have a perfect 
right to organize; but when any set of em- 
ployees come and say to any industry in 
this country that none 'but they shaH be 
employed, and so deprive of employment 
the man who does not happen to see eye 
to eye with them in that proposition,! I 
say you are interfering with the freedom 
of the Canadian people, and I do not be- 
lieve that any legislation ever will or ever 
could stand long on the statutenbooks 
that took away the personal freedtom of 
our Canadian people. 

Our friends have spoken about the Ger- 
mans endeavouring to enforce their ideas 
on us, and we all know how they were 
stoppetl, and stopped largely by the assist- 
ance of sio-called labour and other men— 
and we are proud of Canada's action over 
there; but while we stopped the Germans 
from enforcing us, we must not enforce 
against other people anything that would 
take away their rights or their freedom. 
Let us be absolutely honest as to what 
recognition of union means. If it means 
that an industry of 'this country can em- 
ploy only people who belong to some so- 
ciety or some union, then I am opposed to 
it. I say that it is none of my business as 
a manufacturer whether a man is a Grit 
or a Tory, Catholic or Protestant: he has 
a right to work. It is none of my business 
whether he is a union man or a non-union 
man; he has a right to work. I think if 
we defined that, most of the difficulties 
would disappear. 

The CHAIRMAN : Before the next speak- 
er begins it might be wise to have an 
answer to Mr. Jones' question. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: The question, as I 
understand it, was: does recognition of the 
union mean the closed shop? Is that your 
question? 

Mr. JONES: Yes. 

Mr. TOM MOORE : The answer is that it 
does not mean the closed shop unless it is 
part of the agreement entered into. Is that 
clear? 

Mr. JONES: That is all right. 

Mr. J. S. McKINNON (Toronto) : Mr. 
Chairman and .fellow-worfi^eis on each side 
of this House, I would crave your indul- 
gence for a few minutes in order to bring 
to y<ur attention a matter that has nci 
yet been discussed. Coming from the pTO\- 
ince of Ontario, I would 'like fi*st to say 
that it is indeed a satis<fa<ction to us thai 
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no man has been more prompt and careful 
in attendanice upon this great Gonferenoe 
than the honoured Premier of the banner 
province of the Dominion of Canada. 

1 was impressed, Mr. Chairman, with the 
address of the first lieutenant of the leader 
of the other side of the House. I was more 
than impressed; I was tremendously im- 
pressed; but when he reached- the conclu- 
sion o.f his speech, if the statement that 
he read in regard to the civic employees of 
the city of Winnipeg was the safe, sane 
and honest judgment-of the citizens of that 
big city, I contend that there is much food 
Jor thought in that document; and, instead 
of it being an argument upon his side of 
the House, I think it -weakened to ^a very 
great extent his logic and the conclusions 
at which he aimed. 

There is one matter in regard to the 
question that is before us which was 
touched upon by one gentleman this morn- 
ing, to which I wish to refer. He "showed 
a direct sympathy with international union- . 
ism. You will undersitand that those so- 
called unions exist, with the head of each 
organization in the city of New York or 
the city of Chicago, for example, or some 
other industrial centre of the United States. 
The headquarters of those institutions are 
not in Canada. It we were to follow 
logically to their conclusion the argu- 
ments adduced by the gentlemian this 
morning, ypu will readily understand 
that we upon this side of the House would 
have to become organized on the same line. 
Therefore there would be transferred from 
the Dominion of Canada to the United States 
the headquarters, not only of such unions 
as have been mentioned, but also those of 
other industries of this country ."What would 
logically follow, Mr. Chairman, is this, that 
we might witness the spectacle of the 
honourable the Minister of Labour, the 
honourable the Minister of Finance, the 
honourable the Secretary of State, or some 
other ministers of the Federal Grovernment 
proceeding, not to Washington, but to the 
city of New York, or the city of Chicago, in 
order to settle some internal affair concern- 
ing only the Dominion of Canada. 

Some DELEGATEIS: Oh, oh. 

Mr. FRED BUSH (Toronto): Do you 
mean the O.B.U.? 

Mr. McKINNON: It is possible that in 
some cases, Mr. Chairman, this inter- 
nationalism has worked out well for the 
Dominion of Canada; but I would point out 
in all honesty and sincerity that we are 
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probably laying for the future snares of 
which we are not at the present time aware. 
Along this line I would like also to point 
out that we on both sides of the House are 
here as labourers; but there has been inter- 
jected into this meeting a Third Party, upon 
whom a very gr^at. responsibility lies. That 
is, not the employers, not the employees, 
but the leaders of the different unions to 
which we have referred; and, Sirj I do not 
think that upon this occasion, before the bar 
of public opinion of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, it is the employers or the employees, 
but it is the leaders of these unions who are 
on trial. 

M*. TOM MOORE: Not guilty. 

Mr. McKINNON : I see the Premier of the 
province of Ontario here, and at this point 
I might-just remark that the bar to which I 
have just referred is, I believe, about the 
only bar that is left in the whole province 
of Ontario, or, perhaps, in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

I would like, .Sir, to dwell for a few 
minutes upon another aspect of this matr 
ter, in order to know just exactly in what 
position this assembly stands. I have in 
my hands the "Report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada " for the calendar year 1918. 
I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, if on 
the floor of the other side of the House there 
is a representative of the Amalgamated 
Mine Workers, of Nova Scotia? , 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Yes. 

Mr. McKINNON: And also if the Amal- 
gamated Postal Workers are represented? 

Mr. FRANK GRIERSON: Western Can- 
r 'a? JSTo. 

Mr. TOM 'MOORE: The Federated Letter 
Carriers of the Dominion of Canada are. 

Mr. McKINNON: There is in Canada, Mr. 
Chairman, an association called the Amal- 
gamated Postal Workers. There is also the 
Brotherhood of Dominion Express Em- 
ployees. I am approaching this point, not 
in any contentious manner, I can assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, but simply to know 
who are represented on the floor of this 
House. There is also the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Stationary Engineers. I would like 
to ask, Mr. Chairman, if they are repre- 
sented. 

An EMPLOYEES' DELEGATE: They are 
not a union. 

Mr. McKINNON: If you will allow me, 
Mr. Chairman, I will just read from page 88 
of this report: 
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The following is a list of the non-intemational 
central bodies which have heen formed in 
Canada, with the names and adresses of the 
president and secretary of each organization. 

An EMPLOYEES' DELEGATE: Is the 
O.B.U. down? 

The OHAIEMAN: While the Chair does 
not desire to interfere in the debate, I think 
it is important that the remarks of each 
speaker should be confined to the subject 
under discussion rather than discuss the 
representation at this meeting. 

Some EMPLOYEES' DELEGATES : Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. McKINNON: Well, it did seem, Mr. 
Chairman, at this point of the debate Ihat 
it would not be out of place to find out just 
the composition of this meeting, not, as I 
say, in any contentious manner, but sim- 
ply tor the information of this gathering as 
well as for the whole Dominion. 

The CHAIRMAN: At any time when it 
might seem appropriate to ask a question on 
that subject I am sure all the information 
desired would be forthcoming; but I do 
question the advisability of discussing the 
question of representation under the head- 
ing in the agenda with which we are now 
dealing. 

Mr. McKINNON: I may have an oppor-- 
tunity later on, Mr. Chairman? Thank 
you. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that all of 
us, whether upon this side of the house or 
the other, are anxious for the development 
of the industries of this country; we are all, 
whether employers or employees, jealous 
of our industries ; and I hope. Sir, that after 
this Convention is over and we go away the 
same happy good feeling will continue for a 
long time to come, and that we shall be in- 
terested not only in the internal business of 
this country but also in the export; that 
ships will go from this country to every 
other country in the world carying the com- 
merce of Canada, and that those ships will 
be, like the shuttle in the loom, weaving 
the web of concord amongst the nations. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Chairman, I am 
rising, not to continue the debate, because 
my colleague has moved the reference to 
committee. I rise simply at this juncture 
to second the motion so that we may get 
the matter referred to committee, appreciat- 
ing the fact that the tangible results of this 
Conference will not be so much in the de- 
bate as in the decisions and in the votes 
cast on the resolutions to be afterwards 
submitted. If we talk all day before sub- 



mitting the matter to committe for resolu- 
tion, we shall have had, when we go away 
on Saturday night, only a talk-festr 

May I be permitted to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I could almost have imagined 
myself sitting in the House of Commons 
listening to a speech on the Address in 
reply to the speech from the Throne. The 
liberties that ■ were taken with the sub- 
ject would give that impression. I would 
ask that, if we are to accomplish anything, 
we should at all events attempt to keep to 
the question, and we on this side will try to 
do so. 

I second the motion that this question be 
now referred to cpmmittee for resolution 
and report. 

Mr. J. R. SHAW: If Mr. Moore had not 
been so quick on his feet, I would have 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Shaw, with all 
due deference, we allowed two members 
from your side to speak, and we did not 
know that you had any anticipation of that 
when two had spoken in the debate. 

Mr. SHAW : It is- not a question of al- 
lowance. No man can shut off debate by 
the method of getting up and moving that 
the question be referred to committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question before 
the house is on the motion of Mr. Best, 
seconded by Mr. Shaw and Mr, Moore, that 
item 4 on the revised agenda be now referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I be permitted 
to make just one observation at this time 
with reference to the discussion that has 
just ended, and which has been very inter- 
esting, I am sure, to all, and doubtless in- 
structive to many who may not have given 
as much thought as others to this particu- 
lar item. 

In the closing remarks made by the mover, 
he referred to the fact that, notwithstanding 
the utterances of gentlemen representing the 
employers, there were instances where the 
right of men to organize was not yet ac- 
corded. That is very true. From' day to 
day instances of that fact come before 
the Department of Labour — instances in 
which individuals complain that they 
have begn dismissed from the service of 
their employers because they had recently 
joined a labour union which had not pre- 
viously existed in their factory. But I 
think there are two sides to that question. 
We must accept as the general opinioT 
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held by employers the expression on the 
part of the employers here, that so far as 
they are concerned, and so far as they 
represerit the various industries, it is their 
opinion that there ought not to be any 
objection or opposition to men belonging 
to a labour union. Likewise, the employers 
njight say that, notwithstanding that re- 
presentatives of labour at this Conference 
have gone on record as stating emphati- 
cally that they desire and propose to ob- 
serve contracts, 'yet there are instances 
where workmen have not at all times ob- 
served their obligations. But I think the 
employers should, and will on this occa- 
sion, accept in good faith the assertion 
made by the representatives of labour that 
it is their intention henceforth to adhere 
more closely, if possible, to any obliga- 
tions which they may have undertaken. 
That being true, I have high hope of the 
influence upon those outside this conven- 
tion hall who have not heretofore been 
observing their obligations, either on the 
one hand or on the other, and that tor 
the future the result of this Conference 
will be very beneficial and far-reaching in 
its effect upon the minds of the people, 
both employers and employed, throughout 
this Dominion. 

Before proceeding with the next item on 
the agenda, I would again ask the honour- 
able gentleman who has favoured us with 
his presence during the week, but who ap- 
pears to be bashful and does not always 
take his place at the front of the hall, to 
come forward. I refer to Hon. Mackenzie 
King. I would rather see him here than 
at the back of the hall. 

Mr. King accepted the invitation. 

JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS. 

DISCUSSION— THE QUESTION REFERRED 
TO COMMITTEE. 

The ClTAIRiMAN: The next item of busi- 
ness before the Conference is the con- 
sideration of item No. 5 of the revised 
agenda, which is as follows : 

Consideration of : 

(a) the recommenclations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations in favour of 
the establishment of a bureau to promote the 
establishment and development of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils ; 

(b) the further recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
regarding the establishment of Joint Plant and 
Industrial Councils. 

I assume that the repr^esentatives on 
each side who are to deal with this subject 
are ready to proceed. 



Sir WILLIAM HEARST (Premier oi ' 
Ontario) : I desire to make a statement, 
Mr. Chairman, before we enter upon this 
item of the programme. I rise simply to 
tell the Congress that the representatives 
of the provinces intend to meet at 4 
o'clock to discuss questions which have 
been before the meeting and to decide. on 
the method of action that we think proper 
on behalf of the provinces. So the Con- 
gress will understand that when we with- 
draw at 4 o'clock it is not out of any lack 
of interest in the proceedings or by reason 
of any discourtesy to whoever may have 
the floor at that time. 

Mr. T. A. STEVENSON: Mr. Chairman, 
I rise on a question of privilege. I, want 
to note a correction regarding an item ap- 
pearing in last evening's Journal. It says : 

Col. Cantley, who spoke for what is known 
in the Conference as the "Third Group," sup- 
ported the manufacturers, declaring that ho 
considered the universal ap{>lication of an eight- 
hour day impossible. 

I want to say, as a member of the Third 
Group, that Col. Cantley did not speak for 
the. Third Group; he spoke as an indi- 
vidual. He certainly, did not voice my 
sentiments on the eight-hour question. I 
belong to an organization that has worked 
to get the eight-hour basis for the last 
fourteen years, and as far as my personal 
views in the matter are concerned I think 
the eight-hour day could just as well be 
made universal as it has been applied in 
the printing trade of the North American 
continent. Therefore, I repeat. Col. Cant- 
ley did not express my views when he made 
that statement. 

Dr. D. STEACHAN (Sarnia) : In addi- 
tion to my appreciation of being an humble 
member of this Conference, I consider it a 
very great honour to be asked to introdnce 
this particular question — the establishment 
of Joint Industrial Councils in the indus- 
tries of Canada. I can assure you that I 
do not intend to occi*py the time of the 
Conference at any great length; but I may 
be allowed to say that I think it is very 
meet that I should open this subject. How 
to open it is rather a more difficult prob- 
lem than might perhaps appear to many 
of you who are sitting around in ease in 
Zion at this particular moment. However, 
I believe I am for the first time in this 
Conference introducing a matter that is not 
contentious. I believe, moreover, that I 
am introducing a matter that touches the 
very heart of the occasion for which we 
are gathered together here to-day. We 
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have grown very much in the last few 
years. We have learned many things' from 
the war. It seems almost out of place to 
refer to the war or to' use it as an illustra- 
tion at this particular time; but I fancy 
that I am within the judgment of every 
one when I say that the war was fought 
that there might be decent relations be- 
tween nations, and if there is one lesson 
.that we have learned from the war and are 
■trying to put into effect day by day, it is, 
I thinlc, that at any rate there should be 
decent relations between man and man 
in the carrying on of the industries of, this 
iCountry. 

For that reason there has come into effect, 
of comparatively recent date, in the last 
few years, a very serious attempt to settle 
the difficulties that arise from time to time 
—difficulties that are sure to arise when 
human individuals are dealing with human 
individuals. It is a serious attempt to 
settle these difficulties by getting together 
and overcoming them as men ought to do, 
and that is the reason why there has come 
into being this very idea of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils. 

I am perfectly sure that every one will 
agree that there are two ways of settling 
our difficulties. One is by fighting; and 
I need not enlarge upon that to say that 
if a fight occurs both sides lose. I think 
everybody on this side of the Conference 
or on the other will acknowledge that. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe there is any 
other way of settling a difficulty apart from 
the method of getting together and settling 
it amicably. What is the nature of the 
Joint Industrial Councils that have come 
into existence in the last few years? What 
is the idea underlying them? It is that 
we recognize one another's rights, and 
when differences arise • we come together 
and say that we will meet at, a com- 
mon table in order that we may look 
into one another's faces, .that we may 
understand one another and recognize 
our differences, and settle them as new 
light comes to us from time to time. 
The Royal Commission in their wisdom 
have suggested a certain form of joint in- 
dustrial councils. I do not believe this 
country is ready, I do not believe the Royal 
Commission themselves were ready, and I 
do not believe the industries are ready, to 
have any particular form of industrial coun- 
cils recommended at the present time. I 
say that advisedly, because of the experi- 
ence I have had in connection with the com- 
pany I represent. 

I suppf'se it is fairly well known that the 
Imperial Oil 'Company put into operation 



a joint industrial council, or an industrial 
plan as it is called. This is not the Colo- 
rado plan; it is not the Rockefeller plan, 
if there is such a plan; it is not the Whitley 
plan; it is not the Leiitch plan; it is simply 
the Imperial Oil plan. It was put into 
effect because s of the condition that we 
found in our own plant. We put in a plant 
that we thought would fit into conditions 
that we have; and what are these conditions? 
They are not extraordinary conditions; they 
are conditions that we have in our various 
plants where there are union men and non- 
union men. The underlying thing that we 
had in our mind in putting this plan into 
effect was that there should be an oppor- 
tunity for conference, that we should be 
able to get together, that we should put 
into effect the right kind of collective bar- 
gaining — and collective bargaining is not 
collective haggling^ but collective bargain- 
ing. But the main thing underlying all is 
that we should get together and try hon- 
estly and fairly to come to a settlement 
of the difficulties that are sure to arise 
from week to week and from month to 
month in the management of a large con- 
cern. 

We have had eight months of this plan. 
During that eight months we have had 
twenty-eight conferences; we have settled 
one hundred and nineteen questions, and 
we have settled them satisfactorily. I read , 
to you to-day a quotation from jne of the 
resolutions passed by the men themselves, 
and I just want to read to you a sentence 
or two that I read before the Royal Com- 
mission. I do not suppose everybody read 
it, because I do not suppose everybody does 
read what I say. But this is the conclu- 
sion that I came to, after the most serious 
consideration of ihe work to which I have 
devoted myself during the past year. This 
is what I said: 

I believe in the plan because I feel that 
any medium which forces men of varying 
opinions to sit down face to face, weelt after 
weelt, in an open^ untramraelle'd exchange of 
views, must result in a fairly even balance 
of the rights o£ each being ultimately esta- 
blished. In all the negotiations conducted under 
OUT plan I cannot remember when labour has 
lost ffround. Neither our labour nor our 
executives are dreamers enough, however, to 
believe that they have found the panacea for 
all the ills of the industrial world. It is difB- 
cult to devise machinery for the adiustment of 
the human relations, but In practical operation 
the Industrial Representation Plan of the Com- 
pany has proved a great advance over any 
other attempt at \the solution of modern 
industrial problems which has come under my 
observation. 

That; Mr. Chairman, and gen„leinen, is 
as far as I am prepared to go to-day. This 
thing is in its experimental stage. I do 
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not believe it is possible to introduce the 
Whitley plan into Canada at the present 
time. I am rather surprised that 
any man who ought to know the 
conditions in England, as he says he 
does, or that any man who 
ought to know the conditions in Canada, 
as he says he does, should deliberately 
come before this Oonterence, and seriously 
propose the introduction of the Whitley 
plan in this country for the carrying on 
of our industries to-day — w(hy? Because 
the Whitley plan meians, first, before you 
can bring it into operation, that you have 
to make the conditions; you have to con- 
struct the conditions for the purpose of 
putting • on top of them the ready'-onade 
plan. It cannot be done; it would be stupid 
to try that, I think. What, is the other 
■thing to do? It is to -try to understand the 
conditions that we have to-'day, and to get 
some plan, I do not caire wbait it may be. 
There are dozen® of plans in operation in 
this country to-day that no one ' has ever 
heard of. Since I have come to this Con- 
ference I have heard of plan aftex plan 
tihiaJt east and west batve been 'adopted, 
independently of us and independently of 
others, and tlhey have come to the same 
result— 'an opportunity for the miamagement 
and men to come together for the purpose 
of settling their difficulties. What is the 
main thing -ifter all? It is to bring back 
into our companies the thing that has been 
lost by the enlargement of industry — the 
human touch. I contend, from the experi- 
ence I hav^ had' — and I ami perfectly cer- 
tain that the gentleman who knows more 
about this thing than any other man in 
the Dominion could well say the same thing 
— that it is not a question o1 machinery. 
Your machinery is no good, your plans are 
no good, unless they- have laJt their very 
heart and centre the thing that we have 
been losing— 'the human, personal touch. 

You men have been working for the 
recognition of the union. Do you know 
w'hat you ask for? Do you know what you 
want? It is not the recognition of the 
union or of some mechanical plant; it is 
the recognition of the individual soul, and 
that is what I,' if I were you, would fig'ht 
for. I should not fight that. I should 
be recognized as a brajss tag, but for the 
recognition of personality and inddviduality. 
I should fight that I should be recognized 
as a man; and that is what this plan that 
we have put into effect does to-day. 

It may be criticised, and I am sure it 
will ; it may be' found fault with by some 
of you men, and I am sure it will, because 



you do not understand it — that is the reason 
you will find fault with it. But I want 
you to recognize this one great thing, tiha/t 
men on one side and men on' the other side 
will confer in a humian,. personal way, and 
try to settle their difiBculties as man to man. 

Do you recommend, do I recommend, the 
esitablishment of a bureau for tihe purpose 
of putting this system into effect? I have 
not very largely consulted the men round 
about me; but if I were expressing here 
my own view about this ■ matter, I would 
say that I believe that about as far as any 
Grbvemment ought to go to-day in Oanada 
^vould be to express their belief, and to 
recommend very seriously to the attention 
of all industries, that there should be a 
way open in every industry for conference 
and ithe bringing together of men and man- 
agements for the mutual benefit of the in- 
dustry; but as to suggesting any plan or 
any mechanical device, I should say that 
the time for that has not arrived. 

Now,- the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission for the esitablishment of a 
bureau to promote the development of joint 
industrial councils causes me to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am afraid of bureaus. 
We have so many that we are knocking 
against them every day. I am afraid of a 
bureau in connection with this work. T 
do not know wfhether it vrould be infra dig. 
or foolish of me to give a little of my own 
experience. When I was asked by the Im- 
perial Oil Company to take Charge 
of this work and put it into 
eHeot, day by day the director.^ 
were asking me, "Well, what are you?" The 
one thing I wanted to emphasize, according 
to the light I had about it, was: this is to 
be no bureau; it is to be no department. 
" Well, but what are you?" I said. " That 
does not make any difference; I do not 
know what I am ; but it is the directors Who 
are going to be responsible for this thing. 
It is going to be no department, no bureau; 
it must be the directors who put this into 
enect; that is the directors must come into 
contact with the men." Finally the day 
came when I had to declare myself and to 
declare what position or title I was going 
to take. I suppose you can hardly guess 
the title I chose; but, being Scotch, I am 
ambitioi&s and would like to control the 
whole thing some day, and I said : " My 
idea is that I be assistant to the president, 
with the idea that I be next in command." 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Dr. STRACHAN: This is not a joke. I 
am serious about this thing. I did m t 
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want it to be regarded as some mere depart- 
ment and myself considered a clerk. What 
I wanted was that the president himself 
should be directly responsible and should 
accept responsibility for coming into per- 
sonal contact with those men through me. 

Now, how has this thing worked out? 
We have had only eight months' experi- 
ence, but so far the plan has worked out 
all right. Whether or not it is going to 
wurk to-morrow, I cannot say. I can go 
this far, however, and say that if we get 
any fair chance and ii the boys that we 
are dealing with are willing to play the 
game as fair as we want to play it, and — ^I 

tay tJhis deliberately if they are willing 

to play the game as fair as the direeto.s 
that I know want to play it, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it will be a 
success. 

There are one or two things that I think 
ought to make it la success. In the first 
place, in the company to which I refer 
every man has a square deal, and that is 
the motto of this Industrial Representation 
plan. No man can be dismissed by a fore- 
man without a fair hearing. That is anr 
other good thing. There is no discrimina- 
tion for membership or nonr-membership in 
any organisation, even in any church, even 
non-Presbyterian. Now, that is going a long 
wav. 

You ask: Do the recommendations that 
come up from these men receive any atten- 
tion? 1 can tell yoa one incident at any 
rate that has happened. A foreman dis- 
missed a man. Ihat man appealed, and 
the matter came before the council, and 
the ouestion was thrashed out, and the 
council unanimously decided that the man 
had got a raw deal and should not have 
been dismissed. He was put back on his 
job within five days. That is worth some- 
thing. 

A DELEGATE : Did he get his pay? 

Dr. STEACHAN: I do not believe the 
man was thinking about his pay. He was 
thinking about something that was infinite- 
ly greater. 

A DELEGATE: He was not a Scotchman. 

Dr. STEACHAN: If the great Prophet of 
two thousand years ago had lived to-day, 
instead of saying, " Man shall not live by 
bread alone," he would have said, " Man 
shall not live by wages alone." 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have said 
all that is necessary. I believe in the In- 
dustrial Eepresentation plan. I do not be- 
lieve we have arrived at a time when any 



Government can make out any particular 
plan. I am a little troubled about the erec- 
tion of a bureau; but I believe the Govem- 
ment can do a great d€al when this matter 
is brought to their attention, recommending 
employers and employees in all industries 
to make some arrangement by which they 
can get together and settle the difficulties 
which may arise from time to. time. 

Mr. TOM 1VI00RE (Ottawa): Mr. Chair- 
man, the last speaier has just referred to 
two thousand years ago. The occupation 
credited to that Prophet will be well 
within the memory of all, and also what 
was done to him. I chance to be in the 
same position to-day, and I think they have 
about crucified me by giving me the task 
of replying. 

It is very difficult to criticize or analyze 
the plans or the ideas of one who, you feel 
confident, is sincere in what he is preaching, 
and I am well satisfied tha^ the last 
speaker, without shadow of doubt, believes 
absolutely with the deepest sincerity in all 
that he has said. I am well satisfied that 
he believes without shadow of doubt that 
almost the panacea for the time being has 
been found in the solution that has been 
attempted in the plant over which he has 
control. 

As to the advisability of meeting, man to 
man, there can be no contention. We must 
agree that that item at all events is non- 
contentious. The process of development 
of industry demands that different methods 
shall be employed to those that have been, 
employed in the past, to the detriment not 
only of industry but of all civilization itself. 
Therefore, when we speak of this important 
subject of Industrial Councils, I believe 
that we are speaking of soiriething which 
marks an epoch in industrial social life, 
which means not only to us but to all the 
breaking down of the barriers of industrial 
autocracy. It is with that idea that co- 
operation must be entered into. It must 
not be with the idea of conceeding on one 
side or demanding on the other. It must 
be with the idea of the equality of the 
managerial ability with that of the labour 
that produces in the factory. Therefore, 
when I speak of Industrial Councils for 
myself and for those on this side of the 
House I speak of them not only for the pur- 
pose of consolidating workmen, as Mr. 
Shachan said, but for the purpose of reach- 
ing definite conclusions for the advance- 
ment of the democracy in industry which 
we all so much desire. 

Having admitted almost unanimously I 
think, the necessity i for Councils, the 
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question naturally arises as to what form 
they shall take. What is the price which 
must be paid for the institution of Coun- 
cils of this kind? There is nothing obtained 
in this world unless a price is paid. The 
victories which we have won on the battle- 
fields claimed their price, and the indus- 
trial democracy of to-day will claim its 
price from both sides. It will claim its 
price from the employer of the past who 
has said :"This is my industry; I am going 
to control it." That class of employer is 
happily fading away, but still he is far too 
numerous for the industrial peace of this 
country. It will claim its price from the 
employee, who must realize that with the 
opportunities of meeting in conference goes 
the responsibility of being more than a 
machine in the industry in which he is em- 
ployed. But if we are told that' the price 
of the Councils must also be a sacrifice of 
the organization that we have built up, then 
I want to say candidly that there is little 
opportunity for these Councils being in- 
stituted at the present day. 

Eoughly speaking, there are three dif- 
ferent kinds of Industrial Councils. One 
is most commonly known as the Rockefel- 
ler plan. Included in that naturally would 
be the Imperial Oil Company's plan, the 
International Harvester _ plan, and others 
of similar denominations. I say included 
in that, for the simple reason that the base 
of the plan is the same base, though the 
detail may vary according to the circum- 
stances. The base of the Rockefeller plan 
is the non-recognition of trades unions. I 
make that statement knowing full well the 
responsibili'ty of a statement of that kind. 
The gentleman has referred to the Imperial 
Oil Company's plan, as to which we find 
there this ■declaration: "The Company will 
maintain an open .^op, without discrim- 
ination against unions or against any man 
on the ground of creed, race, colouir," etc. 
There are many ways of destroying trades 
unions, and they have nearly all been 
tried except the one of agreeing to them, 
but seeing that they do not operate and 
function; and this is the design of the 
plans which are based on 'the Rockefeller 
plan. I want to make clear what I mean 
by that. I believe that all the so-called 
Rockefeller plans contain a clause about 
not discriminating against trades unions. 
Take the International Harvester Com- 
pany's plan, which contains one headed 
"No Discrimination," saying: "There shall 
be no discrimination under this plan 
against any employee because of race, 
political belief, religious belief," etc. You 



will find that coiamon to them all; and 
what does it mean? It means that you say 
to youir employee thait he can belong to 
a Trades Union if he likes, but so far as 
the matters which Trades Unions are form- 
ed to function upon ,are concerned, it is 
unnecessary for him to belong to the 
union, because you have sujbstituted some- 
tthing in your plan that replaced dt. It 
might he that the spirit in every man is 
so strong for Trades Unionism that he 
would survive under a oomdition of that 
kind; but we usually find that if, in the 
earlier days of the plan, a certain degree 
of concession is made in the operation of 
a plan of that kind, it so operates that the 
average man thinks he is going to accom- 
plish something witihout the co-operation 
of his fellow-workexs outside of that parti- 
oular plant. Therefore, knowing that, 
knowing -w^hat its ultimate operations lead 
to, I ■sa.y deliberately that that single 
clause, if it were made general, would 
mean the desitruction of trades unionis'm. 

You may ask: "Why should you be 
afraid of that if it accomplishes the indus- 
trial peace which we are after?" There are 
many kinds of peace. Sir, I think that 
probably the most logical and the final 
conclusion of a peaceful community would 
be found in a grave-yard. We do not want 
industrial peace which is brought about 
by industrial suJbimission. The Trades 
Unions — ^and this interlocks somewhat 
with a subject which has gone toefore— 
the trades unions resist plans of that 
nature. Conflict occurs' sooner or later 
where plans of that kind have been put 
into operation, because we know rthat once 
the power of the Trades Union has been 
destroyed there is no real protection behind 
the men who constitute the members of 
Councils of -that description. 

Recently in the western pant of our 
country there came into operation a move- - 
ment rebellious against the International 
Trades Union movement. It claimed to be 
a purely Canadian one. The International 
Trades Union movement resisted tliat 
because they knew that it was wrong; 
they knew that it would destroy not only 
the power of the movement that we repre- 
sent, but that it was leading men on the 
wrong basis — the method of force — to 
accomplish what they wanted. The argu- 
ment holds in regard to this type of 
Industrial Councils. The employer does 
not relinquisih one ounce of his power to 
control his industry through the operation 
of those Councils; but little by Qittle, as 
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the worker separates himseU from otbes 
workers, he relinquishes his power tmtil 
the time arrives when they are one more 
in equal balance, and the employer can 
benevolently continue, or he can unscrup- 
ulously deal with his men and reinstate all 
the autocracy that he had previously 
possessed. 

Trades Unionism is not willing to give 
■up that wihich it has puichased at a price. 
Trades Unionism knows only too well ,by 
experience what it wants. Trades Unionism 
is not an experiment of nine months; it 
is a human experience of centuries: 
Therefore when we have the machinery 
and the methods of op-operation established, 
why should we at the first offer take an 
experiment, something that we know 
nothing of, something that may ultimately 
come to be right, and throw aside that 
what has cost so much to. obtain? When 
you ask men and woman, members of the 
Trades Union movement, to forget their 
Trades Unionism and to co-operate in Coun- 
cils based on the Eockefeller plan, you ar^ 
asking them something that it is impossible 
to give. Men and women who have spent 
their lives building up this movement, and 
' who have seen its errors and attempted to 
correct them from year to year, who have 
confidence in the experience they have 
gained, who know that it can settle the 
industrial problems if given a tree oppor- 
tunity, given the right of Council, given 
the right of expression, removing all the 
obstacles to its fullest development — know- 
ing that it oan do that, why should we 
ask for new machinery that is not tested 
and that we know nothing of? Why should 
you ask those men and women to forget all 
about that machinery, and to try some- 
thing new? In England they have realized 
the foolishness of a request of that parti- 
cular kind. In other countries they have 
realized the foolishness of asking men to 
relinquish that which they themselves have 
built up. And if there is one thing in- co- 
operation more than another, it is the feel- 
ing of confidence, the feeling of power, the 
feeling of responsibility thait is given by 
operating the machinery that you yourself 
have built, and not that which somebody 
has donated to you. Therefore when we 
say to you that we want Industrial Coun- 
cils, the Trades Union movement has stood 
ready at all times to establish Councils, 
and has desired and requested through its 
whoie history the opportunity to meet across 
the table and discuss these things. By its 



knowledge and ex^rieince it has provided 
the machinery to do this. 

When we ask you this," are we doing any- 
thing alien to the spirit of the age? Earlier 
in the day reference was made to the Indu's- 
trial Councils report, where it said that 
the progress of industrial development must 
be step by step, based on the experience 
of the step before. We know well enough, 
and we think the community knows, that 
the Trades Union has been built up step 
by step. This is the logical developlment 
of the steps that have been taken, and 
instead of following in logical sequence 
and going the next step higher, you say, 
"Come across on to a new ladder and see 
how you like the rungs of this one." I 
say to you, gentlemen, it you are sincere 
and frank come out and say:' "We want 
co-operation, and we are willing to use the 
machinery that has proved itself capable 
of giving co-operation." 

The great milroads of this country have 
been pointed to, even by some whom we 
might class as opponents of Trades Union- 
ism, as an example of the co-operation 
which is possible through the Trades Union 
movement. The railroads have practically ' 
an Industrial Council over the Dominion 
of Canada. You have the Railway War 
Adjustment Board, where the representa- 
tives of the Industrial Trades Unions meet 
with the managerial end of the railroads 
and settle their disturbances and disputes, 
and since the inception of that Board there 
has not been a" strike or a dispute that has 
been unsettled. 

The Printing Trade has been referred to. 
A document that I have had the opportun- 
ity of reading, which some of you may 
have had, shows how Trades Unions oper- 
ate for the establishment of industrial har- 
mony and cpnoiliation in the International 
Typothetae. They are not afraid of the 
men. from the United States being .a" part 
of it, on either the employers' side or the 
employees' side. That came about only 
after a deplorable conflict which was re- 
ferred to earlier in these sessions, when 
millions of dollars were spent to demon- 
strate the ixiwer of Trades Unionism. 

Councils are operating also in this coun- 
try. In the city of . Toronto there is a 
Building Trades Council; another one in 
the city of Ottawa, to which Mr. Anglin 
referred. Those are based, not on the non- 
rscognition of Trades Unions, but on their 
recognition; and there is an important 
feature attached to that. Whether it is in 
the building trade or in any other industry 
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or in a factory, you cannot have any man 
speak for other men unless he has means 
of communicattion and conference with 
those men. You cannot elect 'a represent- 
ative in any^ department of your plant who 
can represent those men unless he meets 
and confers with them; and if he so meets 
and confers, you have a measure of organ- 
izatdon. But if it is correct to recognize a 
measure of orgianization, why not frankly 
recognize the fulness of organization and 
regular conference ? Therefore when you 
take a representative of the Trades Union 
you are not taking a man who is speaking 
his individual opinion, but one who is 
transierring into those Council chambers 
that which he knows the other workers 
themselves desire. But when you come to 
the individual representative in this so- 
called plant system, you are destrjying 
that unity, that -conference between the 
■individual representative and the rest of 
the wcrkers, and sooner or later c:)nfiict 
occurs. 

Only very recently the International Har- 
vester Company, which is headed by a man 
who, I believe, is desirous of being just 
and upright, and whose Council was formed 
with the fullest intention of doiug right, 
became involved in i dej.lorable strike; 
and why? My simple belief is, because the 
men acting on that Council, though acting 
in good faith, did not know the aspirations, 
the hopes, and the desires of the men for 
whom they were attempting to spea,k. 
Therefore, on that ground alone, it is abso- 
lutely essential, if you are to have success 
in your Councils, that you recognize the 
official mouthpiece of the Trades Union 
workers themselves. I would like to read 
you a little extract in that respect from 
the Whitley Councils report. I know that 
this refers to England, but it is worth 
while to read it: 

Moreover, it is essential that the' organization 
at each of these three stages should proceed 
on a common principle, -and that the greatest 
measure of common action between them should 
be secured. It is also of the highest Importance 
that the scheme making provision for those 
committee and councils should be such as to 
secure the support of the Trades Unions and 
Employers' Associations concerned. Its design 
should be a matter for agreement between these 
organizations. 

What is, true in that declaration is true 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

Just here I want to correct some state- 
ments which have been made which would 
leave a wrong impression relative to the 
Trades Union movement of this country. 
It has been stated that we were one-eighth, 
one-tenth — and I do not know what other 



degrees of inefficiency have been mentioned 
as the proportion in the organizations of 
this country. The figures which you sub- 
mitted. Sir, showed that there were reports 
from approximately 600,000 workers, which 
you stated in the first or second day's pro- 
ceedings, was over fifty per cent of the 
industrial workers of this country. That 
means that we have just over a million 
workers in this country. The Trades Union 
movement records issued by the Labour 
Department in 1918 show that there are 
246,000 organized workers, which means 
25 per cent of the total number. But that 
is the record up to December, 1918; and let 
me say, as the representative of the organ- 
ied labour movement of the Dominion 
of Canada, that the movement we represent 
has increased fifty per cent in numbers 
during the last year alone. When you ask 
whether we as a minority have a right to 
speak for the workers, I want to ask you 
how many strikes have you known for re- 
fusal to accept that which the organized 
workers hav« obtained for the unorganized 
workers? Have you known them often take 
action "in that respect? I venture to say, 
Sir, that in almost every instance the un- 
organized worker has said : " That is what 
I wanted, but I did not know how to go 
about it." In almost every instance they 
are willing to accept the decisions arrived 
at by the organized workers. There is a 
reason for that, which is very simple — that 
the men and women composing the Trades 
Union movement are of the same flesh and 
blood, of the same class, with the same 
aspirations and the same difficulties, as the 
others alongside of whom they are working. 
Therefore when they meet in conference 
and arrange on a common understanding, ^ 
it is only logical to assume that it repre- 
sents the desires of even those who are 
not at that conference. I have in mind. 
Sir, that our political records will show 
that the average representative in Parlia- 
ment is not elected by the majority of the 
constituents. If you take the number of 
votes cast you will usually find that he 
has been voted for by a minority of the 
electors in the constituency he represents. 
Yet no one ever disputes the right of that 
man to sit for the constituency. It is just 
the same in the Trades Union movement; 
so that you need have no fear of its leading 
to industrial strife to obtain recognition 
for Councils which are got from the ranks 
of organized labour. 

There is another plan. Sir, to which I 
would like briefly to refer : that is, so-called 
Leitch plan, a plan founded and based on 
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the principles of the political oonBtitution 
of the Unite-d States. Under this plan the 
manager of the company is praxitically the 
dictator, or rather he becomes the President 
in order that the constitution may be 
similar to the political constitution; the 
managerial executives are the Senate, and 
the elected representatives from each de- 
partment are the lower house, or the House 
of Representatives. These meet and discuss 
what they want, and that is passed on for 
review to the Senate, and if it meets with 
the approval of the President when it 
reaches him, it is put into operation. This 
plan, in my estimation. Sir, means only 
one thing: it simply means that if that 
individual at the top is benevolently in- 
clined, there may be success, provided he 
remains so at all times; but if Jae is mali- 
ciously inclined, then it is autocracjr in 
its worst form. But even if he is benevo- 
lently inclined, I doubt its success, for the 
simple reason that it is pateinalism, and 
the workers of this or any other country 
do not desire, and entirely turn back, any 
offers of paternalism at this particular 
time. 

We want equality. Therefore we desire 
at this time to offer our co-operation, as 
we have offered it throughout- the history 
of the Trades Union movement. We desire 
to ask for your co-operation in the establish- 
ment of these Councils throughout the 
country. We desire you to open your minds 
and to get rid of your suspicions and doubts 
as to what the Trades Union will do with 
its power. We desire you to help along the 
development of all that is highest in the 
human being by co-operation and encoura- 
gement rather than resistance. King Canute 
sat and waved back the ocean, yet the tide 
came along. Employers for a hundred 
years have sat and waved back the Trades 
Unions, but they still roll along in ever- 
increasing numbers; and, gentlemen, I 
want to say to you that, whether you will 
it or not, the Trades Unions of this country 
will continue to exist and they will continue 
to be an ever-growing factor. If they are 
met with resistance, if they have to build 
themselves up in the face of opposition, do 
not expect that the same tolerance can be 
exhibited by men who have had to fight 
every inch of the way, as if the same things 
were conceded to them in a spirit of 
equality. 

Therefore look ahead. Say that now is 
the time for a frank recognition, l^ven if 
the institution of these Councils does mean 
the complete unionization of this country, 
let us have them. It does not necessarily 



follow that if you have representatives from 
Trades Unions every man must be a mem- 
ber of a Trades Union, or that, in other 
words, there must be a closed iSihop. The 
railroad brotherhoods have not the closed 
shop in all instances. There are non- 
union men working, but they are sa- 
tisfied to have the representatives 
of organized labour represent them 
en their National Industrial Councils. And 
so it is in other trades. If you believe in 
the right of men to organize, if you believe 
in the fullest freedom to organize, then 
remove this obstacle of the fear which is 
in the minds of underpaid men and women 
workers, who dare not join an organization 
in case it may mean losing their employ- 
ment; who are chained to the little industry 
in the factory wherein they work, by econo- 
mic sun-Qundings. Remove that fear and 
say to them: "We recognize that the basis 
of future co-operation is organization. You 
are not organized. We are not forcing you 
to organize, but we give you the fullest 
liberty and freedom to do so, in order that 
you may co-operate with us. We are willing 
to take your representatives, when you are 
organized, as the basis of the representation 
on these Councils." Say that, gentlemen, 
and you will have no trouble so far as the 
operation of the Councils is concerned. 

But I would be foolish to say, or to lea^ 
any one to believe, that the institution of , 
Councils, of itself, would remove every 
diflSiculty from the ' industrial field, either 
in this or in any other country. There may 
be times when with the utmost honesty 
of intention, with the utmost desire for 
o6-opsrajfcion, a clash of ideas will come. 
We hope that the clash will not occur 
often. We are living in different environ- 
ments, and our duties require us to look 
upon life with different eyes. We try our 
best to look upon it from the viewpoint 
of the other man, but we are not success- 
ful in doing so as fully as he himself can 
do it. Therefore you must expect that 
sometimes these clashes will come. But 
1 am confident that if these Councils are 
established, with the full and free recog- 
nition of the Trades Union basis, and if 
all doubt is removed from the minds of 
the workers that this is only a subterfuge 
to prevent their further organization in the 
Trades Union channel, the larger percent- 
age of our present industrial disputes will 
be eliminated. But I am satisfied also that 
there will have to go with it that feeling 
of lifting up — of sharing, if you like, some 
of the benefits of industry with those who 
compose the Councils. 
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I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, over my 
time, and I am sorry to have taken so long, 
but I feel the importance of this particular 
subject. I recognize that there are indus- 
tries in this country that are not. organized, 
and that there are many which are only 
partly organized. We have no desire to 
hinder men because they are unorganized 
from having a Council; we have no desire 
to say to the employers that they must 
organize their men into Trades Unions 
before a Council is established; but we do 
say that if the men of themselves, or the 
women of themselves, desire a Council it 
should be given to them. The employers 
should declare, as is done in the case of 
the British councils, that, realizing that 
full success comes from organization, they 
jegard the establishment of a Council under 
imorganized conditions as only a temporary 
measure, and they want to encourage the 
employees and advise and help them to- 
wards forming an organization, so that the 
best results may be achieved. 

In order to do this, Mr.' Chairman, the 
second part of the recommendation is ne- 
cessary. It is necessary that there shoujd 
be, throughout the length and breadth pf 
the country, some agency that can place 
these facts before the employers and the 
employees, so that their activities may be 
directed into the proper' channels, and for 
that purpose the establishment of a bureau 
is appreciated by us and receives our ap- 
probation. We believe that the Department 
of Labour should create a separate bureau, 
with a separate of&cial, or separate officials 
if you like — those who are conversant with 
the Trades "Onion movement; those who are 
broad enough to know the troubles and the 
trials of the enjployer; those who can gather 
information as to what is going on with 
regard to councils throughout the civilized 
world, and can issue that to employers and 
employees alike, so that they may obtain 
the best of advice; who can send out officers, 
if necessary, in order to call and convene 
meetings to bring the parties together, in- 
stead of waiting until they drift together 
through some industrial dispute. We - are 
in agreement absolutely with the establish- 
ment of a bureau of this kind. 

Let us meet this issue fairly. Let us ask 
the Committee to come back with a report 
that councils should be established and a 
bureau organized; that the basis of those 
councils should be trades union representa- 
tion wherever the trades union exists, and 
that where it does not exist the fullest and 
frankest assistance towards the establish- 
ment of organized conditions should be 



given by the employer and the employee 
alike. 

Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING: Mr. 
iChairman, it was not my intention to take 
■any part in the discussion this afternoon, 
but Mr. Moore's remarks in regard to the 
importance of promoting union develop-, 
ment along the right lines are so wholly in 
accord with my own feelings and belief that 
I am sure he would not like, nor would any 
one in this gathering like, a false impres- 
sion to go abroad as to the significance of 
the industrial plan to which he has made 
a reference in the early part of his address. 
I rise, not to argue at all the merits of any 
industrial representation plan, but simply 
to make clear a matter of fact as to the real 
purport and intention of what he has spoken 
of as the Eockefeller Plan. I had some- 
thing to do with the genesis of this plan of 
industrial representation, and were I to 
say a few words to this gathering as to the 
circumstances which brought it into being, 
and the purpose it is intended to serve in 
the industry tp which it is applied, it would 
perhaps be helpfuj to all concerned. 

I was asked four or five years ago by the 
Rockefeller Foundation of New York if I 
would make a study of industrial relations 
■with a view of helping if possible to dis- 
'close those principles which applied to in- 
dustry would make for better relations be- 
tween employers and employed. I was 
named for that work by President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, who was one of the 
trustees of the Foundation. The trustee.i 
of the Foundation, when they asked me to 
undertake the study, did so, as I learned 
at the time, because they believed that 
having been in the Department of Labour 
of this c_ountry for a number of years as 
deputy minister and for some years as 
minister, I might perhSips be able to be 
of some service to industry generally in 
that particular study. I undertook it be- 
lieving that, while I had many limitations, 
I was perhaps better qualified to render a 
service to my fellowmen in that direction 
than in any other. 

I had scarcely started on this study when 
my attention became directed to one of the 
most serious industrial confircts thai has 
ever taken place on this continent; I mean 
the strike in the coal mines of Colorado, in 
which, as all persons here know, through 
differences between the militia and the 
workers, about one hundred women and 
children lost their lives and hundreds of 
families we7# left famished and starving. I 
jsaid to myself : What is the sense of making 
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a theoretical study to present to the people 
of this continent when there is a practical 
condition that requires loo'king into? And, 
•without being requested by any person so 
to do, I -went out to the state of Colorado 
imyself to use that particular state as a 
laboratory in which to demonstrate what 
could be done as a result of applying cer- 
tain principles in which I firmly believed. 

Before going I wrote to the Rockefeller 
Foundation and asked if the trustees had 
any objection to my taking that step. They 
replied that I was free to do as I wished, 
the responsibility was mine; I must take it 
and take the consequences — ^which I was 
ready to do. 

I wrote also to the Secretary of Labour in 
the United States, Mr. Wilson, whom I also 
interviewed, and asked him if he thought 
it was a wise step. He told me he would 
thank God for any man who would go out 
there and help to bring about better condi- 
tions. 

I took the same course with the late Mr. 
Seth Low, who had been appointed by the 
Government of the United States as a com- 
missiioner to inquire into conditions in 
Colorado. I asked if his commission had 
any objecton to my going and making this 
study. I did not wish to interfere with their 
line of work. Mr. Low replied in very much 
the same way that Mr. Wilson had done, 
only he went further. He said: " Mr. King, 
if you will go, with the experience that you 
have had in these industrial questions, I 
shall be glad to have our commission delay 
its going out and making its final report, 
for some months, so as to give a chance to 
the people of Colorado to work out this ques- 
tion in the way of a s;pttlement satisfactory 
to themselves, -if that is possible. 

When I reached Colorado I immediately 
saw the governor of the state and asked 
him if he had any objection to my making^ a 
study of conditions with a view of offering 
some suggestions. He was as cordial in his 
invitation as the other gentlemen had been 
in their expression of their desires. I had 
my secretary, Mr. F. A. McGregor, with me, 
and we spent some months interviewing the 
different people who had been connected 
with those troubles, in visits to the mines 
and mining camps concerned, seeing those 
who had been the leaders of the strike, and 
those who had taken part in it, also mem- 
bers of the State Government, the state 
militia and the employers, and in getting as 
full and complete an account of the situa- 
tion as was possible. ,- 

Looking over all the facts, it seemed to 
me that the situation came down to this: 



That the whole trouble might never have 
taken place had employers- and employees 
and their representatives come together to 
confer over the matters in dispute between 
them. The question was one mainly of 
recognition of the union. The men claimed 
that any man in the company's employ who - 
joined a union was dismissed; that the fore- 
men dismissed men in a summary way and 
there was no right of appeal; that when a 
man joined the union he was immediately 
thrown out of the company's employ. I 
found much to substantiate that contention, 
and it seemed to me that it was an entirely 
wrong procedure — that no hope of indus- 
trial peace would ever come in Colorado if 
employers were to take an attitude of non- 
conference with their employees, or if they 
were to take the position that their em- 
pl( yees were not to have the right to join 
a union, or if, when th«y joined a union, 
the foremen were to be free to dismiss arbi- 
trarily any men in the .company's employ. 
When I had gathered all the information 
that I could get together, T came, back to 
my residence here in Ottawa, examined that 
material, sifted it carefully, and drew up 
what seemed to me some of the outstand- 
ing principles that should be recognized if 
there was to be industrial peace in Colo- 
rado in the future. When I had drawn up 
a statement of what seemed to me was 
needed to improve conditions for the thou- 
sands of working people employed in the 
■coal industries of that great State, I sent 
that communication to Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who was president of the Foun- 
dation at the time, and who had an inter- 
est in the Colorado Fuel and. Iron Com- 
pany, one of the companies concerned. 1 
had met Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., in New York, 
and had had a few conversations with him. 
I had notvcome to know him well, but the 
little that I had seen of him made me be- 
lieve that there was a man in the United 
States, in the ranks of the employers of 
labour, whom the employees could count 
on4n the future— a man who was prepared, 
las between capital and labour, to stand 
at least for justice and fair play, if no other 
man on the continent of North America 
did. That was the impression I formed of 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr. So I sent my impres- 
sions and suggestions to him, and said, in 
effect: I think this is what is needed in Colo- 
rado. I think that to settle the troubles 
in Colorado, the companies must agree to 
allow their men to belong to unions. They 
must devise some machinery that will help 
to bring employers an-d employees together 
in conference. They must devise machinery 
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which will make it impossible for foremen 
or others to exercise arbitrary powers; and 
I think it would be well, if possible, for you 
to try to use your influence to have these 
principles adopted in the company in which 
you have an interest." I was writing him 
simply as an individual. Mr. Rockefeller, 
Jr., never knew when I went to Colorado 
•what was in my mind; he never knew until 
the day he received- a letter from me set- 
ting out these principles that I had ever 
thought of even communicating with him 
or with any one in connection with that 
company in regard to that situation. But 
I was not dealing with that question, ladies 
and gentlemen, because of any theoretical 
interest in it; I was dealing with it 
because it had to do with the lives 
and the welfare of human beings and the 
future of industry on this continent. So 
I took the step that seemed to me the 
practical one. And with what result? 
With the result that Mr. Rockefeller junior 
said to me : " Mr. King, if you will go out 
to Colorado again, and will talk to the man- 
agers of the company, and the men, in re- 
gard to the principles you have laid down, 
and if any influence of mine will be help- 
ful in getting those principles adopted, I 
will go out and help you get them applied 
in this industry." 

Before I went out — and I want to mention 
this particularly to Mr. Moore, because he 
has left the impression, I think, that the 
~plan adopted subsequently was intended in 
some way to operate against the trades 
unions — before I went out I saw personally 
the president and the secretary of the- 
United Mine Workers of America. I asked 
those gentlemen wh^at they wanted to have 
done in the matter of unionism in Colorado 
—whether they were urging that a contract 
should be entered into between the com- 
pany and the me;n, or whether there was 
any other particular stand that they were 
taking. What reply did they make? They 
spoke as reasonable men. They said: "Mr. 
King, the situation in Colorado has been 
such, owing to the state of civil war that 
has existed there, that it would be an im- 
possible thing to expect any employer or 
group of employers to enter into an agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers at this 
particular time. What we would like, if 
possible, is the recognition of the right of 
every man to join a union; and if the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company will give that 
right and see that is lived up to, we shall 
he more than satisfied at the present time." 
More than that, I told them what Mr. 
Rockefeller junior said to me, and they 



said: "If you go out, and if Mr. Rockfel- 
ler goes out, we will see that no officer of 
the United Mine Workers of America ap- 
proaches you with a view to asking the re- 
cognition of a contract at the present time, 
provided you stand for the right of the 
men to join the union if they desire to do 
so." That was before I went out the second 
time. 

I acted in accord with the views of these 
officers in the subsequent advice that I 
gave to the company in Colorado. I sug- 
gested that in any plan they drafted they 
should insert a clause stating that every 
man should have the right to join a union; 
that that should be one of the foundation 
principles of the plan, whatever it might 
be. That is the reason why that clause is 
in the Colorado plan. It is not there to 
take away from any man the right to join a 
union, but to give to every man a right 
which he had not had before. 

Now, what was the result of that visit of 
Mr. Rockfeller junior, and myself? A plan 
was drafted, in conference with the officers 
of the company, and the employees. Be- 
fore that plan was accepted by one side or 
the other, it was fully explained to the men 
selected by the employees to go into con- 
ference for the purpose of discussing it and 
making suggestions in regard to it. Not 
only was it discussed in that way, but it 
was printed in thirteen different languages 
and circulated, because in those particular 
coal mines there are many foreigners em- 
ployed. A secret ballot was taken among, 
the workmen in the different camps — there 
were some twenty or twenty-three diflerent 
mining communities affected — and with 
what result? The result was that 80 per 
cent of the workingmen voted to adopt that 
plan. That was the genesis and the origin 
of the Industrial Representation plan. That 
is how the plan came to have in it the 
clause to which I have referred; that is 
how it came to have in it a clause that no 
man was to be summarily dismissed; that 
is how it came to have in it a clause giv- 
ing the right of appeal in case of any al- 
leged injustice, and making provision for 
an appeal, not merely to the president of 
the company, but to the State of Colorado 
Industrial Commission. The last clause I 
urged very stronlg, because I felt that the 
state had appointed the commission for the 
purpose of seeing justice done to labour. 
I said : " It stands for the rights of the 
people, the rights of the community, the 
feurth party to industry. In any plan you 
draw up you must recognize this fourth 
party. Make the final appeal in case of 
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dispute to the State Commission." The 
company agreed to this appeal to the State 
Commission, notwithstanding it is com- 
posed almost exclusively of labour men. 

I might mention other clauses and ex- 
plain them, but I think I have said suffi- 
cient to show the nature and purpose of the 
plan and its genesis. I would have had 
no part in the concern one way or the 
other if it had been even remotely intended 
for the purpose of fighting the unions. I 
believe in labour unions. I believe that 
tlje progress which has been made in im- 
proving labour's condition has been made 
in a larger measure through unions than 
any other institution that I know of. But 
I do not believe, for that reason, that every- 
thing the unions have done is right, or that 
their methods, on all occasions, are right. 
I believe that they are capable of rendering 
services to the world yet undreamed of; 
but that it will never be if there is an at- 
titude of antagonism on the part of the 
unions on the one side and the employers 
on the other. It will be done only by show- 
ing the employers, who need educating just 
as much as labour does, the merits of op- 
erating with organized labour. I believe 
this plan in Colorado has had that effect. 

Up to the time' that the plan went into 
force the miners had not felt secure in 
joining unions, had not the right openly 
conceded; but where the plan went into 
effect they were free to join them. What 
is the position in Colorado to-day? A very 
large percentage of the miners are organ- 
ized. When the plan was applied to the 
steel works of the Colorado Steel and Iron 
■ iCompany a large proportion of the men 
were already organized. The representa- 
tives on the joint committee's to-day are 
very largely union men. For the first time 
you iiave the employers and the officers of 
unions dealing together, and each is begin- 
ning to see the stuff that the other is made 
of; the employers are beginning to see 
the stamina of men who have to contend 
on behalf of those who have to struggle in 
the world's battle for an existence. Both 
sides find there is not so much dividing 
them. Prejudice is being beaten down, be- 
cause they are getting to know there is a 
common humanity that unites all of us; 
that men do not differ very much in in- 
dividuality whether they be on one side of 
a qriestion or the other. 

Let me just say this further word to illMS- 
trate the effect of the outcome of that 
plan. I want the facts to speak for them- 
selves. I shall not make statements of my 
own. I ask you to look at the statement 



given out by the Fuel Administrator of the 
.United States in r^ard to the output of • 
coal during the -war. I am not unniindful 
of what has been said about my alleged 
indifference to war service. Some day I 
,shall have an opportunity of telling the 
people of Canada the kind of service that 
I tried to render the armies of the Allies, 
embracing our forces at the front. Mean- 
yrhile I ask you not to listen to my words, , 
bnt to look at the statement issued by 
the Fuel Administration of the United 
States as to the output of coal from the 
.mines of the United States while that coun- 
try was in the war — coal that was needed 
for the steel industries that were engaged 
in turning out munitions; coal that was 
needed to carry ships across the sea; coal 
ithat was needed in Italy, in France, and in 
other countries, and what will you find? 
,You will find that the greatest output of 
coal per man per day was from the mines 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
That is not a statement of mine, but the 
pfficial statement of the United States Gov- 
ernment. There was less loss of working 
time, less loss of working days, of absence 
from work, in those mines than in any 
pther mines in America. What accounts 
for that? Under this plan the men through 
their own representations were left to deal 
with the question of slackers themselves; 
they saw that the best energies of all the 
men were put into the work of getting out 
coal during the course of the war. These 
facts are more eloquent than any words, 
.and why? Because they are the truth. 

I think the s.batement was m^ade by Mr. 
Moore, I am s.UTe wholly unoonsciously, 
itih'at this plan deliberately cult into trades 
unions and tried to do away with the right 
to recognition of trades unions. I do not 
know about the Imperial Oil Company, be- 
cause I have not bad ito do with it. I 
have seen their plan, and it seems to me 
in some particulairs- to be very much a 
copy of the plan of whidh I am, speaking. 
But I can speak of one of the other oil 
companies, the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, Which emiploys large niimbens. of 
men, where a plan somewhiait similar exists 
at the present time. I cannot say wibat 
the fac'ts are in regard to all their refiner- 
ies; but in eithet Wlhite River or Sugaff 
Creek, Mr. Moore will find that pnactioally 
every man employed is a nnion man. He 
will find more than that: He will find thai 
there are signed aigrcements between the 
union and the company. And I migiht tell 
him this. That for years the company and 
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the unions had been agreeing with each 
other by •written memoranda and docu- 
ments. 

I was called into coinference to advise 
•the ■com'pany on its rel'aAions with itS' eni- 
ployeee. I am not betraydng any secrets, 
I think, -when I say that I drew attention 
to this method of dealing by memoranda, 
this seemingly unnecessaryily subterranean 
meithod of making 'an agreement which 
puirponted to be an agreement, and yet not 
coming out and saying so. I said: "Why 
do you noit put them into written contract 
form and let the people of the country see 
wiheie yo.u stand?" I do not know whether 
it was my advice tih'EUt helped to bring it 
about, but the aigreements are signed to- 
day, and they are working under this very 
plan. 

^ These plans, as I had conceived them, , 
viewed in a large way, are methods whereby 
the very thing th'ait Mr. Moore hopes for, 
ajs pei'ha.ps no one else in this room ho'pes, 
may be aocompli^ed; namely, bringing 
about) gradually of confidence on the pant 
of employers in tihe work of trades undonis, 
wihere trades unions respect their ■co'iutracts 
and control their labour. I think they 
have had that effect, already, and I think 
that unless we are big enough and strong 
enough not to care a continental for the 
prejudice that lattaohes to any name or any 
plan, but to look at the facts themselves, 
and judge on the merits, we will get no- 
where. 

So my belief and my advice is that while, 
as Mr. Strachan has well said, it would 
be a mistake to label any plan by any par- 
ticular name, if you can see in anything, 
no m'atter what it is called, the ithing that is 
miaking for right and justice and good, take 
it and make the best use of it that can be 
made; and with the use and development 
of it you will bring about in the end the 
larger object whiclh you have in view. It 
is in that way that the British constitution 
has been worked out. The one big thought 
that workingmen and emjployers should 
have ever before them is that they are 
engaged in the mightiest task that has 
ever been set, that of building up a con- 
stitution for our industrial society, buil- 
ding up a constitution for industry which 
will put the man who works with his hands 
on the same level and on the same pedestal 
of honour as the man who works with his 
brain or in any other way. When we reach 
that equality we shall have no further 
fear of industrial strife, but will go on 
seeking the furthuir , improvement of the 
69316—11 



lot of our fellow men and the prosperity 
of our country. 

Mr. A. C. HAY (Winnipeg): I have 
listened with great interest, Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, to the very fluent 
remarks of our esteemed friend, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King. Knowing full well that he 
represents the Rockefeller plan, and know- 
ing that I represent labour — it may be said 
that I misrepresent a certain group of 
labour, but I qualify that by staling that I 
represent what is recognized as the Inter- 
national Labour movement — I would state 
that I have in my hand a paragraph in 
regard to this beautiful steel corporation 
that Mr. King elaborates so greatly upon. 
It says: 

Hasty Palliatives. — Wilson and Gompers will 
confer at the White -House to-day, and I hear 
that the President plans another appeal to the 
nation in which the SteeJ Trust will be rebuked 
for its stubborn refusal to grant collective 
bargaining. 

That being so, I take the stand, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that we are 
here as labour representatives, not only to 
enunciate the idea of collective bargaining, 
and the principle of the recognition of 
unions, but to have a social democracy 
established by mutual understanding. I do 
not want to repeat anything that I said 
this morning; I do not want to cover any 
ground which has previously been covered; 
but if we want to arrive at a mutual under- 
standing, I would ask the gentlemen of the 
Opposition and the gentlemen on this side 
of the room to confine themselves to 
Canadian questions and Canadian ideals. 
Although I was called in the press an im- 
ported Scotch agitator, I am a Canadian 
citizen, and I recognize that my children 
being borne in Canada, T am here to re- 
present the Dominion of Canada. 

A DELEGATE: Is that One Big Union 
your policy now? 

Mr. HAY: I do not understand my 
friend here at all; his remark is out of 
place. I ain talking as a Canadian just 
now, but as an international oflBcer paid 
from the American side by an organization 
with headquarters in Cincinnati and a 
branch oflfice in Washington, D.C. My 
friend here asks me if I had something to 
do with the One Big Union. Well, I am 
out to fight the One Big Union, because I 
am an international officer. I maintain 
that force is no remedy; we must first 
find out the cause of the social unrest and 
apply the proper remedy. When it comes 
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to questions between workers and their 
employers I maintain that force is no 
remedy. 

The OHAIRMAJST: The 'Chair, desires 
again to remind speakers that they should 
confine their i remarks to the subject undet 
consideration, as time is passing rapidly. 

Mr. HAY: Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad that you have reminded me of that 
fact. I have been wandering in the Sahara 
desert, but I want to come back to state 
that as a representative of labour I am 
strongly opposed to the Rockefeller plan. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock, Ont.) : 
Dealing with clause a of Item No. 5, we 
on this side have to say that if a bureau 
is to be established it must be run on non- 
partisan lines; it must not advocate any 
particular kind of Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils. It might be promoted if the functions 
of the bureau were to be clearly defined 
as that of collecting and distributing in- 
formation regarding all kinds of plans, 
where such are in operation including, of 
course, Whitley Councils, Individual Plant 
Councils, etc., together with the views of 
responsible persons who either support or 
oppose such plans. I move that the item 
be. referred to the committee. 

Mr. FRED WELSH (Vancouver): I be- 
lieve that if any of the gentlemen here on 
the employers' side have any doubt as to 
the necessity of Industrial Councils, the 
only way to eliminate that doubt from their 
minds is to show them that it is good bus- 
iness. We will take the amount of time 
lost in useless strikes and unnecessary 
lockouts, when oftentimes by getting to- 
gether groups from both the emiployers 
and employees these matters could be 
easily adjusted, to the benefit of both grouips 
and that of the general public. I have had 
some experience in committees of this de- 
scription; being interested vitally in two 
of them. Where they have been in opera- 
tion we have found that by getting together 
we have been able to eliminate many petty 
grievances — mole hills which, without the 
work of the committee, would have be- 
come mountains. We know that many a 
strike has been started on small personr 
alities passed between employers and 
employees, which have gradually grown 
until they assumed the proportion of 
a large strike. I have a case in mind 
where 2,500 men quit or a period 
of ten days, owing to the discharge 
of one man from the works — a matter which 
I believe would have been totally unneces- 
sary if a committee had been in existence. 



as it could have been satisfactorily ad-" 
justed in a very few moments. 

I believe that possibly many employers 
have views too narrow to recognize the value 
of councils. Would it not be policy on the 
part of employers to have a Works Coun- 
cil operated by members of their firm and 
members from the regular wojkers meeting 
in a general conference and discussing 
their problems and the grievances of the 
workers? From that there might develop 
a Central Council for a section of country; 
at which every branch of industry 
would be represented, or every section 
of a trade. Surely it would be sure 
to the advantage of any employer to be 
able to meet with the other employers in 
his particular industry and form joint agree- 
ments throughout a whole section of 
country, so that their business could be 
brought to a common basis. Where the 
same wage scale and the same conditions 
apply in any industry, such a plan would 
be good for the employers as well as for 
the men. Only one body of men can be 
recognized in organizing such councils, be- 
cause there is. only one body organized. 

Employers oftentimes look upon their 
employees as belonging to them, yet we 
in the Trades tJnion movement have often 
noticed that an employee will wander 
around from place to place as conditions 
of trade change. He may be working for 
one man this month, and for another man 
next month, but he expresses his views and 
sentiments through an organization, which 
in turn speaks for the whole of the men 
employed in that particular line of industry 
in any given district. I believe that' if 
the employers really took these things into 
consideration they would find it to their 
mutual advantage to have such councils. 

Trades unionists have forced themselves 
into the position of being, to some extent, 
a power in the land. Any one who has 
noted the rapid growth of the Trades Union 
movement, not only in this country but in 
every country in the world during the past 
four years,' must realize that the workers 
are gradually organizing, and they wifl con- 
tinue to do so until they are one hundred 
per cent organized throughout the whole of 
this country and every country. They have 
to do it, and they must make their ambition 
known through an organization, which 
under present conditions must be the 
Trades Union movement. 

If you do not care to recognize the Trades 
Union movement there is only one thing 
we can do, and that is to continue on the 
lines we have adopted, namely, to fight,, to 
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the disadvantage of both sides — ^Iosb by 
the employee of wages in strikes, loss to the 
employer in overhead expenses, and neces- 
sarily other expenses during the time that 
any strike is taking place in his plant. For 
that reason I believe the employers of this 
Dominion will realize the necessity of the 
Whitley scheme for councils in Canada. I 
am tempted to say that in my estimation 
this Conference is practically the first Whit- 
ley Council in Canada, for we are here to 
consider two sides of these questions, with 
the view of coming to a general agreement 
on various matters. That is one of the 
functions of the Whitley scheme. 

As io what stand shall be taken in 
regard to the bureau, or what attitude we 
may adopt as to its personnel, I feel in- 
clined to state that we will not take any 
specific attitude. I think that if we agree 
on the principle, the details will look after 
themselves; , and I feel assured that this 
one step will tend more to bring together 
the employers and the workers of the 
Dominion of Canada for a common un- 
derstanding of the business on ^ the one 
side and the troubles and tribulations of 
the worker on the other. 

I. thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. D. STRACHAN: Perhaps, I may be 
permitted at this stage, before the motion 
is seconded, to say just & word or two. 
Honestly, Mr. Chairman, I am fairly well 
satisfied with the debate, considering 
everything, I think we have got the mat- 
ter fairly well before the Conference. One 
or two things I want to say to the leader 
of the debate on the other side. I surely 
should not require to say this; but 
honestly, Mr. Chairman, I am not spend- 
ing my time, as a serious man, to defeat 
any organization; I am not putting my 
life and my service into this work of in- 
dustrial relations for T.he purpose of up- 
setting any plan, of any organization. It 
would be foolish to do that; the Company 
would be foolish. There is only one reason 
why our Company have done this, and I 
believe we may say that we are fairly the 
pioneers of, this ' industrial relationship 
plan in Canada. As we were the pioneers 
in axle grease, and the first to put various 
things on the market that are making the 
wheels of industry run to-day, so we 
wanted to be pioneers with regard to our 
approach to the great problems .affecting 
the industries of ths country. It was not 
because of any trouble in the Imperial 
Oil Company that this plan was put into 
operation ; it was not to defeat any strike. 
69316— llj. 



We put it into a plant that bad been 
going for twenty-two years, and in that 
time there had never been any suspicion 
of any trouble; there had never been a 
strike, had never been a lockout and had 
never been any serious trouble between 
the men and the management. We intro- 
duced this- into that plant that wg might 
let the employees understand that we were 
anxious to come nearer to them, and 
anxious that they should come nearer to 
us; and it was out of the very spirit of 
the times that this thing grew. 

Just this other word I want to say. A 
question was asked, and answered as 
frankly, by Mr. Moore on the other side. 
It was this: "Does this recognition of 
the Union mean the closed shop?" It was 
a square question, and it was squarely 
answered: "No, it does not mean the 
closed shop." But, did the speech that 
was made in reply to my remarks follow 
up the answer that was given to that ques- 
tion? I do not believe it did; I do not 
believe the speech was quite in accordance 
with that answer, because the Whitley plan 
does require lOO per cent unionized, and 
surely that means the closed shop. On the 
other hand, if the figures are correct as 
stated, that the growth of unionism during 
this year was 50 per cent over what it 
was before, why legislate? You are getting 
it so fast that you will have it, it that is 
the case, long before your legislation can 
be put into effect. Then why are you 
worrying about legislation? Let the thing 
go. It what you say is correct, that this 
year the union business has increased 50 
per cent, you have the matter in your own 
hands, and what can we do about it? This 
is all I have to say, and I trust that in 
this matter, as in some other matters, we 
will be able to come to a fair understanding 
and do what is best- for us and tor the 
country. 

Mr. WILLS MACLAOHLAN (Toronto): 
I do not wish it to be inferred that I am 
speaking for the whole of the third group, 
but I am speaking as an engineer, repre- 
senting some ideas of engineers, and I am 
happy to have had the privilege of being 
present to take part in these proceedings. 
Neither am I speaking as an employee, as 
I might do, for it is not long ago that I 
was working thirteen hours on a night 
shift. I might also speak as an employer, 
because I am acting in an advisory capa- 
city to practically every power organization 
in Ontario. I speak rather as having ha,(J 
something to do in connection with the 
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appJication of Joint Councils, as I have 
been dealing with committees of emplo/ees 
and employers for some four or five years. 

In regard to the application of the so- 
called Whitley plan to Canadian conditions, 
I may say that on the 17th o-f last March, 
in the city of Toronto, I called a meeting 
of the representatives of contracting inter- 
ests and their employees, and en the 1st 
of April an agreement was signed between 
those parties, who mutually decided on the 
various points leading up to what is now 
called the Toronto Building Trades Indus- 
trial Council. Since their^first meeting I 
have not attended the Council, because I 
felt that it was a case of the duok and the 
water, and if it was going to swim I would 
be of no assistance, and I did not want to 
interfere between employer and employee. 
Before coming to this Conference I took 
the opportunity of asking the representa- 
tives of both sides as to how it was working 
out, and they said it was working with 
perfect satisfaction. I am willing to admit 
that that plan could not be applied to all 
industries in Canada. In the Building 
Trades in Toronto there was very complete 
organization on both sides, ^nd it was not 
very difficult to put it into effect. The 
important point ie that it was started,^ and 
that it is -working. I .am given to under- 
stand that it solved one strike and pre- 
vented two others, and that there is a 
mutual agreement as to the extension of 
the work during the coming winter. 

In' answer to the point raised by Dr. 
Strachan, that the Whitley plan means 100 
per cent organization, in reading over any 
plan presented by the Whitley Councils or 
Joint Councils in England, I do not think 
you will find that 100 per cent representa- 
tion is necessary for the carrying out of 
the plan. 

Dr. STRACHAN: What word does it use? 
J)oes it not say "fully organized"? 

Mr. MACLACHLAN: In carrying out the 
plan in. Toronto neither the contractors nor 
the workers were completely organized, and 
yet we have a satisfactory working under 
the Whitley plan. I do not wish it to be 
inferred that I am talking here to back up 
the Whitley plan in opposition to all other 
plans; that is not right; but, as 'the state- 
ment has been made in this Conference 
that we do, not want to import alien or for- 
eign plans into Canada, and that possibly^ 
conditions in England and the United States 
do not compare with Canadian conditions, 
I wanted to point out that not only has the 
Rockefeller plan been carried out by the 



Imperial- Oil company, in Sarnia and at 
its other plants, but that the Whit- 
ley plan has heen carried out in Toronto 
and Ottawa ^ in the building trades. 
The plan is possibly not entirely the Whit- 
ley, as the last part of it was taken from 
the last part of the International Harvest- 
er Company's plan, whicih was considered 
to be very applicable. 

There are two points I wish to impress 
upon you. In working out your plan, do 
not get an elaborate one and then present 
it saying, "This is the best thing to do." 
If the men and the company get together 
and discuss and work out the plan that 
will apply to their particular conditions, 
they will get a far better result, as has 
been found on a number of occasions. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: In rising to second 
the -motion of Mr. Shaw relative to the re- 
ference to the committee, I desire to take 
advantage of the few minutes allowed, in 
order to reply to some statements made and 
questions enunciated by our good friend 
Mackenzie King. It would be a poor tribute 
to the brilliance of the political leader of 
one party in this country to say that he had 
not succeeded in convincing this audience 
that I was wrong on some of the points, at 
all events. We must realize this, however, 
that in the course of the remarks he made 
he particularly emphasized the fact that 
the Rockefeller plan was devised, not as 
a means of general application, but as a 
measure of relief where a civil war was 
obtaining. We are not in a state of civil 
war, and we do not want to be. Therefore 
there is probaJbly no necessity for apply- 
ing- the same kind of plan when we have 
not the same conditions as a fundamental. 

In relation to that, he drew attentibn 
to the fact that the Conference with the 
officers of the United Mine Workei-s, in 
which he asked them whether they were 
prepared to enter into an agreement with 
the company, or desired to do so— I think 
that was practically his question— and they * 
replied no. 

■ Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING: No. I 
imagine you want the exact words. I 
asked, not if they were prepared to enter 
into an agreement, but what was their de- 
sire in the matter of a union contract — 
whether they were pressing for a union 
contract or whether they were pressing for 
the right of the men to belong to the union. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: I want the correct 
words: whether they desired, or were press- 
ing for, a union contract. I can well 
imagine, and so can any one else who has 
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etudieil the trades union movement and 
industrial strife, that at the end of an un- 
successful strike, when dogs, machine guns, 
militia and every known means had been 
used to rid the camp of the trades union 
element, the ofBcers of that organization 
did not want to enter into a contract for 
the strike-breakers who had taken the 
places of union men at that particular 
time. 

It has been pointed out that where this 
plan has been in operation the plants have 
become unionized. I would not want any 
one to assume, because I said that the 
policy of this plan was to prevent organiza- 
tion, that it was always successful. It was 
not, and it is a fact tjiat, even in Colorado 
itself, the miners of that district have peti- 
tioned for the reinstatement of a branch 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
stating candidly and frankly that after their 
experiment with the proposed company's 
plan they found it was a failure and they 
wanted ordinary trades unionism restored. 
This is the condition as vouched for by 
the records of the American Federation of 
Labour, which met in Atlantic City in June 
of this year. The report of the committee — 
which I have not with me — was that after 
full investigation of the many applications 
of the plan in the United States, the com- 
mittee was unanimous in the opinion that 
the workers who had operated under that 
plan found it ineffective, not what they 
thought it was going to be, but .a failure 
in so far as the accomplishment of indus- 
trial peace was concerned. 

Now, one more thing. I do not want to 
go too closely into, this, because my time 
is limited, but I want to say with refer- 
ence to the growth of oi-ganization that there 
is no doubt that we are marking progress. 
My good friend asks, "If you have reached 
that stage so quickly, why do you want 
legislation? May I ask the gentleman oppo- 
site to remember the figures given by the 
Labour Department relative to the indus- 
trial strife of this last year and to the loss 
of working time. Organization has grown, 
but at what cost ? What has been the price 
to the industry of this country.' Do you 
want us to continue the growth of trades 
unionism at that cost to the opposing forces, 
through industrial stagnation? If that is 
so, we will get there. But we do not want 
to use the strike weapon to obtain that 
measure of justice in the development of 
organization; we want co-operation from 
your side to obtain it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the figures will be 
published next week at our Congress, and 



I think I know what I am speaking of, 
seeing that we have just completed our 
books. The figures which were published 
by the American Federation of Labour show- 
ing their growth, the figures which were 
published in Britain showing, the growth 
of the trades union movement there to be 
40 per cent — these" indicate the trend and 
development of the human mind engaged 
in industry to-day. These figures are irre- 
futable. I do not want to say more on that 
point. The figures -speak for themselves. 
The methods that we have had to adopt to 
reach that result also speak for themselves 
If you want those, then this Conference has 
been a failure. If you want industrial peace 
and harmony, let us change from the 
methods of the past and bring in a reso- 
lution in harmony with the recommenda- 
tions which have been previously made. I 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, second the motion 
that this question now go to Committee and 
that the Co'mmittee report back as soon as 
possible. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS. 
REPORT ADOPTED TO REFER REMAINING 
SUBJECTS ON AGESNDA TO O03VCMITTEES 
WITHOUT DISCUSSION. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am asked to request 
the committee on arrangements, of which 
Mr. Magrath is Chairman, to meet imme- 
diately. Perhaps the Committee may have a 
report to make to the Convention before we 
adjourn. The members of the Arrangements 
Committee will kindly retire for a few 
■moments. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mt. CheiTman, reaJdz- 
ing the time which has arrived, Thursday 
evening, and the desire of many members, 
perhaps on both sides of the House, to get 
away as early as possible and yet to do jus- 
tice to the various subjects, we are quite in 
harmony with a suggestion which has been 
made, that the remaining subjects should 
be referred direct to Committee, by common 
consent, without being first introduced to 
this assembly, and that the Committee be 
given an opportunity to-morrow morning 
to commence the preparation of their re- 
ports, so that definite conclusions may be 
arrived at. In moving that, Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to couple with it the suggestion 
that the rule allowing 30 minutes to the 
introducer should apply in the case of the 
Committee reporting back; that the one on 
each side who would have OTiginally intro- 
duced the motion prior to the reference to 
Committee should have the same privilege 
of speaking for 30 minutes when the Com- 
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imittee reports back with the resolution it 
may present. We have no desire that these 
subjects should be smothered; they are im- 
portant; only -we feel that, as time is press- 
ing, we should make one discussion of it, 
instead of having a discussion prior to and 
another -discussion subsequent to the Com- 
mittee's report. J therefore move accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. J. R. SHAW: Mr. Chairman, I beg 
to second Mr. Moore's motion. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: With reference, 
Mr. Chairman, to the motion which has 
been moved and seconded, I have been 
wondering if the Committee which just 
this moment has retired from the room 
is dealing with that very subject-matter. 
Perhaps it is within your knowledge. If 
the Committee is dealing with it, we might 
conceivably be passing something which 
is not in keeping with the recommendation 
that may be presented by the Committee. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: If it is agreeable, 
Mr. Cliairman, I might make my motion 
to refer this suggestion to that Committee 
for an immediate report. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: I wiU see what 
the Committee is doing. 

■ The CHAIRMAN: If Mr. Moore is agree- 
able, the motion can be put in the aniended 
form. I do think the Committee is giving 
that very subject consideration. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: I am quite agreeable 
to put it in that form, Mr. Chairman — that 
the question of the submission of the further 
items to the Committees, without reference 
to the Convention, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, and that tflie rule 
relative to 30-minutes speeches for introdu- 
cing discussions still apply. 

The CHAIRMAN: The motion would 
then aiDpear to stand in this form: it is 
moved and seconded that the Conference 
refer to the Committee on Arrangements 
the question of the desirability of altering 
the original plan, as outlined and adopted, 
for the purpose of saving time in the dis- 
cussion of the matters still upon the agenda. 
This matter is now referred to that Com- 
mittee, and I believe it will be ready to 
report in a few minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 



Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: I have eeen 
the Committee on Arrangements and ad- 
vised it of what had taken place, and I 
undersrtand it is at this moment consider- 
ing that matter as having been referred to 
it according to the terms of the mootion as 
altered by Mr. Moore, and my expectation 
is .that the Committee will be reportiiig in 
the course of a minute or two. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that 
the Convention remain in session for a few 
minutes, pending the receipt of the Com- 
mittee's report, so that we may dispose of 
that, matter to-night.; 

The SECRETARY: This is the report of 
the Committee of Amangements, who have 
given consideration to the question of our 
further procedure. It reads as follows: 

It has been agreed by the Committee on 
Arrangements and is recommended to the Con- 
ference that, in respect of all the remaining 
subjects on the agenda, the same shall be 
referred to the appropriate Committees without 
preliminary discussion. 

Also, that in the submission to the Con- 
ference of all repcirts of Committees already 
appointed or hereafter appointed, a total limit 
of forty minutes shall be allowed to either 
side for discussion. 

The report was adopted. 

MANUPAOTURING PROFITS . 
CORRECTION OF MIS-STATEMENT. 

Mr. J. A. MoOLELLAND; Mr. Chair- 
man, reference was made before we ad- 
journed the morning session to some figures 
that were submitted by me yesterday to 
this Convention. Some corrections were 
suggested of figures which were said to be 
absolutely incorrect. I desire to state that 
the figures 'as submitted by me were in- 
correct, and that the figures as stated by 
the speaker this morning are the correct 
figures, though the figures I submitted were 
taken from what was considered to be a 
fairly reliable journal. I wish that this 
statement may be made as public as the 
statement that I made previously. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

The Conference adjourned until to-mor- 
row at 10 a.m. 
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The Senate Chamber, 
Ott-awa, Friday, September 19, 1919. 



MORNING SESSION. 

The Conference met at 10 a.m., Hon. 
Senator Gideon D. Robertson, Minister of 
Labour, presiding. 

Mr. Genald H. Brawn aated as Seoreitiary. 

Mt. a. H. D'ancy, of Toronto, has since 
Wednesdiay acted ^ais subsitiitute for Mr. 
H. T. Hazelton, of Winnipeg, as delegate 
representing the construction industries. 

Mr. George Collins was present to-day as 
a substitute delegate for Mr. W. L. 
Wanklyn and T. Martin for J. J. Coughlan. 

The name of Mt. A. Blackwood, as repre- 
isenting the Attorney General's Department 
of Saskatchewan, has been inadvertently 
omitted from the list of provincial repre- 
sentatives in attendance since the opening 
of the Conference. 

The CHAIRMAN : In accordance with the 
understanding reached last night, we will 
proceed this morning to receive the reports 
of Committees and to deal with those reports 
in the order in which the items are named 
in the agenda. Are there any committees 
ready to report? 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: I understand, Mr. 
Chairman, that Committees 2, 3 and 4 are 
not yet ready, but that the Committees in 
respect of items 5, 6 and 9 are ready. I do 
not know what arrangement has been made 
by the respective Committees as to who 
shall bring in their reports. Dr. Strachan 
was Chairman, I think, of Committee No. 5. 
I understand Sir John Willison presided in 
Committee No. 9 and is present. 
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PROPOETIONAL REPEESENTATION. 

EHPORT OF COMMITTEE FAVOURING 
IMMEDIATE GOVERNIMBNTALi INVESTI- 
GATION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. 

The CHAIEMAN: We will receive the 
report from Committee No. 9. 

Sir JOHN WILLiaON: Mr. Chairman. 
lai,dlies.;aind gentlemen: I have the privilege 
of submitting to you the report of the Comr 
mittee on Proportional Representa'tion. You 
will be glad to know, I am sure, that the 
report is unanimous. It is in these iwordsr 

Believing that there are defects in the system 
of Electoral Representation in Canada, which 
defects are stated by the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Relations to. he a contributory 
cause of social and political unrest, this Con- 
fereneoe welcomes the declaration of the 
"Prime Minister, on behalf of the Government, 
that a Speaker's Conference will toe called 
to investig-ate the merits of the Proportional 
System, and urges that such action be taken 
without delay. 

In submitting the report and moving its 
adoption I have only a very few observa- 
tions to offer. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I regard Proportional 'Represen- 
tation not particularly or peculiarly as a 
concession to labour. I think we all, or at 
least most of ua, agree that it is desirable 
that there should be a greater direct repre- 
sentation of labour — of organized labour, if 
you like — in the House of Commons; and 
all of us who have attended this Conference 
will also agree, I believe, that on the floor 
of this Chamber there are men and women 
who would add to the distinction and digni- 
ty of the Canadian Parliament. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Sir JOHN wIlLISON: But I submit 
that Proportional Representation, while it 
may insure a certain representation of labour 
in Parliament, is deeply desirable — I am 
speaking for myself only — because in its 
operation and in- its incidenee it will permit 
of a fairer, juster, and more influential 
representation of all classes in the House 
of Commons, and will insure that not only 
the minorities which represent labour but 
minorities who may represent other interests 
in this ^jountry^ which ought also to be re- 
presented in a true dep:iocraoy, will all 
have a better and fairer representation in 
Parliament; than we are likely to have under 
the conditions which are developing in this 
and other so-called democratic countries. 

I was reminded during the sittings of the 
Committee of an incident in Australia. The 
Labour group in Australia, while the Liberal 
party was in oflBce, petitioned for Propor- 
tional Representation, and the petition was 



denied. A few years later the Labour party 
obtained power in Australia, and the Lib- 
eral group petitioned for Proportional Re- 
presentation, and this petition was denied. 

I do not believe that any democracy is a 
true democracy which does not ensure the 
representation on the floor of Parliament not 
only of labour but of those who represent 
the important financial and commercial and 
industrial interests of Canada. Just in pro- 
portion as we have found, the wisdom of 
meeting together in this Conference and 
discussing vital questions face to face, so 
a system of representation which truly ex- 
presses the spirit and temper of democracy 
can only be achieved by a system of repre- 
sentation which will ensure a reasonable 
representation of each. 

If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, I 
would say, in closing, that I thiiik that it is 
a great pity that labour and agriculture 
have not had greater representation in this 
Chamber. Of course, I will not suggest,, 
with all respect for the Chairman, that 
many gentlemen of your age would come 
to this Chamber, because I have often said 
thatno,young man ever comes to this House 
and no old man ever leaves it. Proportional 
Representation, or some system of minority 
representation, is not a new experiment. 
It has been tried in many other countries, 
and, upon the whole, the results have been 
favourable. Wbile it may be a new ex- 
periment on this continenT;, I am not im,- 
pressed by the suggestion that we should 
always wait on the exiperience of otiher 
countries. I am bound to say that I~covet 
for my country the leadership in the for- 
ward, march towards the upland. While, in 
speaking from" public platforms, I very 
rarely refer to the achievements of Cana- 
dian soldiers in France — because I rather 
dislike the babble and the gabble of pious 
and patriotic phraseology — at the same time 
I believe the final judgment of history will 
be that there never were better soldiers than 
those -^ho went from this country to the 
old world. I take that as proof of the 
efflciency of the Canadian people. I believe 
we are as efficient in industry and in labour 
as we were on the field of battle, and-, sub- 
ject to the conditions which affect industrial 
competition, I hope that in this country we 
shall not be too fearful of experiments 
which go in advance of other countries and 
shall not always feel that we, must lag be- 
hind instead of going ahead. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in- 
moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. E. S. WOODWARD : Mr. Cb-airman, 
it is the desire, I believe, that 7 should 
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briefly present a statement of Proportional 
Eepresentation for the benefit of those who 
are not very familial with the subject, and 
who desire, before casting their votes, to 
know perhaps a little more about it. 

In the first place, there is a desire ani- 
mating all sections of this Conference, and 
I believe nearly every section of the coun- 
try, that la happy and peaceful solution 
of industrial problems and (political prob- 
lems shall be reached. This desire, how- 
ever, must be translated into definite ac- 
tion, because at the present time there are 
causes of industrial unrest for which we 
have not found a remedy. During the past 
few months we have seen in the city of 
Winnipeg a very serious outbreak. Whe- 
ther it be viewed from the standpoint of 
capital or labouir, or from the niational 
standpoint, we will all agree that it was 
most deplorable. It certainly has not ad- 
vanced the cause of trade-unionism in the 
West; it certainly has not aided in the 
production of commodites of national 
necessities; and, from every standpoint, it 
was a national calamity. We have seen 
in, the Old Country .recently large masses 
of men threatening to ignore Parliament 
in securing their demands ajid adopting 
direct and perhaps not quite desirable 
methiodis of obtaining their desires. In 
the United States there are large num- 
bers of men who are pledged, in the first 
instance at least, to promote something 
like the socialization of the railways. It 
will depend on the institutions of that 
country whether those men will continue 
to the end to pursue constitutional means. 

This unrest, according to the Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, is partly 
due to lack of confidence on the part of 
certain sections of our people in our con- 
stituted Government. On page 12, section 
67 o fthe Report, I will read so that there 
will toe no misquotation — it says: 

The complaint was made at several places 
that legislation enacted at the request and for 
the benefit of labour was nqt adequat,e|ly 
enforced, nor was the rise in the cost of com- 
modities controlled in the manner that they 
believed it was possible for the Government 
to control it. The belief appears to be enter- 
tained that the governments, both local and 
federal, are largely controlled by the financial 
interests, and that their influence was manifest 
not only in legislation but in the executive 
action of the several governments. As 
evidence of this they pointed to the large 
promts which, according to the public press, 
were made by corporations dealing in food- 
stuffs and other necessary commodities, ex- 
cessive rents, etc. These considerations, it 
was alleged, had shaken the faith of the work- 



ing classes in governments as at present con- 
stituted. 

The remedy suggested was a system of 
election by which the worker could secure ber- 
ter representation in Parliament. The means 
suggested for bringing this about was the 
adoption of a system of proportional repre- 
sentation ^rom grouped constituencies. "We 
understand this system has been in- operation 
for several years in Belgium and in Sweden — 

and I might add in several other coun- 
tries — 

and we believe the proposal is well worth 
serious study by a committee of Parliament. 

We are assembled here, Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, to evolve a solution 
of industrial unrest. The world is watching 
our efforts this week in the hope that we 
shall succeed in restoring the confidence of 
the working masses of this country in con- 
stitutional authority. For that reason it 
gives me great pleasure to second Sir John 
Willison's motion that the report of the 
Committee be adopted. 

I believe that, in this report, should we 
adopt no other resolution during this sit- 
ting, this Conference, shall have gone one 
long step towards solving the industrial un- 
rest problem. In this connection might I 
point out the present composition of the 
House of Commons, in order to show that 
the working class are justified in the dis- 
satisfaction which exists among them as to 
their present representation. The present 
composition of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa, according to the trades and profes-; 
sions of the men sitting there, is as fol- 
lows : 79 lawyers, 47 of other professions, 
72 merchants, and manufacturers, 2 repre- 
sentatives of labour, and 32 farmers. In 
other words, in a total representation of 231 
there are but two direct representatives of 
labour, one of whom, I may say, I believe 
was returned as a Liberal and is included 
here as a labour representative, simply be- 
cause he- has shown sympathy toward the 
aspirations of labour. 

Now, we have no particular objection to 
the members of the le^al fraternity — we 
have one in this assembly who has a genial 
face, and underneath that pajama suit we 
believe, is a human heart — I would submit 
that if the Government had said to the legal 
fraternity: "We wish you to return the 
great bulk of the members of this Confer- 
ence on Industrial Relations; we will en- 
trust to you the returning of 79 out of 231," 
and, turning to the professions, if they had 
said, " We will give you 47," and to the 
employers hid said, " We will give you 
72," and had then said to labour, "We 
will give you 2," I really think that the 
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unrepresentative character of the assembly 
would have been very evident to the whole 
country. In the hope of reaching a solu- 
tion of their problems they had to adopt 
other methods, yet His Majesty, in seiiding 
out the call for Parliament, was confined to 
the working of an antiquated system which 
gives very great misrepresentation to the 
classes as they exist in this country. 

I have also here the total figures grouped 
together of the Senate, the House of Com- 
mons and the provincial assemblies of this 
country. At the present time there are in 
them all 6 labour men, 161 farmers, and 714 
professional and business men. On a per- 
centage basis that works out as one-hali 
of one per cent representing labour, 18.3 per 
cent representing, those interests which or- 
cent represnting those interests which or- 
ganized labour, right or wrongly, believes 
not capable ■ of fairly representing their 
viewpoint. We have in this Dominion, ac- 
cording to the last census, about a million 
and a half of workers, constituting 45.2 per 
cent of the total, we have 933,735 farmers, 
or 34.3 per cent of the total ; and 557,473 busi- 
ness and professional men, or 20.5 per cent 
of the total. Therefore, in the House of 
Commons, according to the professions, the 
representation should be: labour, 45.2 per 
cent, or 400; farmers, 34.3 pea" oenit, or 
303; business and professional men, 20.5, or 
181. This constitutes a menace which Lord 
Selborne recently dealt with in a letter to 
the London Times, dealing with a similar 
condition in the Old Country. With your 
permission, I will read the letter. It says: 

The Editor, The Times. 

Tou have drawn attention to the fact that 
there is a constitutional side to the industrial 
problem with which we are confronted, and 
you have pointed to the necessity for devolu- 
tion. I much hope that you will recur to 
this subject again and again, but may I point 
out that that is not the only constitutional 
aspect of the case? 

The last House of Commons rejected 
Proportional Representation In the Franchise 
Bill. It is important, I think, that the result 
should be noted, and what an intimate effect 
It has had on the industrial problem. 

At the last general election the Labour 
party polled in contested seats in Great Britain 
2,292,102 votes. This poll entitled them to 120 
seats in Great Britain in respect of the con- 
tested constituencies alone, but the total 
number of seats they obtained in contested 
and uncontested constituencies was 59. The 
result is that the Labour party know th^t 
they are not fairly represented in the House 
of Commons, and many of their leaders, whose 
presence they consider essential to the proper 
consideration of their business have failed to 
obtain seats in the House of Commons, The 
consequence Is that they look less and less to 
the House of Commons as the place where the 



questions which interest them can be properly 
considered and dealt with, and that there 
iB an ever-increasing tendency to deal with 
'these questions outside Parliament. 

As the questions at issue are no longer only 
concerned with wages and conditions of 
employment, but are strictly political questions,' 
such as whether an industry should be 
nationalized and whether it is possible In a 
civilized country for two governments to exist 
side by side, the one representing the whole 
community and the other a section of the 
community, this fact is fraught with danger. 

At the next general election nothing is more 
probable than that the Unionist party will poll a 
sufficient number- of votes to entitle them to a 
representation of 200 or more, but that the 
number of Unionist members returned will be 
under 100. Per contra, the Labour party may 
receive gross over-representation, but that will 
be no remedy for past injustice, it will be 
only aggravation of the evil. 

I want to associate myself with Lord Sel- 
borne when he says that over-representa- 
tion of labour will be no remedy tor past 
injustice and will only aggravate ~ the evil. 
It is confidently submitted for -the earnest 
consideration of this Conference that an 
electoral isystem which operates so un- 
equally and unjustly, and which hampers 
the workers in their efforts to find a con- 
stitutional remedy for their wrongs, is a 
standing incentive to the adoption of un- 
constitutional weapons. 

The immediate effect on our labour parties 
has been noted. At the last election, speali- 
jng for the workers in the West, if not in the 
East, there was a- very strong feeling 
against the passage of the iConscription Act. 
We are not here to discuss the merits or the 
demerits of the Act; but the labour men in 
most places were confronted with the ne- 
cessity of either deserting their party and 
casting their votes for 'Conservative or Lib- 
eral candidates or having the mortification 
Of wasting their votes. If you pick up the 
election returns you will see that eighty or 
ninety or one hundred thousand votes were 
cast for labour candidates; but that is not 
a true index of the situation, because many 
men did nbt vote for the labour candidate 
because of the Conscription Act. I, myself 
did not vote for a labour candidate at the 
last election precisely on that account. 1 
voted for the Liberal party, because I be- 
lieved that they stood a better chance of 
defeating the Military Service Act, and my 
vote was lost, as I think were those of thou- 
sands of labour men who were in the same 
position. The present system also discour- 
ages the very nomination of labour candi- 
dates. A great many labour men- at the last 
election lost their deposits. Under the pro- 
portional system they would have had suffi- 
cient strength to send a great many repre- 
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sentatives to the T^^^use, but under the 
existing system theii candidates were pen- 
alized if they failed to poll a vote equal to 
half of that of the euooessful candidate, 
and for that reason labour candidates were 
not nominated at all. 

It would be a very great mistake, per- 
haps, to say that Proportional Eepresenta- 
tion is urged in the interest of any one sec- 
tion of the community. I may say, in pass- 
ing, that there are many labour men who 
oppose proportional representation. They 
say that the flowing tide is with labour, that 
throughout the world the ranks are becom- 
ing more and more true to labour candi- 
dates, and that in the near future we shall 
be able to reap all the advantages of the 
present system. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald I 
believe, is one, in the Old Country who does 
not look at this matter from the broad 
standpoint, but merely from that of party 
advantage, and from that standpoint he can 
easily see that in the next few years, pos- 
sibly the next few months, the Labour party 
will be able to reap all the advantages of the 
present pernicious elective system. So that 
this reform is not urged in the interests of 
labour, but in the interests of the nation. 
It is true, in the language of Asquith, that 
'■ a legislative assembly should be the mir- 
ror of the public mind, and that Parliament 
should be truly -representative of all sec- 
tions of the community. 

I want to show that under our present 
system minorities often fail to find repre- 
sentation; that at other times minorities 
are grossly over-represented; and that at 
other times, the very presence of minorities 
increases the political strength of their ad- 
versaries. On la former occasion I remark- 
ed that those Britishers who imagine they 
are under representative governments are 
living in a fool's paradise, for there is noth- 
ing representative about it. It is sometimes 
over-representative, often under-representa- 
tive, generally un-representative, and in- 
variably mis-representative, but representa- 
tive never. 

In 1904 the 18 seats in the Dominion 
House of Commons allotted to Nova Scotia 
were secured entirely by the Liberal party, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Conserva- 
tives polled 46,000 votes, while the Liberals 
polled 56,000 votes. Under the proportional 
system the Conservatives would have had 
8 seats and the Liberals 10 seats. I ask 
you whether the interests of Nova Scotia 
would not have been better served by hav- 
ing a strong Opposition to criticise the 
actions of the Government? 



In the Federal election of 1911 there were 
26,000 Conservative votes polled in Britisih 
Columbia which secured 7 seats, while 
16,000 Liberal votes failed to secure a single 
representative; but the proportional system 
would have given the Conservatives 4 and 
the ILiberals 3, and I believe it would have 
been in the interest of the country if those 
3 Liberals had come to Ottawa. The total 
disfranchisement of those minorities de- 
prived the country of the benefits of a live 
opposition. 

I will now deal with the over-representa- 
tion of minorities, and I want to emphasize 
this particular point because of some re- 
marks recently attributed to Sir Robert 
Borden, in which he seemed to be under 
the delusion that at least there was this 
advantage in the existing system — although 
he did not defend it, in fact he was saying 
a good word for Proportional Representa- 
tion — that he thought the present system 
tended to give the Government a good 
working majority, which was importai>t in 
the national interest. Let us see whether 
that is carried out. 

In 1886 Gladstone was defeated in the 
general election fought on the Home Rule 
issue. In the Commons he found himself 
facing a hostile majority of 104; and, ac- 
cording to the press of the time, the country 
had overwhelmingly defeated the Home 
Rule solution of the vexed Irish racial 
issue. Yet an examination of the election 
returns covering the whole country shows 
that Home Rule received a majority of 
55,000 votes. In view of the fact that very 
many of Gladstone's former opponents are 
now converted to th© Home Rule solution, 
and in view of the scenes of bloodshed and 
riot which have since then accompanied 
every attempt to deal with the question by 
other means, the British race has good 
reason to regret the existence of a pernicious 
electoral system. 

In the Canadian elections of 1896 the Lib- 
erals were in a minority of 11,000 votes in 
the country, yet, owing to the xmrepresent- 
ative nature of our institutions, they had 
a majority of 30 seats in the Commons. 

In the Irish elections of 1918, the revol- 
utionary Sinn Fein party received 495,760 
votes, whilst the constitutional parties 
received 515,578 votes. The revolutionists 
were thus in a minority of 20,000. It is 
disquieting, therefore, to notice that our 
present unjust and absurd di&proportional 
system gave them a majority of 18 seats, 
and large numibers at persons entertained 
the delusion that Sinn Fein had swept the 
country 
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I will next deal with my third point, 
which is, that the presence of a minority 
very generally increases the representation 
of the majority. In the days of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain the voting population of Bir- 
mingham was 70,000, and it was entitled to 
7 seats. Approximately 40,000 of the voters 
were Conservatives and 30,000 were Liberals. 
Except for the presence in Birmingham of 
these 30,000 Liberals, the city would have 
been entitled to 4 seats only. It therefore 
follows that the minority were not only not 
represented, but they actually increased the 
parlianientary strength of their opponents 
by 3 seats. 

In the city of Toronto in 1911 there were 
enough votes to entitle the city to 6 seats. 
The five members elected were all Conser- 
vatives, despite the fact that two-fifths of 
the votes cast were Libaral. Had these 
Liberals not been on the voters' list' the 
city would have been entitled to 3 seats 
only. The very presence of the minority, 
therefore, added to the representation of 
the Conservatives. 

I therefore claim that I have demon- 
strated what I set out to prove: (1) that 
under our present system minorities often- 
times fail to find representation; (2) that 
at other times minorities are able to obtain 
such a degree of over-representation as to 
command a majority ,of seats in Parlia- 
ments; and (3) that oftentimes minorities 
are not only left without representation, 
they are actually victimized by increasing 
the strength of their opponents. 

There is one other glaring anomaly of 
the present electoral system whicih may 
well receive attention at this point. Con- 
sider the undue influence exercised by the 
small proportion of electors who easily 
change their political allegiarice. These 
voters are largely responsible for what is 
know as the swing of the pendulum. This 
portion of the population, which fliuctuates 
at the party elections, amount to just 2 
per cent; yet we hear that the Liberals 
were hurled from power and the Conser- 
vatives elected, and that the whole coun- 
try bad changed its political thinking, 
while as a matter of fact all these elections 
were determined by but a small proportion 
of the votes oast. 

In the general election of 1908 the Lib- 
erals of Canada obtained a majority of 
49 seats. If only 22,000 voters, about 2 
per cent of the total, had voted flonser- 
vatives instead, the majority would have 
been wiped out. In other words, 22,000 
voters virtually controlled 49 seats, and 



through them the politioaj destiny of the 
country for a period of years. Such a 
condition is intolerable. 

In order to distribute my political allu- 
aions quite impaitially, I will also mention , 
that in the 1911 elections the Conservatives 
obtained a !m.ajority of 47 seats. If 23,000 
voters less than 2 per cent of the total votes 
polled, had changed their allegiance, that 
majority would have been wiped out. Again 
it is true to remark that the Government 
of Canada was determined by those 23,000 
voters. 

This leads us naturally to my next point, 
which is one of the great and burning evils 
of our present system. Campaign managers 
fully realize that it is with only 2 or 3 per 
cent of the electors that they have really 
to deal, and it isi that fact which leads them 
to stoop to those methods of debauchery, 
bribery, and public corruption that have 
been the disgrace of this and other coun- 
tries for a great many years. One of the 
'first men I met in Canada after landing 
here some eleven years ago, when sitting 
down at a dining-table, got into conversa- 
tion with me. I spoke to him of politics; a 
subject in which I have always evinced 
some interest, and asked, "Well, how did 
you vote at the last election?" He replied, 
"I received $5 from the Liberal party to 
vote Liberal, and I received $10 from the 
Conservative party to vote Wjnservative, 
but I voted Socialist." While that situa- 
tion may have its humorous sides, I think 
all of us, as men particularly responsible 
for the welfare of this country, having some 
desire that our children' shall grow up with 
higih conceptions of purity and honour, must 
see that that poor fellow, who was perhaps 
inneedof $15 to buy -his meajs, was debauch- 
ed and corrupted by that act, which equally 
corrupted those parties that offered him 
the money. Whether or not any of you 
gentlemen have ever felt yourselves com- 
pelled, through the inequities of our sys- 
tem, to depart from the strict path of recti- 
tude in conducting your elections — and I 
have personal knowledge of men in very 
high places who have not been able to 
maintain the standard which they set for 
themselves when they entered public life- 
yet I submit that surely all of us should 
do what we can to overthrow a corrupt and 
degrading system. Let me remind you that 
one of the most honoured of our Governors 
General, Earl Grey, on his dekth-bed 
thought that this subject was so important 
that he wrote a letter to the London "fimes, 
in which he madfe very strong comments 
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whioh I think should receive due consid- 
eration from gentlemen here this morning. 
He wrote: 

In Canada the anxiety of the two contending 
parties fo obtain an electoral majority In 
every district is a corrupting influence which 
poisons the very life of the people from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

I submit that Earl Grey cannot be quoted 
as a labour agitator, or as a man with a 
distorted view of life; yet here is a man 
who soberly and calmly believed our 
present system to be a corrupting influence 
right from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

I want here to make an allusion which 
appeals to me. It may conflict with the 
political opinions of some here, but I ask 
them to pardon me, because it at least 
represents the views of those in the West 
for whom I claim to speak. I say that it 
was doubtless the necessity for maintaining 
this system that caused the Government 
of Canada, shortly before the last general 
election, to stoop so low as to enact a 
measure disfranchising a great many cit- 
izens, in direct violation of those sacred 
engagements entered into when those same 
citizens were first induced to enter the 
country. 

There is still one other evil influence 
about our present system which may be 
touched upon, which happily is passing 
away from our political life, though it still 
exists in places. I refer to the old scheme 
that we know as the gerrymander which con- 
sists of shifting the boundary lines of con- 
stituencies so as to give unfair advantage' 
to one party over another. Most of you 
who have had anything to do with redistri- 
bution Bills know something about gerry- 
mander, and those little political influences 
that sway the parties in changing the boun- 
daries of constituencies. 

Now I hope I have indicated to the satis- 
faction of everybody that there is something 
wrong with our present electoral method. 
Where is the weak spot in the present sys- 
tem? It hes in the existence of single- 
member constituencies. It is obvious that 
a majority of one in each constituency in 
Canada would give the entire representation 
to one party and deny all representation to 
the others. Thus a bare majority of 231 
in the whole of Canada would, if, evenly 
distributed amongst the constituencies, 
carry the entire 231 seats. That is a theo- 
retical possibility; of course, we can dis- 
miss it as a practical question, but it 
shows the absurd lengths to which this 
system could be carried. Fifty per cent of 
the electorate would then be represented. 



to the comiplete disfranchisement of the 
other fifty per cent. The remedy lies in 
dealing with the cause, which is the single- 
member constituency. The remedy lies in 
abolishing those single-member constitu- 
encies, and substituting multi-member dis- 
tricts. Thus, in a single-member con- 
stituency, one must be elected and the 
other defeated, even though there is 
a difference of only one vote. In a 
two-member constituency it could be ar- 
ranged so as to give two parties representa- 
tion. In a three-member constituency it 
could be arranged to give three parties 
representation, or you could have two of 
one party and one of another, according to 
the proportionate strength of the con- 
testants. 

But 'that is not sufficient. Besides intro- 
ducing the multi-member constituency it is 
necessary to abolish plural voting. In most 
of our municipal councils, where there is 
more than one member to be returned, we 
generally give the voter the privilege of 
starting at the top and working down. I 
remember that at a recent election in the 
city of Victoria there were about 36 candi- 
dates for 10 seats, ana the difficulty of work- 
ing through the 36 and marking for the 10 
whom you desired to elect was very con- 
siderable. Under the proportional repre- 
sentation system it is only necessary that 
you vote for one candidate, and you will 
find that this system gives you 'the sort of 
representation that we claim to be desir- 
able. Thus, in a constituency entitled to 
two seats with 1,000 voters, 501 Conserva- 
tives and 499 Liberals, if each Conservative 
had two votes they would elect both of their 
men, and the Liberals would not find repre- 
sentation. But if each Conservative could 
vote only for one man, and each Liberal 
could vote but for one man, you would find 
that both would have representation. But 
two-member constituencies would be very 
undesirable, because they would afford no 
room for third parties, and un^er that sys- 
tem the Labour party would not ue able to 
find representation. It is necessary to have, 
not two, or even three, but not less than 
five; and probably even seven. This would 
give the most desirable results. It ds ob- 
vious that a two-seat constituency leaves no 
room for third parties. 

The task of illustrating the proportional 
representation system is somewhat difficult, 
but I will attempt it. We will assume that 
there are 300 delegates here this morning, 
divided into 150 employers and representa- 
tives of employing interests, 100 represent- 
ing labour interests, and 50 representing the 
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interests of the third party. According to 
Mr. Mackenzie King, the third party con- 
sists of some quantity, unknown to me, 
called the general public;, but when I look 
into their faces I find they are all repre- 
sentatives of either capital or labour, so I 
cannot see where the general public func- 
tions. 

Hon. Mr. DUNNING: No farmers there. 

Mr. WOODWARD: I notice that on the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
the Government gave representation to capi- 
tal and labour and the general public; but 
the latter consisted of one railway conductor 
and one representative employer. So, after 
all, as to this third constituency for which 
Mr. Mackenzie King pleads, he just goes 
over the ground again, saying^: " One, two — 
and then back again — three, four," in ar- 
riving at his four sections of the country. 
That is by the way. If we have 300 dele- 
gates here, divided into 150 employers, 100 
labour and 50 of the third group, and we 
are called on to elect a committee of six 
under proportional rules, how shall we go 
about it? We shall imagine that there are 
nine ante-rooms, and that on each room 
there is the name of one of the candidates 
for election on this committee. We will 
imagine that Mr. Shaw's name is on 
a neat brass plate, as befitting the 
dignity of this assembly, also the 
names of Mr. Grier and Mr. White, as 
the candidates for the employers' interests; 
that Mr. Moore and Mr. John Bruce and 
Mr. Simpson are representing labour, and 
that Sir John Willison and Col. Carnegie 
and Mr. Magrath are representing this 
Third Group. Now, how are we to proceed 
on proportional rules to secure that each 
party shall find fair representation, for you 
will at once admit that under existing rules 
the employers could elect all six men on 
that committee. We will ask each one to 
go to one of those rooms — to go into the 
room of the man for whom he wishes to 
vote. Each delegate walks_ into the room 
of the man for whom he desires to vote, 
and we find that 75 have walked into Mr. 
Shaw's room, 50 into Mr. Grier's room, 25 
into Mr. White's room, 60 into Mr. Moore's, 
30 into Mr. Bruce's, 10 into Mr. Simpson's, 
25 into Sir John Willison's, 15 into Col. 
Carnegie's, and 10 into Mr. Magrath's. You 
will at once observe that it requires only 
50 votes to elect anybody. Any candidate 
who receives 50 votes should be elected. 
There are 300 electors and six men to be 
elected, and 300 divided by six is 50; there- 
fore any man securiiig 50 should be able 



to find representation. So. Mr. Shaw finds 
himself in the happy position of having 
enough to elect him and 25 votes to spare. 
The returning oflBcer walks into Mr. Shaw's 
room and says: "You may all stay here if 
you like, but I warn you that 25 of you are 
wasting your votes; if you want to walk 
into the room of one of the other employers, 
so as to improve his chances, why, go 
ahead." 

The CHAIRMAN (Sir John Willison) : The 
speaker has rather exceeded his time and 
I doubt if we can allow any speaker to ex- 
ceed his time for the remainder- of this 
Conference. I do not want, however, to 
close off the speaker it he desires to make 
a few concluding observations. 

Mr. WOODWARD: I recognize the jus- 
tice of your decision, Mr. Chairman, and 
I am perfectly prepared to bow to it. 

Mr. J. S. MACLEAN: While the ruling 
is perfectly right, I would suggest that 
the speaker be given sufficient time to com- 
plete in the briefest terms the illustration 
which he has begun. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. WOODWARD: I thank the gentle- 
men on the other side for their courtesy, 
and I will be just as brief as I can so as 
not to break the rules. I was going to say 
that the 25 surplus voters from Mr. Shaw's 
room will then, if they wish to vote for 
an employers' candidate, go into Mr. 
White's room and will give him their votes. 
He will then have 50 votes, which are suffi- 
cient to elect him. The employers will 
therefore have three representatives for 
their 150 votes. That is under Proportional 
Representation rules. 

Mr. Moore finds himself with ten votes 
to spare. So the returning officer walks 
into Mr. Moore's room and says: " Gentle- 
men, you may stay where you are if you 
wish, but -if you are sincerely desirous of 
electing some other Labour candidate, ten 
of you have the privilege of walking into 
one of the other rooms." So, if they are 
wise they will walk into the room of Mr. 
Bruce and ^yill bring his vote up from 
thirty to forty. Then the returning officer 
will walk into the room of Mr. Simpson, 
who has just ten votes, and he will say 
to these ten voters : " You are wasting your 
time here; you cannot elect Mr. Simpson; 
he has only ten votes and" he needs fifty. 
If you want to stay here, there is nothing 
to compel you to leave, but I suggest that 
you walk^into some other room." They 
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simply walk to Mr. Bruoe's room and give 
him their voles, so that he may have the 
desired fifty. Two Labour men would 
therefore be returned on exactly the same 
principle. 

I do not think I need repeat tlie illustra- 
tion to show what would be done in the 
other case in order that the Third Group 
might have one representative. I suggest 
that this equitable result would not be pos- 
sible under existing rules, and it is possible 
under the Proportional rule. It is in a 
spirit of utter impartiality that I am ad- 
vocating Proportional Representation. 

Of course, I lam not laidvo-oating itihe ulse of 
lairge numbeais of coimnditltee roo'mis an a 
reail propoTtion'al eltobion'. I am noit ask- 
ing lUiiat voters sluaJl reimiain in penskwi 
until ajdVoBed by fihie retuming offlcenr-of 
the lesulit of itflie ppeliminary coumt. The 
voter can leave has insitruotioinis with the . 
reiturning officeir on a power of aittomey 
known as a balloit paper. And, instead of 
being sorted inito axiome, these voiting papers 
oan be sorted into pigieon-Jholee. The ballot 
papers need only to be maarked jvith figuires 
instead of wiitih crosses, and lihe Tetumdng 
officer wall kniow exacUy wbiat the wishes 
of the voter are. The figure 1 will indicate 
the elecitoins first choice. If the person til'ius 
voted for has too many votes the ballot 
paper will be tnansferred' into ttie pigeon- 
hole of the oandidiajte lag'ainsit wfaos'e niaane 
itflie figoire 2 appears; aiid so on. The sys- 
tem is sdm'plicdjty itself, and in practice 
it gives what liihe name implies, that is, an 
'Bjsisembly in whiidh 'ail parties find repre- 
sentation in .proportion to tibeir voting 
strength. I coul'd go on to show itbat the 
system is working sucoeisisfully in m'any 
parts of the edvilized eatfth. I could prove 
by a cloud of witnes.se6 that it is now sup- 
ported by m'any who were ait first doubtful 
of its practioabiliity. I could demonsitrate 
'that tlie ■vvoirld's grea'tesit thinkers have 
given unqualified' endoirsation to the Piro- 
portion'ai Rep'resenAaition System. If I now 
refrain from producing these proofe it is 
because I have been requested' by the Ohiair-, 
man to conclude as briefly .as possible. 

May I be permitted, Mr. Chairman, to 
close with one passage from an old friend 
of mine, of whom I am very fond — Mr. 
John Ruskin. As I said, I am not advo- 
, eating this' measure as a matter of ex- 
pediency. Therefore, I will conclude with 
these words of Ruskin: 

All endeavour to deduce rules of action from 
balance of expediency is in vain. And it is 
meant to be in vain. For ho human actions 
ever were intented by the Maker of men to be 
guided by balance of expediency, but by 



balances of Justice. He has therefore rendered 
all endeavours to determine expediency futile 
for evermore. No man ever knew, or can 
know, what will be the ultimate result to him- 
self, or to others, of any given line of conduct. 
But every man may know, and most of us do 
know, what is a just and unjust act. And all 
of us may know also, that the consequences of 
justice will be ultimately the best possible, 
both to others and ourselves, though we can 
neither say what is the best, or how it is 
likely to come to pass. 

I urge Proportional Representation, not _ 
because of its expediency, but because it 
is eternally just. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, I understand that 
there is no other report immediately ready; 
otherwise I should hesitate about saying 
anything at all. And even though there 
is nothing ready, I propose not to be long 
in what I say to you this morning. 

May I say at once that I am speaking 
with extreme pleasure. Not that I pretend 
in any way to represent any corporate view; 
I am speaking entirely as an individual. 
I wish to make just an allusion, first of 
all, to what might be called the corporate 
view, namely thisr that neither those on 
the other side nor those on this need be 
in the least concerned nor have any diffi- 
dence, in their individual minds, as to the 
Expediency or inexpediency of Proportional 
Representation. The view of the committee, 
as very succinctly and clearly stated by 
Sir John Willison, is that the committee 
approves of an investigation into the merits 
of this system, and as I take it, so far as 
we all are concerned, we may quite cheer- 
fully vote in favour of the resolution of the 
committee itself. Having said that, may 
I go on to say just a few words from my 
own individual standpoint. 

In the first place, I should like 
to say, very willingly and from the 
bottom of my heart, that I feel 
we are all greatly indebted to the previous 
speaker for having so clearly set forth the 
system which is now under consideration. 
It relieves me of the necessity of saying 
anything at all upon that point. I wish 
now to say that it appeals to me very much. 
I do not profess to have any considered 
view upon the question, and that is one 
reason why I said in my opening remarks 
that we had this morning no definite com- 
mitment, and you will see that it is a case 
of love at first sight. My acquaintance 
with this matter dates from breakfast^time 
yesterday, when a gentleman was kind 
enough to hand to me some literature upon 
the subject. I found that instantly I wel- 
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corned it to my heart. It seemed to me that 
it threw light upon dark places, and it 
occurred to me that perhaps it showed how 
we might rey,lly arrive at something like 
a true representation, not alone in this 
country, hut in any country in the world. 

Sir John Willison made no personal refer- 
ence; his modesty would prevent his doing 
so; and yet I could not help deploring the 
fact that, whether it he due to the demerits 
of the present sysitem or not, w© have 
this to lament — an exceedingly unfortunate 
thing — that not only Sir John Willison him- 
self, but any man of like kidney, is not at 
the present time within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. 

Now, I wish to allude to one or two state- 
ments made by the other speaker. He 
made reference to the late Earl Grey. It 
seems to me that we on this side of the 
house should take the opportunity to en- 
dorse the fine encomiums paid to him by that 
speaker. In the passing of Earl Grey there 
unquestio6iably, to my mind, passed away 
one of the finest types of citizen of the 
British Empire 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER a man who 

realized, as I am afraid all of us fail to 
realize, at all events constantly, that in 
the consideration of our rights we far too 
commonly forget our obligations. There is 
a wonderful truth in the old French motto, 
" Noblesse oblige ", and I would suggest, 
not alone to the other side, nor to this side 
with them, but to the Third Group and to 
all in this country, that we too frequently 
are concerned about obtaining our rights 
when perhaps much more fittingly we 
should be concerned about the discharge of 
our civil duties. And I have the philoso- 
phy to believe that he who best discharges 
his duties eventually comes into those 
things which are really his rights; for, after 
all, rights do not consist in- the power or the 
opportunity to acquire things material, but, 
as I conceive it, in the opportunity so to 
allow the quality of one's mind and heart 
and soul to grow that each day longer spent 
upon this terrestial globe, with all its sad 
sarrows but great joys, the owner of this 
heart and soul is a greater being to-day 
than he was yesterday, and may hope to 
be still greater on the coming morn. 

I do take a very great interest in this 
subject of Proportional Representation. It 
has always seemed to me a matter of great 
regret that, as things stand at present, there 
is almost a premium paid upon extreme 
views. The man who is best regarded at 



the caucus oi any party is the man who 
most extremely states the view of his party, 
and the man who, at the inception of his 
political career had higher notions, is al- 
mosit driven to the adoption of. catch- 
phrases, or anything that is likely to in- 
flame the audience that he addresses, so 
that presently he loses his moderation and 
his appreciation of logic in his desire to 
■achieve rhetoric which may captivate the 
audience. And so it comes to pass that a 
man who originally had fine parts, is con- 
stantly degraded when perchance he is 
apparently on the ascending scale. I pay 
my tribute to the man who in the hurry 
and turmoil of politics keeps his own soul 
so that he is unspotted of the 
world at the end of his career. Any 
man who does that gets from me a 
greater laurel wreath than any other, man. 
I had rather be an absolute failure, as the 
.world calls it, and yet be able to say that 
J am the captain of my own soul, than 
achieve anything that you care to offer 
me in the way of wealth or power, and at 
the end feel that I am actually and in the 
secrecy of my own chamber a degraded 
man as compared with what originally I 
was. This I do not charge to the individual; 
I attribute it in large part to what have 
seemed up to date to be the inevitable ac- 
cessories of political life, and any man who 
refuses to change himself in order to cap- 
ture others seems to me to have a far better 
opportunity under such a system of repre- 
sentation as is now suggested than he has 
under the present one. 

Let me pass to the next point, which is 
more or less definite, with regard to pro- 
fessions. In the list of the present members 
,of Parliament we find that there are a vast 
number of lawyers. May I, speaking as a 
Jawyer, and with no sort of discourtesy to 
my fellow pro:fessional men, utter an ex- 
pression of regret that there is so great a 
proportion of them. But, mind you, it is 
.quite natural. You ask me why A legis- 
lative assembly is one in which the process 
of speaking is constantly going forward. 
Who should be men who could speak? In- 
.evitably those who are constantly charged 
with the duty of speaking for the rights 
and the interests of others. So it naturally 
comes about that lawyers gravitate to legis- 
lative assemblies; and in large part they 
discharge their duties finely, and, so far 
.as method and form are concerned, they 
,are conceivably the best possible represen- 
tatives you can have. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 
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Mr. GEIER: Of course, I am speaking 
far too earnestly to be making any personal 
allusions, and you will not misinterpret 
what I say. ' While as to method and form 
that is largely true, you run the risk of hav- 
ing men so constantly concerned about the 
forms of words and , expression that they 
may fail to get at the reality of matters; 
and frequently, in the contemplation of the 
things whicli affect the community at large, 
I would rather have a man, I care not how 
ignorant, who knows something, of the 
needs of human nature, than the best edu- 
cated man of the community if he is abso- 
lutely soulless and has no regard for the 
need of his brother. 'So it is perhaps inevi- 
table that there should be many lawyers 
in Parliament, though some of you may be 
reminded of an expression made with refer- 
ence to Lord Brougham, who was of course 
a very great man, but conceivably not a 
very great lawyer, though he was Lord 
Chancellor, because of him it was said that 
he would have known a little of everything 
if he had known a little of law. 

Now let me pass to the general idea as 
to the right to representation on the part 
of the different portions of the community. 
Unquestionably that should be the case. 
The speaker brought out a point as to dan- 
ger and safety. This is my notion as to 
danger and safety with regard to the popu- 
lar vote. If you wish to have, at all events 
in our splendid Empire, a condition of 
danger, attempt to shut up a voice or pre^ 
vent it from being heard. Provided that 
the voice comports itself according to the 
laws of the land, so that it is not like a 
noxious vapour, pestilential and inevit- 
ably doing harm^j that voice should be al- 
lowed to be heard; and, so far from its 
being dangerous to hear a voice, properly 
used, it is a safer and wiser thing to listen 
tor the voice of all .portions of the com- 
munity which are entitled to be heard. The 
only necessity is that in that utterance 
there should be' conformity with the gen- 
eral welfare of the community. But, sub- 
ject to that, unquestionalbly it is wiser and 
safer to have the voice uttered; and, so far 
as I am concerned, were I in fact ranged 
Dn one side and labour on the other, I 
should in the interest of safety welcome a 
:hance upon the part of labour to utter its 
roice. - I consider that in respect of risk 
that is by far the better situation. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I am speak- 
mg, I hope, from a bigger and higher stand- 
joint than that. I am honestly speaking 
IS. an individual, claiming not to voice the 
vishes or thoughts of any one but myself. 
6931fr-12 



I have allowed you to see something of the 
things which have been in my mind year 
after year, and I can only cLaim for myself 
— and this has reference, I think, to this 
gathering here— that in the days when I, 
like perhaps some of you, worked and felt 
that my work was not properly rewarded 
in respect of return in money, I was not 
very much concerned about that; but what, 
think you, concerned me? It was this: that 
I knew that, no matter what might hap- 
pen, I could always say that for every dol- 
lar I had received I had given at least 100 
cents' worth of work. I suggest that there 
is a vast consolation in that, and I offer it 
to any who at any tfme may think they 
are individually not properly appraised. 

And now, as to the general well-being of 
the community, I do not suggest that labour 
and all other portions of the community be 
heard so as to give safety, either to in- 
terests in which I am concerned or to any 
other interests, but only in order that true 
justice may be done, for I think that too 
much we are concerned as to the points of 
danger and safety, and I suggest rather that 
there ring through our minds for contem- 
plation that noble word of Shakeslpeare : 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Mr. JAMES H. ASHDOWN (Winnipeg): 
Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make a 
speech, but I wish to say a few words in 
regard to this matter. I, like the last 
speaker, have not made a study of Pro- 
portional Representation to any extent, but 
I have been impressed with the idea that 
in our Parliaments and in our Governments, 
both here and in the Old Country, it has 
been the minority that rules. Where that 
has not been the case, it has been a majority 
overwhelmingly large, and consequently 
not subject to a reasonable amount of criti- 
cism. I think, with the gentleman on the 
other side, that Labour should have proper 
representation; but that is not the only 
thought in my mind in this connection. 

There are two other parties in this coun- 
try. If Labour is going to be a distinct 
party by itself, and if we are going to have 
what is called a Conservative party and a 
Liberal party, it is not in the interest of the 
country that any of them should be over- 
whelmingly strong, or that the weaker party 
should be unreasonably weak. What we 
have proposed is that the Government 
should do what , they have already under- 
taken to do, and what the Royal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations has seconded, 
namely, look carefully into the matter of 
Proportional Representation. 
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In conclusion, I would simply say that 
in doing so there is one point that I trust 
they will watch carefully, and that is the 
dividing of the constituencies in a fair 
way and grouping them together so that 
there will be a fair representation; and I 
trust that they will take care that the 
franchise of this country is protected in 
the interest of our own people. We do not 
want aliens, people who have little know- 
ledge of the country and its necessities, to 
have a vote before they have learned our 
conditions. 

Mr. -GUS FRANOQ (Montreal) : I do not 
desire, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men, to take very much of your time in 
dealing with this question. In rising to 
close this debate, Mr. Chairman, being 
neither an Irishman nor a Scotchman, I 
ask your permission to say a few words 
in the language of the country in which 
I was born. I shall now have the pleasure 
of addressing io you a few words in French. 

Monsieur le President, mesdames et mes- 
sieurs, je crois qu'il est bon qu'un repr^- 
sentant de la classe ouvriere de langue 
frangaise exprime son opinion sur la repre- 
sentation pfoportionnelle. Oomme je I'ai 
dit en anglais, 6tant ne dans un pays ou 
la representation proportionnelle est en for- 
ce depuis plus de vingt ans, et en ayant pu 
juger du r^sultat qu'elie a donne et des 
bienfaits qu'elie a creSs en permettant aux 
differents groupes politiques de la Belgique 
d'etre representes suivant I'importance du 
vote qu'ils avaient obtenu; ayant de plus 
cherche, conjointement avec I'honorable F. 
D. Monk, et d'autres, k introduire cette 
r^forrae parlementaire au Canada, je crois 
pouvoir etre Tinterprfete du desir de la clas- 
se ouvri&re d'obtenir cette reforme. 

Si Ton considere les. resultaits suivant 
cette reforme dans les elections parlemen- 
faires de 1908 en Belgique, ou les conserva- 
teurs obtenaient 515,926 votes, les lib^raux 
et sooialistes 633,258, et les d^mocrates 
Chretiens 16,095, leur donnant r«spective- 
ment 37 sifeges, 43 sieges et 1 sifege. Ton 
doit etre convaincu de I'excellence d'un 
systeme qui permet k un parti, n'ayant 
obtenu que 16,000 votes sur un nombre to- 
tal de plus d'un million de votes, d'avoir 
sa representation dans la chambre. Quelle 
n'aurait pas ete la representation des diffe- 
rents groupements politiques du Canada si 
Ton avait appliqu^ le meme systfeme lors 
des derniferes elections fed^rales? La classe 
ouvrifere ne se trouve actuellement repre- 
sentee au parlement federal que par deux 



de ses membres. Les partis politiques ont 
remporte d'une maniere presque unanime 
les difterentes provinces, qui se sont grou- ' 
pees glographiquement vers I'un ou I'autre 
des deux grands partis politiques. Si Ton 
desire etablir I'harmonie entre le capital 
et le travail, si Ton desire obtenir des rela- 
tions oordiales entre les differentes races 
qui peuplent le Canada, Ton doit trouver 
moyen de leur permettre d'exprimer leurs 
opinions par une representation juste et 
adequate. Je suis convaincu que les deie- 
gues siegeant actuellement des deux cotes 
de^ cette conference sont maintenant con- 
vertis au systfeme de la representation pro- 
portionnelle, grace_|l I'eioquent plaidoyei 
presente par sir John Willison et Monsieur 
Woodward. Je crois qu'ils partiront d'ici 
des apdtres fervents de cette reforme politi- 
que et qu'ils en deviendront des propaga- 
teuns zeies; et d'ici longtemps plusieurs 
d'entre nous pourront se rencontrer dans 
la Ohambre des cCimmunes pour y represen- 
ter, grfiee a la representation proportion- 
nelle, les deux elements qui doivent travail- 
ler au bien et a la prosperite de ce pays— 
le capital et le travail. 

Dr. D. STRACHAN: I h^ve been asked 
by some of the gentlemen to make a reply to 
the very delightful address which the gen- 
tleman has made in his own language, and 
I wish to reciprocate and say, " Qui, oui." 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the 
motioa for the adoption of the report of 
the committee. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

The motion was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE FAVOURING 
THEM— ADOPTED tTNANIMOUSLT. 

Mr. FRED. WELSH (Vancouver): Mr. 
Chairman, I beg to submit the report of 
the committee which was appointed to deal 
with this subject, which is as follows: 

Tour Committee is of the opinion that there 
is urgent necessity for greater co-operation 
between employer and employee. We believe 
that this co-operation can be furthered by the 
establishment of Joint Industrial Councils. Tour 
Committee does not believe it is wise or expe- 
dient to recommend any set plan for such 
Councils. 

We therefore recommend that a Bureau should 
be established by the Department of Labour 
of the Federal Government to gather data and 
furnish information whenever requested by 
employers and - employees or organizations of 
employers or employees that whenever It ta 
desired to voluntarily establish such councill 
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the fullest assistance should be given by the 
Bureau. 

F. W. Welsh, Wills Maclachlan, 

D. A. Carey, P. J. Gernaudt. 

Omer Fleury, P. P. Jones, 

D. Straohan. David Carnegie, 

r have great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of this report. In so 
doing, I should like to state that, while 
possibly neither of us have got everything 
that we desired, yet we have attempted in 
that spirit of co-operation which has been 
so manifest throughout the Conference to 
reach a decision that can be accepted by 
both sides, feeling sure that we have done 
our best to safeguard both employers and 
employees, and also that large proportion of 
the community represented by the Third 
Group. 

Mr. F. P. JONES (Montreal) : I have 
much pleasure in seconding the motion 
made by my friend on the other side. I 
also have great faith and belief that these 
councils and this get-together spirit of the 
workers on both sides of industry will re- 
sult not only in bettering the condition of 
the workers and of the industries, but to 
the benefit of the country as a whole. 

Hon. Senator Kot>eirtson resumed the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN : For the information of 
the Department of Labour, might I ask just 
what is the committee's interpretation of 
the second clause of this report.' It reads: 

W^e therefore recommend that a Bureau should 
be established by the Department of Labour 
of the Pederal Government to gather data and 
furnish information whenever requested by 
employers and employees or organizations of 
employers or employees that whenever it is 
desired to voluntarily establish such Councils 
the fullest assistance should be given by the 
Bureau. 

Is the department to understand that the 
Bureau is to be established only upon re- 
quest, or that it should be established to 
gather data which will be available at all 
times.' 

Mr. FEED WELSH (Vancouver): It was 
the intention of the Committee that it should 
be established in connection with the De- 
partment of Labour, as' we feel tha;t that 
department has its hand on the pulse of 
the movement generally in Canada. We 
also thought it possible, owing to the great 
expanse of our country, that it might he 
necessary, when the information had been 
compiled, to have representatives similar 
to those of the Labour Gazette, so that the 
data could be forwarded and furnished to 
69316— 12i 



any person in any locality who might de- 
sire it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. You have 
heard the report of the Committee and the 
motion of Mr. Welsh, seconded by IMr. 
Jones. Are you ready for the question? 

The motion was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: I am going to 
make a motion which on its face may 
suggest .a wish to waste time. I am in fact 
making the motion with a _ very sincere 
desire to have good use made of the time. 
In my experietice of our proceedings here, 
while 'Some of us have had the pleasant 
task of speaking in this room — which is 
not a matter of hardship, but simply one 
of pleasant occupation so far as the speaker 
is concerned, no matter how dreadful from 
the standpoint of the hearer — ^yet outside 
of this room there is very real work done. 
To my mind, the work of attending to these 
resolutions and getting them in shape not 
only requires time, but calls for the very 
best application of the mind of each one 
devoted to the subject in hand; and indi- 
vidually I find it extremely hard to divide 
myself up mentally, with any sort of satis- 
faction to myself, or with reference to the 
work in hand. Therefore I make the 
motion that we rise now until the usual 
hour of meeting after the mid-day meal, 
with a strong injunction from the Chair 
to us all, if you will, that as much as pos- 
sible of the intervening time be seriously 
and zealously spent by each and all of the 
committees to accomplish the end desired, 
namely, to bring in a report from each 
committee that has a matter in hand. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. J. A.. 
McClelland, and carried. 

The Conference adjourned at 11.45 a.m. to 
meet at 2.30 p.m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference resumed at 2.30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair understands 
that there will be some cominittees ready 
to report in about five minutes time. 

THANKSGIVING DAY AND ARMISTICE 
DAY. 

PROPOSAL FOR JOINT DOMINION 
HOLIDAY. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG: Mr. Chairman, in the 
interval, while we are awaiting something 
else, I have had my attention called to a 
Bill which has Iseen introduiced into the 
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House of Commons this - morning, I think 
for the purpose of making the second Mon- 
day in November a Dominion holiday to 
observe jointly Thanksgiving Day and Ar- 
mistice Day, and the member who intro- 
duced the Bill, Mr. Pedlow, I believe, is 
desirous of ascertaining the opinion of this 
Conference as to whether such a statute is 
desirable. 

I think that from the point of view of the 
representatives of the employees there will 
not be the slightest objection to that, and 
I do not believe there will be any from the 
other side oi the House. I beg leave. Sir, 
to move that this Conference express its 
opinion in favour of such statutory action 
being taken. 

Mr. A. MONRO GBIER: Mr. Chairman, 
in the absence .of Mr. Shaw and the other 
members on this side I claim this indul- 
gence, that this particular matter , be 
allowed to stand for a while, because, no 
matter how strongly my own individual 
judgment might run, I should certainly feel 
differently about venturing to speak on 
their behalf, when I have not the slightest 
idea of what their views are. 

I should like to explain my standpoint 
in making these remarks. Whilst I made 
that observation not knowing the views of 
all of those on this side, I do not like to 
let - a moment elapse before stating most 
explicitly that on general grounds we like 
extremely the notion of this combination 
of the two events in the commemoration. 
However, to be quite practical in the mat- 
ter, while I am not sure that we all con- 
sider that particular date as a good one, or 
that some may not be of the opinion that 
it is somewhat late in the year, as to the 
general suggestion there is, of course, no 
question and no room for argunrient. 

Mr. G. E. DEACON: Make it Sunday. 

The CHAIRMAN: The proposal, I under- 
stand, was to set aside the second Monday 
of November in each year both for the ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving Day and in com- 
memoration of the Armistice. 

Mr. RIQG: Yes, jointly. 

The CHAIRMAN: And that the membet 
ihtrodoicing the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons desired an expression of opinion from 
this Conference on the subject. 

Mr. RIGG: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any person who de- 
sires to express an opinion is perfectly 
free to do so. 

Mt. S. R. PARSONS: Mr. Chairman, I 
believe tihait we are 'all ready to approve 



of the suggestioTi lih'ait in some wiay we 
should commemoTate Armistice Day, and I 
believe further that the second Monday in 
November is a far better day for Ttoaiiks- 
giving Day ithan the earlieir date on which 
we have celebrated it in past years. I 
think also tihat <ihe fact has been made 
clear tihat Monday is, in our estimation, a 
preferable day, for it seems to suit ail of 
us workers better than any - day in the 
middle of the week. We used to Ihave 
Thanksgiving on Thursday, and I suppose 
the United States still have it on that day; 
but we^ have come to believe, 'tlhose of us 
w(ho work so liard, that it is better to have 
two days of rest coming togetiheir. , The 
difficulty, it seems to me, when we set 
aipairt 'the second Monday in ithe month is 
that we get away from the real date on 
which we should celebrate the signing of 
the axmistioe. Just as it is a liitUe awkwaid 
to celebiate a boy's birthday two or thiee 
days before or after, bo, it seems to me, 
when in trying to signalize any special 
even in our history we fix a day which is 
either eaa-lier or kufcer tlhan the anniversary, 
we lose the real -tsignifioance of it. Therein 
and itlherein only lies the difficulty, it seems 
to me, in connection with this proposition. 
Altogether, I certainly am in favour of the 
suggestion which hag been made and which, 
I undersitand, has been embodied in a Bill 
befoire itihe House of Commons. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other 
delegiates des.iTing to express an opinion on 
the subject? — Then tihe secretary will kindly 
communicate to Mr. Pedlow, M.P., the mes- 
sage that the subjeot-matteir of his Bill 
was discussed by this Oonvenltion and that 
all the opinions expres'sed were favourable- 
to its adopiMon. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, SICKNESS AND OLD 
AGE INSURANCE. 

REPORT OP COMMTTEB FAVOURING 
BOARD OF INQUIRY— WIDOWS' PEN- 
SIONS INCaJUDED — ADOPTED UNANI- 
MOUSDY. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now receive 
the report of Cbmmittee No. 6, on Insur- 
ance ^against Unemployment, Sickness, In- 
valida:ty, and Old Age. 

The Seore)tary read the report, as follows: 

Report of Committee No. 6 on State Insurance 
against Unemployment, Sicltness, Invalidity 
and Old Age. 

This Committee unanimously endorses the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Industrial Relations that a Board or Boards 
be appointed to enquire into the Subjects of 
State Insurance against Unemployment, Sick- 
ness, Invalidity and Old Age. 
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For the effective carrying out of the above 
this Committee recommends: 

1st. That such Board or Boards shall be 
representative of the Interests participating In 
this Conference, viz., the Government, the 
public, the employer and the employee, and 
shall include a representative of the women of 
Canada. 

2nd. That in order to collect necessary data, 
the Government shall forthwith attach to the 
proper branches of the labour or other depart- 
ments concerned experienced investigators, who 
shall do the necessary research work and 
furnish to the Board at the earliest opportunity 
the results ^of their investigations. 

3rd. That the Government shall set a time 
limit for the receipt of the report and recom- 
mendations as to the advisability of enacting 
legislation. i 

4th. While this Committee has been appointed 
to consider only the questions of State Insur- 
ance against Unemployment, Sickness, Invalid- 
ity and Old Age, it respectfully recommends 
that the subject of " widows' pensions " be 
added. 

W. R. Rollo. 

Henry Bertram. 

W. B. Segsworth. 

Kathleen Derry. 

J. S. McLean. 

R. C. McCutchon.^ 

F. H. Whitton. 

G. Frank Beer. 

Mr. JAMES SIMPSON (Toxonto) : Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: It was 
the arrajigement of this Committee that 
Mr. Whitton, the Chairman, should moive 
the adoption of the Camimittee's report; but 
Mr. Whitton is not present yet, and, as I 
was to present the case on behalf of the 
labour men at tihis Conference, it is now 
arranged that I shall proceed at once 
with the presentation of the case, and 
when Mr. Whitton comes he can fulfil his 
promise and obligations to the Committee. 

The subject of state insurance against 
unemployment, old age, invalidity and 
si.ckines3 is one of the subjects upon the 
Agend'a whi-ch give to every delegate 
representing any of the fooxr groups in his 
Convention a real opportunity to put 
"brother" back into "brotherhood". It is 
mot one ol those contentious questions 
.which divide a house where employers 
and employees are vitally concerned, but 
it is a subject which arises from condi- 
tions resuliting from our present social and 
economic order, and up to the present time 
the activities of men in religious, benevo- 
lent and fraternal organizations have been 
directed to the amelioration of such con- 
ditions. Consequently every delegate is 
interested in the subject of state insurance 
to protect those citizens who are included 
in the groups which are mentioned in that 
recommendatioiv 



The Royal Commission whose report we 
are now considering has made a definite 
recommandation that boards of experts 
should be appoint i to take into careful 
consideration such evidence or informa- 
tion as might come before them hearing 
upon the advisability of this state insur- 
ance. In support of the recommandation 
the Commission have submitted to this 
gathering a part of the evidence which was 
adduced when they were making their 
tour, and which went to show that unem- 
ployment, sickness and old age had some- 
thing to do with the conditions in this 
country which it was sought to remoive 
by this investigation and such action as 
this Conference is now taking, and they 
expressed themselves in these words: 

V 

36. Unemployment may arise from other 
causes than the loss of his Job. He may be in- 
capacitated by sickness, invalidity or old age. 
Very few labourers are able, out of their earn- 
ings, to make provision for these contingencies. 
We recommend to your Government the question 
of making some provision by a system of State 
Social Insurance for those who through no 
fault of their own are unable to work, whether 
the inability arises from lack of opportunity, , 
sickness, invalidity, or old age. Such insur- 
ance would remove the spectre of fear which 
now haunts the wage earner and make him a 
more contented and better citizen. 

We represent organized labour particu- 
larly and unorganized labour indirectly, 
because, after all, the aspirations and the 
hopes and the desdres of the unorganized 
working men and working women of this 
nation are the same as the aspirations and 
the hopes and the desires of the men who 
constitute organized labour. Therefore or- 
ganized labour, in assuming the responsi- 
bilities which it has assumed, has regarded 
it as a duty not only to determine the rates 
of wages and the hours of labour and the 
conditions which should obtain in our in- 
dustries, but also to manifest that real spirit 
of brotherhood which we claim is charac- 
terisitic of the labour organizations of this 
and every other country. In the manifesta- 
tion of that spirit, Mr. Chairman, we have 
developed within labour organizations de- 
partments for old -age pensions, depart- 
ments for sick benefits, departments for the 
care of the dependents of those who have 
gone, and we have in various other activi- 
ties within our organization manifested a 
desire not only to improve the economic 
and social standard of the working men 
and working women, but also, ^/ending the 
accomplishment of our purpose, to seek at 
least to make brighter the lives of those who 
feel that economic pressure is bearing too 
heavily upon them. 
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In this connection it may be of interest 
to yoTi to know that of the 114 intemational 
labour organizations upon this continent 74 
have reported to the Department of Labour 
of this country, showing to what extent they 
were devoting their energies to the aseis- 
ance of their members along the lines which 
I have indicated. While death benefits do 
not enter into the subject which we are dis- 
cussing, it will not be out of place for me to 
say that these 74 labour organizations last 
year — in one year alone — paid out $12,679,- 
000 in death benefits. 

Unemployment has also been .the subject 
of serious consideration by at least thirteen 
of our great international organizations. 
Unemployment benefits and travelling bene- 
fits are a part of their benevolent work. 
Those thirteen organizations in one year 
spent over $91,000 in that' kind of relief. 

For the relief of those suffering in sick- 
ness and from accidents the international 
organizations have paid out over one mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars. 

Although we have only two international 
organizations to-day who have organized 
old age • pension funds, these two inter- 
national organizations^ — ^^the International 
Bricklayers', Masons' and Platsterers' 
Union, and the International Typographical 
Union — paid out last year over three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars in old age pensions; 
and it is characteristic of the International 
Typographical Union that, in the creation 
of their old 'age pension fund and the pay- 
ment of the benefits derived from that 
special consideration is given to the weaker 
members. " The strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak and not to please 
themselves " — I think tha.t is quite scrip- 
tural, Mr. Grier. Therefore, the men who 
have the highest wages and who pay their 
contributions to this fund upon those higher 
wages, when it comes to benefits to be de- 
rived from the fund, receive no more than 
those who pay upon earnings which are, per- 
haps, half as much as those of the more 
highly paid men in the printing trades upon 
the North American continent. Thus the 
highly paid men contribute to the old age 
pension funds more than those who do not 
make nearly as high wages and could not 
pay as much. 

I mention these facts merely to show you 
that in one year alone, in the various bene- 
volences these organizations paid out over 
$16,000,000 to members. My purpose in 
mentioning this is to submit to you that we 
are justified, inasmuch as we have en- 
deavoured to set a worthy example, in deal- 
ina with iiiis question of state insurance. 



Consequently the labour men feel that 
aanong the obligations that rest upon 
our Government one of the mosit important 
.is to make a careful and searching investi- 
gation of the conditions obtaining which 
might render necessary the development 
of these national or state insurance 
schemes in the Dominion of Canada. 
T think it can be safely .«aid that up to the 
present time we have not been leaders in 
the scheme of state insurance; that al- 
though a considerable amount of work haq 
been done, and appeals have been made to 
Provincial and Federal Governments for 
state funds, either to establish mothers' or 
widows' pensions, or to establish health in- 
surance, or to develop other phases of this 
state insurance plan, we have been onl/ 
partially successful in having such laws 
placed upon our statute-books. 

Careful study of the development of state 
insurance as applied to these four or five 
branches will show the wisdom of the 
course recommended by^the Royal Commis- 
sion: that, first of all, the whole plan ol 
state insurance should be fairly investi- 
gated by experts, and that as a Tesult of 
the investigation there should be. distinct 
and definite recommendations made to our 
various Parliaments covering such ques- 
tions as are within their jurisdiction, and 
bearing upon the subject of state insur- 
ance. 

Speaking of unemployment insurance, 1 
remember the time, lp,die3 and gentlemen, 
when in the Old. Country particularly it 
was considered almost a civil offence for a 
working man to be unemployed, or at least, 
if he was observed while not engaged in 
useful labour, he' was classified as an idler 
and loafer, and the stigma of that name 
was placed upon him. It had not ben con- 
sidered whether he was a victim of condi- 
tions, or whether his condition at that time 
was only an evidence of his incapacities or 
weaknesses. But organized labour has in- 
sisted that a man's unemployment might 
not necessarily be through any fault of his 
own, that it might arise out of an indus- 
trial or economic order which did not pro- 
vide steady employment for workingmen or 
tor working women, and that, inasmuch as 
we, as citizens, or Governments themselves, 
were responsible for the condition which 
made unemployment a part of our civili- 
zation, then that person who was unem- 
ployed should not be held responsible, and 
some effort should be made to make life 
brighter for him during the time of his- un- 
employment, not forgetting that every effort 
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should be made to provide him with the 
employment that he sought but did not get. 
It was the recognition of the responsibility 
of the State that led to the establishment of 
unemployment insuiance; and because of 
the establishment of unemployment insur- 
ance in one country the subject was con- 
sidered by other countries. The system of 
unemployment insurance has been a gra- 
dual development, improving as it has gone 
along, so that to-day the great industrial 
conference which has been meeting in Eng- 
land, in its report published in the Lon- 
don Times, states that not only should the 
unemployment insurance which obtains in 
Great Britain be continued, but that the 
payments should be increased and that the 
ineuraiKse etould be exitended 'to woirking- 
men who have only pant-itime ©mploymiemt. 
Anotiher recogmitdon oi itlhe fact tlhat part- 
time emiployment may nat be itlhe reiepoTisi- 
bility of eitiher the eoAployier or Wie em- 
ployee, but is a result of the existing eco- 
nomic and commercial system is that sys- 
tem w(hd<sh seeks to lajssdsit the traideis undons 
in thedr effonts to redifeve empltoymefnit, and 
wthdoh recognize® thiait same laiSisdstiamee 
stoould be given to itihe unemployed'. Tliat 
is the way in wWdh the protoleim 'has been 
miet by European oounlbides, Ofrigiiniaitnng, as 
it did in Belgium. 

This committee is not asking this Con- 
ference to endorse any particular plan. It 
is only asking that the most careful investi- 
gation be made into the subject, as a result 
of the findings of the iboard whose inquiries 
resulted from the data collected by the 
experts of the Labour Department. We are 
only asking that if, after that investigation 
has been conducted, it is found to be neces- 
sary, this country srhould not lag behind 
in providing unemployment insurance. 

In the summer of 1918 the percentage of 
unemployed among unorganized labour was 
one-half of one per cent. This summer, at 
a time when it was expected that as many 
men as could be obtained would be em- 
ployed, it was 2i per cent. So you see 
there was a substantial increase in the 
number of unemployed from the summer of 
1918 to the summer of 1919. I'he unem- 
ployed proiblem becomes an acute one in 
the Dominion of Canada, as it becomes 
acute in any other country. Those who 
have had the experience of pa.^sing through 
such periods in such cities as Toronto and 
(Montreal will know that. Some of you 
will remember our registration in the city 
of Toronto in 1914, which showed over 
18,000 unemployed. 

In advocating unemployment insurance, 
I am satisfied that those who represent la- 



bour will endorse the position I take when 
I s-ay that while we approve of unemploy- 
ment insurance as a principle, as a legis- 
lative necessity, we also believe that every 
possible means should be taken by the 
Government, and by every one concerned, 
to see that the fullest amount of employ- 
ment is provided, so that unemployment 
insurance may be reduced to a minimum. 
We also recognize that there are new fea- 
tures to unemployment insurance which 
are worthy of consideration. We believe 
that it would be preferable to keep men 
partly employed, instead of having them 
wholly unemployed, which necessitates, 
paying them the full amount of unemploy- 
ment insurance during the time of their 
unemployment. Part-time employment 
might be given in industries which other- 
wise would lay off a large proportion of 
their men; and out of this unemployment 
insurance fund there should be a subsidy 
or a grant given to those men working only 
part time to bring their incomes up to a 
standard, perhaps allowing them to bear 
a part of the loss. No representative of la- 
bour desires that workingmen should be 
unemployed when there is any opportunity 
for labour under proper conditions, because 
we recognize that work is one of the essen- 
tial things of life, and that every man 
should do a. fair proportion and contribute 
his part to the sum-total of production. 
We realize -that if anything will cause a 
man to deteriorate, it is having too much 
leisure -time — if you want to put it that 
way — too little to do. 

It has been emphasized in this Confer- 
ence a great many times that there are 
unemployed not only amongst the workers 
but amongst the capitalists of this country, 
and of every other country, and it is just 
as bad for a capitalist to have nothing to 
do as it is for a workingman. The only 
difference is that the capitalist may have 
greater means of occupying and enjoying 
the time that he is spending in unemploy- 
ment. We contend that unemployment is 
not conducive to the development of the 
individual. 

, Unemployment insuran-ce in other coun- 
tries has proved a success. Mr. McAdoo, 
Directof General of Railroads in the United 
States, recently said: 

Insurance against sickness, old age, and un- 
employment, as they have it in England^ and 
other European countries, may be the next 
social step for the United States. 

The labour movement of New York State 
has also had under consideration the ques- 
tion of state insurance. In all our pro- 
grammes there is sickness insurance. Some 
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doubt has been expressed as to the neces- 
sity of insurance for the sick. In the opin- 
ion of^ others it is held that health insur- 
ance, or insurance for the sick, is even more 
necessary than unemnployment insurance. 
The New York State Federation of Labour 
in their report make this observation: 

In England such considerations led the Gov- 
ernment to strengthen the British Health Insur- 
ance Act even during war-time. Senator Colbv, 
Chairman of the ^ew Jersey Commission, who 
recently returned to this country after making a 
study of the British system said: 

" Compulsory health insurance in Great Bri- 
tain is an emphatic and recognized success. The 
war has not hampered, but has strengthened 
the operation and good results of the law. In 
some cases the rates of sicliness compensation 
have been raised. Prom every point of view 
the relief has been beneficial and successful. 
The system which was established in 191Tv and 
expanded by further legislation down to 1916, is 
firmly established upon the solid ground of 
achievement." 

Mr. Charles Duncan, Secretary of the 
Workers' Union of Great Britain, who repre- 
sented the Barrow con.-itituency in the Britr 
ish House of Commons for a number of 
years, commenting upon the matter when 
some doubting American suggested repeal- 
ing the British Health Insurance Act, re- 
plied : 

Repeal the Health Insurance Act? England 
is not wasting time discussing absurdities. To 
repeal the Health Insurance Act would cause a 
social revolution in England to-morrow. 

From the opinion of Mr. McAdoo as to 
what would happen in the United States, 
and th« opinion of Mr. Duncan as to the 
success of health insurance in the old coun- 
try, it would appear that what has been 
done up to the present is meeting with the 
approval of at least some of the men who 
are keenly interested in state insurance. 

I just want to make this passing observa- 
tion in supplementing what I have already 
said. There ne\'er was a time in our own 
country when there was so much attention 
.paid to health insurance. Medical health 
officers are dealing with the subject as 
they never did before, and, from their state- 
ments as they appear in the press and else- 
where, we can anly gather this fact, that 
they are almost unanimous in agreeing that 
some steps should be taken along the lines 
of health insurance. The necessity for 
health insurance wsis recognized by Gov- 
ernraemts thirty years ago, and the prin- 
ciple adopted by one Government has been 
recognized by other Governments, particu- 
larly in Europe, until it has become a ques- 
tion of almost universal attention. 

I do not need to present to this Confer- 
ence the historical development of sickness 



insurance in the different countries in the 
worlds Those who have gone carefully into 
the question of the prevalence of sickness 
in the various states have shown con- 
clusively that there is no time during any 
year when there are not thousands of per- 
sons who are either seriously ill or suffer- 
ing from minor ailments, which withdraw 
men and women from industries and inflict 
in many cases hardship upon those who are 
toiling. 

An argument for old age pensions should 
not need very much elaboration in the 
Dominion of Canada, because there is 
nothing in this country that will exempt or 
excuse the people of ^Canada from a very 
careful consideration of the subject. I was 
particularly struck when I was in New Zea- 
land a few months ago by the appreciation 
of the citizens of that country who were 
enjoying the benefits of the old age pensions 
established by the Government. It was de- 
lightful to see them around those great 
centres of activity, the general post offices, 
where the widows and aged men and women 
who are entitled to the pension go to re- 
ceive their monthly cheques. You who have 
been in the Old Country in the past few 
years will have seen those posters, similar 
to what we have seen in this country deal- 
ing with old-age annuities, which ^how very 
clearly that it is much preferable to have 
old men and women, after they have 
reached the age of seventy — ^in New Zealand 
it is sixty-five for men, and sixty for women 
— enjoying an independent living free from 
the stigma of the workhouse which pre- 
viously had been the only place to which 
they could' go tefore the pension system 
was established. No man could look ■ un- 
moved upon the picture of these poor people 
going to the workhouse, and then upon the 
other picture where they were saved the 
mortification, because society had evinced 
a desire to help them and had gone so far 
as to make the State responsible for old- 
age pensions. 

Just a word as to invalidity. It is classed 
very much with old age, because the in- 
capacities of old age are just as severe. 
Those who are invalids and who have no 
physical means of sustaining' themselves 
should rtaturally be the care of the State. 

The last question to which I shall refer 
is the necessity of pensions for widows. 
That has been added in our report, although 
not appearing on the agenda, the feeling 
being that it would be an oversight if it 
were not dealt with. 

I am very glad to think that the Ontario 
Government are conducting an investigation 
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on this subject, and that our Premier has 
assured us that at the next session of the 
Legislature very careful consideration is 
going to be given to it, and -that there is 
a probability that in a short time we /may 
have in the province of Ontario a system 
of pensions for widows. Three of the 
Western Provinces— Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan— have already adopted a 
straight widow's pension, which, if not en- 
tirely free from contribution of any kind, is 
a contributory scheme of some kind. My 
reason for dwelling upon this phase of the 
subject is because I contend that the ex- 
penditure of money paid to widows who 
have to care for their children is nbt neces- 
sarily a gross expenditure. When widows 
go out to work some one has to take care 
of the children, and very often the children 
are left in the care of some State institution, 
and the cost of the care which they get 
must be regarded as a charge upon the 
public. 

Even the monetary consideration, ladies 
and gentlemen, suggests that every little 
child that oomes into this world who is 
deprived of the care of the father is en- 
titled to "the fullest love and affection of 
the mother, w'ho should not be torn away 
from the children at the time when her 
assistance and love are so 'much required. 
Therefore ' legislation based upon that con- 
dition is but a fulfilment of the sentiment 
which has been ex;pressed so- frequently on 
that side of the House, of restoring the real 
spirit of brotherhood in our industrial and 
commercial relationships. 

I feel happy in announcing that your 
committee, which is representative of both 
■employers and employees, have reached an 
unanimous opinion on this subject. They 
have agreed to ask the Government to 
appoint a board to go into this question 
fully, such Iboard to have associated with 
it experts connected with ■the Labour and 
other departments, to collaborate and to 
present information on which the board 
could base its recommendations. This re- 
port, coming into this general Conference 
unanimously from both employers and em- 
ployees, is another evidence that both sides 
are desirous of doing something. It should 
be a matter of gratification that we can 
reach that unanimous conclusion. 

There is not a 'citizen who is desirous of 
doing the very best in his life-time but 
wishes to make this world a better world 
when he goes out of it than it was when 
he came into it. Let me close with this 
picture of what I want to present to you. 



I see a world without a slave. Man at last 
is free. Nature has by science been en- 
slaved ; lightning and light, wind and wave, 
frost and flame, and all the" secret, subtle 
powers of earth and air have become tire- 
less toilers for the human race. I see a 
world of peace, adorned with every form 
of art, with music's myriad voice thrilled, 
and lips aflame with words of love and 
truth — a world in which no exile sighs, or 
prisoner moumis; where labour gets its full 
reward; where work and worth go band in 
hand; and where the poor girl, trying to 
_win her bread with the needle, is not driven 
to the desperate choice of crime or death of 
suicide or shame. I see a world without a 
beggar's outstretched palm, a miser's heart- 
less, stony glare, the piteous wail of want, 
the livid lips of lies, the cruel eyes of scorn. 
I see a race shapely and fair, married har- 
mony of form and function; and as I look 
life lengthens, joy deepens, and love can- 
opies the earth; and over .all, in the high 
dome, shines the eternal star of human 
hope. I trust that that will be the con- 
dition to which we are mbviuig. 

Mr. F. H. WHITTON (Hamilton) : Ladies 
and gentlemen, fellow-delegates: I have 
pleasure in presenting to you one of the 
unanimous resolutions of this Conference. 
You have all listened with great interest 
to the address, by Mr. Simpson. The leport 
itself calls lor dealing with principles. Mr. 
Simpson has given you a large amount of 
information regarding what has taken place 
in other countries, which must be of great 
assistance to you all in coming to a decision 
as to whether you agree with the re- 
port as has been presented ox not. 
It can hardly be a question of requiring 
conviction, because we are all interested 
in this matter, I do not think you need 
any extended remarks. So I leave the 
matter for this gathering to deal with. 

I do not know that any remark is -neces- 
sary ecxcept as to Clause 3 of the report. 
We have asked that the matter receive 
prompt attention, both in the appointment 
of investigators, the report of such investi- 
gators, and the prompt consideration by 
the board of the recommendations made to 
the Government. I beg to move the adop- 
tion of this report, seconded by Mr. Simp- 
son. 

Mr. W. E. SEGSWORTH (Ottawa): As 
representing the Third Group on this com- 
mittee, I have a few words to say: 

The committee was impressed with the 
idea that this should be a subject of in- 
vestigation by the proper department of the 
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Goveinment. Mr. Simpson haa given you 
a great deal of information as to why old 
age pensions, should he granted. There 
might be some argument on that line; but 
I think it goes without question that be- 
fore anything is done by the Government 
a great deal of investigating work should 
be done and the matter should be looked 
into very carefully. We have heard a great 
deal of what has been done in England and 
in other countries. I have returned just 
recently from England, and I have no doubt 
in the world that a great many of these 
things are necessary in England; but 
whether they are necessary in Canada I am 
not sure, and I think we all ought to have 
more light. We Canadians like to be in- 
dependent; we are not used to being sub- 
jects of charity; and, while I am sure it is 
not the intention of anybody to make in- 
surance of this kind a charity, I think it 
is very desirable that if legislation is t^D be 
passed, it should be framed in such a way 
that its benefits will go to those who really 
need them and not to those who wrongly 
take advantage of the law. However, I am 
glad to say that the three parties repre- 
sented on the committee were heartily un- 
animous in the report. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Conference has 
heard the recommendations of Committee 
No. 6 as read by Mr. Whitton, and second- 
ed by Mr. Simpson, recommending the 
adoption of this report. What is your'' 
pleasure? 

The motion for the adoption of the report 
was carried unanimously. 

MINIMUM WAGE LAWS. 

REPORT OP COMMZTTBE— EXTENSION OP 

LAWS AND PURTHBR INVESTIGATION 

RECOMMENDED— REMUNERATION 

OP TEACHERS. 

MISS HELEN GUTTERIDGE: Mr. 
Chairman, it is my pleasure to move the 
adoption of another unanimous report — 
that of Committee No. 3 on Minin»im 
Wage. The report is as follows: 

AVTiereas it is considered expedient that mini- 
mum rates of, wage should be fixed throughout 
Canada for women and children, whether em- 
ployed at a time rate or according to any other 
method of remuneration ; 

Whereas Minimum Wage Laws for women 
and children have been enacted in five' and are 
now in operation in four of the provinces ; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Industrial 
Conference recommend to the Governments of all 
those provinces, which have not adopted Mini- 
mum Wage Laws for Women and Children, the 
speedy investigation of the necessity for such 
laws, and, if so found, the enactment of such 
legislation. 



It is further recommended that the various 
provinces throughout the Dominion adopt a uni- 
form law and method of application, but that in 
all cases the minimum of wages for women and 
children is to be determined from time to time, 
due regard being given to local living condi- 
tions. ~ 

It is the opinion of this Conference that the 
Dominion Government should appoint a Royal 
Commission, composed equally of representatives 
of Labour, Employers, and the Public, to in- 
vestigate wages to unskilled workers and issue 
a report. 

Representation has been made to the Commit- 
tee that the remuneration paid female school 
teachers in one of the larger provinces of the 
Dominion is so low as to discqurage the em- 
ployment of the talent necessary to the pro- 
per education of its citizens. Tour Committee 
recommends that the various Provincial Govern- 
ments be asked to investigate such conditions, 
inlhe respective provinces, to the end that the 
children of all provinces of the Dominion have 
equal educational opportunities.^ 

James B. Thomson, 

O. W. Waller, 

F. Daniels, 

for Employers' Group 

Helena Gutteridge 

E. W. A. O'Dell, 

W. F. Bush, 

for Employees' Group. 

Thos. Cantley, 

R. B. Maxwell, 

For Third Group. 

In moving the adoption of tihis report, 
Mr. Ch'airmian, I would staite that Mr. 
Trowern, of the Retail Merchants' Associa- 
tion appeaared before ^le Committee and 
recorded his objection to the inclusion in 
any minimum wage legislation of parttiine 
workers in the retail trade. The wish of 
Mr. Trowern was that it should be so re- 
ooided. 

Your committee, in discus&ing the ques- 
tion of minimum wage foT unskilled 
workers, felt thiaA we were not in possession 
of suffioient information to bring in a 
reoomm'endiation for enactment at once 
without investig'ation land a report being 
made of such investigation into the wages 
Tiaid to workers of the whole Dominion. 
We felt tliiat the matter should be taken 
up and legislation then miade on the ques- 
tion, if necessary. I move the adoption of 
the report. 

Mt. F. G. DANIELS (l^fontreal) : In 
seconding the motion for the adoption of 
this report, I find myself in the position, 
firsit, of being on the committee appointed 
to consider it, and, second, as being the 
executive head of that infamous corpora- 
tion that was attacked by the mover of 
the resolution of a couple of days ago, with 
a statemenit to the effect that it had walked 
away with the slight profit of 312 per cent. 

In discussing this question of minimum 
wage for. women and cfaildiren, I found 
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amongeit the employers a readiness of co- 
operation, so that o'ur deliberations on lihat 
point required no great amcumt of time. 
The main point itih'at it wiais considered 
necessary to secure was ithe method of ap- 
plication with ia view to safeguarding the 
employee lamd the employer. In serveral of 
the provinces -where <a. Minimum Wage Act 
has been adopted, industries have been 
grouped and the minimum wage applied bo 
those groups. It was the general opinion 
that that was not the piiopeir method; that 
looality and environmenit had muclh to do 
with the basis on which lan award should 
be considered, otherwise industry would be 
continuously drawn to large centres, which 
would be something to be deplored; and 
that industries in small centres where 
living conditions were much better sihooild 
receive due consideration. That was our 
oliject in referring to that particular clau&e. 

With regard to the ;«ninimum wage for 
unskilled workers, i't was thought that we 
had not the necessiary data before us to 
determine the necessity for such a law, 
and consequently we decided to Tecommend 
that investigation sihould be made. 

Noting the request from a reprerentative 
who appeared before the committee in 
regard to the wages or so-called salaries of- 
some of the female teachers, the committee 
had no hesitation in deciding upon such 
a clause. From my own experience 
throughout one of the provinces at least, I 
have found it to be a fact that the salaries 
paid in many of the smaller districts are 
absolutely inadequate and could not pos- 
sibly maintain a person properly; and we 
feel that, for this reason at least, some 
consideration should be given to this parti- 
cular clause. If the children of this country 
do not :'eceive a .proper education, the 
entire industrial fabric is going to be 
destroyed. There is a crying need through- 
out all industries to-day for better education 
amongst the employees. P therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, have very great pleasure in 
seconding the recommendation regarding a 
minimum wage for women and children. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has any other dele- 
gate any observation to make upon this 
committee's report? You have heard the 
report of committee No. 3 on the question 
of a minimum wage. 

Mr. DANIELS: Pardon me, Mr. Chair- 
■man. We omitted to state that, the second 
member of the Third Group being absent 
this afternoon, the report has not been 
signed by him. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a note to 
that effect on the original copy, which I 



hold — ^that Mr. Maxwell, one of the mem- 
bers of the Third Group, was not present 
to sign. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN: It sieems difficult to 
have a difference of opinion here at all. Is 
any other committee ready to report? 

Hon. Mr. Robertson here left the Chair, 
his place being taken by Sir John Willison. 

LAND SPECULATION AND HOUSING. 

RESOLUTION FAVOURING FURTHER 
INVBSTIGATIOiN. 

The iCHAIRMAN (Sir John Willison): 
Mr. G. iB. Eraser, from the General Com- 
mittee, has a resolution. 

Mr. G. B. ERASER: I have pleasure in 
moving the following resolution: ^ 

Resolved, that this Conference, recognizinff 
that much industrial unrest, economic loss and 
social suffering has resulted from land specula- 
tion, poor and insufficient hounsing, and high 
rents, heartily commends the action of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments in their 
united efforts to improve housing conditions 
and to provide facilities for the proper and 
satisfactory housing of our people and recom- 
mends increased co-operation of, and investiga- 
tion by, the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments to find a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. JOHN A. .ELETT (Hamilton): Mr. 
Chairman, I have just had handed to me 
a copy of the resolution moved by our 
friend Mr. Eraser on the other side, and 
I am quite in accord with the sentiments 
expressed tlierein. I hope the time will 
never come in this country when we will 
have a condition of affairs such as prevails 
in parts of Scotland, I presume where our 
friend Eraser originally came from. I 
understand that the conditions prevailing 
in that country, particularly with regard to 
the housing of the workpeople, is most de- 
plorable. With so much available land, 
with natural opportunities at our doors, I 
think the time of this Conference could be 
very profitably spent in passing a resolu- 
tion of this character, which could not pos- 
sibly do harm, while the probabilities are 
that it might do good. Let us recommend 
this resolution. I do not think it is a con-- 
troversial* subject, and it seems to me we 
might all agree on it. Personally I am in 
perfect accord with the sentiments it ex- 
presses, and have much pleasure in second- 
■ ing it. 

Mr. E. PARNELL (Winnipeg) : I am very 
pleased, indeed, to hear such a resolu- 
tion brought in. We in the West hav^ 
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had considerable difficulty in providing the 
necessary housing accommodatioiu for many 
of our assistants, especially in Winnipeg. 
Believing, as I do, that the seeds of dis- 
content and general unrest will germinate 
more quickly from the lack of proper hous- 
ing accommodation, than in any other way, 
I am absolutely in favour of the proposed 
resolution. In Winnipeg we have a very 
serious housing situation. In that city 
there are some 8,000 families who are living 
with twOj three, and sometimes eight in a 
house. That is not a proper condition at 
all. I believe in putting through a resolu- 
tion of this kind, aa I am convinced that 
discontent can better be prevented in this 
way than any other. 

I read in the paper to-day that Winni- 
peg has adopted a housing scheme, 
and proposes to spend a million dollars 
almost right away, borrowing the money 
from the provincial Government at five 
per cent, and it is proposed to lend 
that money to workpeople only, to be 
spent in providing housing accommodation ; 
but our city government, realizing that it 
was impossible for men of small means to 
put down' a large amount as a first pay- 
ment on their houses, adopted the idea of 
asking the applicant to pay 15 per cent, 
which leaves 85 per cent of the total value 
to be advanced by the city, through a com- 
mission, to the applicant for the purpose of 
building a home. You can readily see that 
there is a great deal of difficulty and dan- 
ger in giving so large an amount to the ap- 
plicant; so they, in their wisdom, fearing 
that the scheme might revert to, and im- 
pose a hardship upon, the taxpayers of the 
city, asked the husiness men of Winnipeg 
to get behind it to the extent of another 10 
per cent, which would be invested in the 
sinking fund of the city of Winnipeg and 
which would be a buHer preventing loss 
by the city to that extent. I want to say 
to you that, taking a very keen interest in 
this matter, we have been able to form sL 
small company for the purpose of providing 
that $100,000, and before I left we were 
able to get from the business men, from less 
than twenty citizens, $65,000 of the 
amount. That money may be lost entirely; 
but whether it is or not, I consyier that it 
is an investment which any one who can 
afford to put up the money will never regret 
because in making that investment we are 
elevating the status of the common people. 
I believe the business men of this country 
as represented here at this Convention are 
keenly alive to the interests of the work- 
people of Canada. It has been shown here 



that there is a reasonable spirit of co-opera- 
tion and good-will and good feeling, and 
I believe a new era is coming in this coun- 
try in the relations of capital and labour. 
Hoping and believing that that will be the 
result, I wanted to throw a little light upon 
conditions in the West and how we are 
handling them. I am heartily in accord 
with the resolution and. I hope that every 
municipality in this country will deal with 
the situation and provide our worikpeople 
with homes that will make them happier, 
more contented and prosperous, and give 
them something in which they will have a 
dtake. 

Mr. E. S. WOODWARD: Before speaking 
to the motion, may I say that the secretary 
of the Propor.tional Representation Society 
has given me some literature which he 
thought might be of interest to members 
here. There are about ten batches to be 
distributed amongst those who want this 
literature. 

I just want to say in regard to this 
motion that I shall vote neither for 
nor against it. Until it is determined 
to what extent this money of which 
our friend has been speaking, ' intend- 
ed for use in providing housing 
accommodation, ia to go to pay the specu- 
lative value of land, which is condemned in 
the resolution, I could not express an 
opinion. But I, do know that much of the 
money which is being granted by fairly 
liberal Governments, and is designed to 
benefit returned soldiers, is being used to 
acqiure land, and land has boomed in price 
and is going, not to the soldiers it is in- 
tended to benefit, but. to those who are 
simply holding it for speculative pruposes. 
Therefore, until such, time as that point is 
determined I could not vote either for or 
against the motion. 

Mr. PARNEtL: Will you permit me, 
Mr. Chairman, to reply to that just for' a 
moment? A ■ooimmdisision ha® been ap- 
jwinted in the city of Winnipeg— and I may 
siay that we have on that Oommissdon men 
who understand land values — to guide a.nd~ 
direct the applicant in the purchase of 
his land, to see that he gets that land at a 
fair price, at a price he is able to pay. I 
quite agree with my frieiid that the time is 
coming when land values" in this country 
will drop, so that the workpeople can own 
their homes. We have had too much specu- 
lation in this country. With the land that 
we have throughout our cities, there should 
be no difficulty in providing a home for 
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everybody. This Commission will under- 
take to see that that is done. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I think that this proceeding is somewhat 
irregular. All that the convention can do 
under the regulations is to refer this motion 
to the Miscellaneous Committee. Are you 
in favour of referring it to the iMisicellaneous 
Committee? 

The resolution was accordingly referred to 
the 'Committee. 

FREE COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

RESOLUTION FAVOURING BETTER PRO- 
VISION IN AUJ GRADES. 

The CHAIRMAN : I understand that Com- 
mittee No-. 9 is ready to report. 

Major M. A. McINNES (Saskatoon) : Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in rising 
to speak for the first time, I wish to thank 
the Chairman of this Conference for the 
privilege and honour of being here. I am 
an employee of the Government — a civil 
servant. I have always consddered that the 
civil servant should be one of the best citi- 
zens in his community; that his work for 
his community should be such that his 
experience would be deserving of considera- 
tion in connection with other matters. 

It is said that the pathway of life is 
dotted with meanory's gravestones that mark 
the spots where noble enterprises perished 
for lack of good-will and physical develop- 
ment to embody them in deede. Such can- 
not be said of the Chairman of this Con- 
ference. At the present time he is embody- 
ing his thoughts in deeds, and I feel safe in 
saying that in this Conference he has laid 
the foundation of a structure that shall give 
impetus to the future development of this 
Canada of ours for all time. 

Now, Sir, I wish to say that there have 
come before the Committee various resolu- 
tions which, the Committee must express 
their regret for having had to lay aside at 
this time, but they are of such a nature 
that they will find their place in the public 
mind' in the future, and I have no doubt 
that the parties who have framed them will 
see that they take their proper place at the 
proper time. 

However, we have unanimously decided 
on three resolutions which we are present- 
ing to you. I wish to say. Sir, that while 
the members of this Conference as a whole 
has been throwing bouquets across from one 
side of the House to the other, we had in 
our committee a whole flower garden. The 



subject-matter of Item No. 9 of the agenda 
is: 

Consideration of any other proposals which 
may be introduced hearing on the relations of 
employers and employees." 

The first resolution is: 

Tour Committee has considered and unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions : 

1. That this Conference endorses the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, as to the necessity of the ex- 
tension of equal opportunities in educa^.tion ; 
and, in view of bringing about this reform ; 

That the Government of each province in 
Canada be asked to establish compulsory edu- 
cation for full time at least up to and includ- 
ing the fourteenth year, and for part time in 
cities and towns for the two ensuing years ; and 

That, in all provinces, education in all 
grades should be made free, so that the child of 
the poorest paid worker be given the oppor- 
tunity of reaching the highest educational in- 
stitution. , 

I may feay that I have before me three 
resolutions and I would like to know, Mr. 
Chairman, if it is the wish of this Confer- 
ence that I read the three, or shall we deal 
with one at a time? 

The CHAIRMAN : One at a time, I should 
think. 

Mr. McINNES: Without taking up any 
more of your time, I have much pleasure 
in moving resolution No. 1 of our com- 
mittee's report. 

Mr. E. G. HENDERSON (Windsor, Ont.) : 
I have much pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in 
seconding resolution No. 1, which has been 
introduced by our friend on the other side. 
I am sure all will agree that it is absolutely 
necesEE.ry that every one in this country 
should receive an education. The only time 
to teach a person is when he is young, and 
the period up to 14 years of age is, I think, 
not too long a time to compel any one to be 
kept at school. I have pleasure in seconding 
the adoption, of that resolution. 

Mayor BOUCHARD (St. Hyacinthe) : Mr. 
Chairman, my first words will be to apolo- 
gize for my English. I come from a French 
town and have never had much opportunity 
to learn English by conversation. As my 
father was a shoemaker, earning the mag- 
nificent salary of $9 a week as foreman of a 
shoe factory, I could not travel much and 
did not meet those whom I would have 
liked so much to meet; otherwise I might 
have acquired a better knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 

I deem it my duty as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Union of Canadian Muni- 
cipalities to say a few words on -this ques- 
tion of education. During the Conference 
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we have been dealing with matters pertaia- 
ing immediately to the material advantage 
of labour and capital, but I think that we 
•should for a few momentsi direct our 
thoug'hts ta the next generation. As I have 
been in public life, as alderman, mayor and 
member of the Legislative Assembly, for 
sixteen years, I have, perhaps, had an op- 
portunity to learn the lessons that are 
taught to a man who is willing to do some- 
tning to help his community, and what I 
have found is that we have been suffering 
from bad leadership, on the side of either 
labour or capital. There is only one way in 
which we can build up a sound leadership. 
I see here many of our labour leaders who 
are the kind we want in this country, but I 
think that the greatest trouble we have had 
in the West, and sometimes in the East, were 
due to the fact that the leaders on both sides 
had not the Canadian mentality. If we 
are to have leaders witih the mentality itbat 
will bring peace and prosperity to "bhis 
country, we musit take them from the 
families of those who are laving here, ajid 
if we are to have leaders froim among the 
families of the laboure.r&, we want thosie 
families to be educated — there is no ques- 
tion about thiat. When I speak of educa- 
tion I do not want to be undensitood as 
meaning only the ability' to read and write. 
Education means something more than that, 
and if we desiire to "have the children of 
the labouring classes aittain to the position 
of being good national labour Iteaders, we 
m'ust give them the opportunity to acquire 
an education in all grades. There is only 
one way to attain that end: It is ■compul- 
sory education. 

I know that we 'have compulsory educa- 
tion praobioally everywihere in the country 
and that the different provincial govern- 
ments are working to improve the present, 
compulsory education laws. Compulsory 
education means that the Stajte must neces- 
sarily provide free education, because there 
can be no coimpulsdon where eduoaJtion is 
not free. Compulsory education is intim- 
■aitely related to the needs of tihe hour, and 
under that system we should give the chil- 
dren of the labourer the opportunity of ob- 
taining the higheir education, and they 
should not be debarred from it by poverty. 
The only means of providing it for them 
is by making free education in this country 
free in all grades. I am pleased to observe 
that the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations 'has recommended that, and I 
believe that wihen we have esitablislhed free 
compulsory education in this country we 
may hope to see that unanimity of seaiti- 



merut wlhiich we always find amoflgst edu- 
cated people. Thank you, Mr. Ohaiiirman. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND THE PRESS. 

RESOLUTION ENDORSINKl VIEW OiP 
ROYAL, COMMISSION. 

Major M. A. McENNEB (Saskaitoon) 
moved the second resolutdon as follows: 

That we unanimously endorse paragraph 70 
of the Report of the Royal Commission, as 
follows : 

(70) The restrictions placed upon the free- 
dom of speech and the liberty of the press, and 
the denial of the right to read such literature 
as any portion of the public demanded, was 
given as one of the principal causes of the 
present industrial unrest. We have no comment 
to make upon the policy of the Government in 
this respect. During the war it was necessary 
in the interests of the wljole country and of the 
Empire that individual liberty should in many 
directions be restrained, but we believe that 
restrictions should not be imposed upon either 
the freedom of speech or the freedom of the 
press iinless such restrictions are urgently de- 
manded in the Interest of the peace of the 
whole community. We recognize that no person 
has a right to do anything that is liable to 
incite the people to commit unlawful acts. A 
line must be drawn between liberty and license, 
but care must be taken to avoid creating the 
impression that the restraints imposed upon the 
freedom of speech or the liberty of the press, 
are intended to prevent criticism of legislative 
or governmental action, 

I have mudh plesisuire in moving this 
resolution. 

Mr. E. G. HENDERSON (Windsor) : Mr. 
Chairman, I have much pleasure in sec- 
onding the resolution. As has already been 
explained, we simply adopted the wording 
of clause 2 of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, as we did not think we were in 
a position to give any details as to what 
was seditious and what was not. We be- 
lieve in free speech, but we do not believe 
in the circulation of seditious utterances 
or seditious documents. 

Mr. R. THOMSON (Carleton Place, Ont.) : 
Mr. Chairmiaai, I rise to coirreot a misstate- 
ment that was made on the floor of this 
House the other day, a missitaitement that 
was made owing to a headline which ap- 
peared in the press. With all respect to 
you. Sir, who have been connected with 
the press, perhaps more closely and for a 
longer period than any other gentleman 
in this House, may I at this time suggest 
the advisability of the press, even when 
they are attempting to sell their news- 
papfers, being somewhat more accurate in 
the headlines which they publish and send 
broadcast througli this country? 
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One of the delegates the other day, in 
referring to the question of percentage of 
profits, made a statement as to the profits 
obtained by a certain company from its 
operations of last year. A statement as to 
this matter first appeared in the press a 
few months ago, at the time of the investi- 
gation into the high cost of living in the 
House of Commons; and, as published, it 
was absolutely incorrect. It was said that 
this company had made a profit of 72 per 
cent— and between that time and the time 
when it was referred to on the floor of this 
House the other day, that profit had grown 
to 81 per cent. 

I have no brief for this company; tout, as 
was pointed out to the Commission on the 
High Cost of Living, the deduction made 
by the press was entirely wrong — and they, 
of course, admitted that it was wrong. I 
think I can recite the details of the case 
from memory, but if not, I guess I can dig 
them up out of my pocket. The^ statement 
was made that a certain concern had ah 
investment of $600,000, and that they had 
made a profit of 72 per cent. 

Mr. E. S. WOODWAED: Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to a point of order. I ask whether 
the gentleman is speaking to the subject 
before the House. 

Mr. E. THOMSON': If I am not in order, 
I shall make myself in order at some other 
time. I presume I am in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Sir John Willison) : 
I am bound to say that I think it would 
be better if Mr. Thomson would raise this 
question apart from the resolution. 

Mr. E. THOMSON: You prefer to have 
it all over again. I propose to put it on 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we had better 
take it separately from the resolution. 

Mr. R. THOMSON: I defer to- ypuT niling, 
Mr. Chairman. 

With reference to the question before the 
House, I shall merely say, as the matter 
of the freedom of the press is before us, 
that it is distinctly up to the press to use 
better judgment, particularly in their head- 
lines, and to promote harmony rather than 
inflame the public mind by statements of 
the kind I have mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will permit 
me, I should like to make myself under- 
stood. I think that Mr. Thomson should 
have a full opportunity t9 make his state- 
ment, and as soon as we have finished with 



the resolution before us, I shall ask him 
to do so. 

Mr. L. BEAITHWAITE (Toronto) : In my 
mind I couple this resolution with the first 
one. It seems to me that the two go very 
well together. In the first place, we need 
better education. In view of the fact that 
so much science has been introduced into 
industry I think there should be a suffi- 
cient surplus to give the children of the 
present generation a better education than 
was given to the children of the past genera- 
tion. It has been said on the floor of this 
House that production isi the basis of 
society; but I say education is the basis 
of society. I lay more emphasis on edu- 
cation than I do on production, particularly 
in view of the fact that during the war it 
was necessary to bring in men, professors in 
their different lines, to combine their know- 
ledge with that of industry, in order to 
bring about greater production. Out of the 
knowledge of science combined with in- 
dustry, we were able to produce a greater 
quantity than was ever before produced 
in our history. So in that respect there is 
very little difference between the first and 
the second of these resolutions. 

Sedition has been referred to. I am quite 
in accord with those who say that some 
restriction should be exercised in such 
matters as that referred to by Mr. Thom- 
son, just as we restrict individuals who 
have diseases that may affect the whole 
commuiwty, just as we have a censor to 
look after the picture shows that are shown 
to the general public. 

I might say here, although I may be de- 
parting a little from the subject, that I 
think there should , be a little more rigid 
censorship of the pictures that are shown 
to the young children of this country. It 
is all very well to put up a poster outside 
of a picture show and put a daub of paint 
over a revolver or gun that may happen 
to be displayed; but why should we allow 
the children to go into that show and see 
the scene which is depicted on the poster 
outside of the door? Only recently I read 
of a certain crime being committed in To- 
ronto by boys of fourteen years of age, and 
I am bound to say, here and now, that it 
is education of the character obtained in 
some of the picture shows that prompts 
these young boys to commit such acts. 

I do not think we should leave the mat- 
ter of censorship to an autocracy. I be- 
lieve in absolute democracy. In my opin- 
ion one individual is not enough to deter- 
mine what is sedition and what is real edu- 
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cation. If there is to be a censorship I 
should like this Conference to go on record 
as being in favour of extending it. I think 
it would greatly as:sist in reducing the un- 
rest pointed out in paragraph 70 of the 
report of the Royal Commision, because, 
anarchists — as we refer to them — are to be 
found not only among the class referred to 
in paragraph 70, but also in the ranks of 
capital, and among individuals who are 
supposed to be captains of industry. 

Although I endorse the sentiment of the 
resolution, I should like to see it go a little 
further. I should like to see the status quo 
ante. But the committee does not seem 
to be unanimous on that point. I should 
like the Government to take into considera- 
tion the fact that this Conference was called 
to quiet in some measure the industrial un- 
rest that exists in this country. I should 
like this Government to go on record as 
closing the book of the past, and, from the 
15th of this month, when this Conference 
started its labours, opening up a new era 
of education and freedom of speech and of 
the press, which I think would be in the 
best interests of the country and its people. 

Mr. A. MONRO GRIER (Toronto): I do 
not rise to argue at all, Mr. Chairman, but 
merely to point out, in case any of us are 
in difficulty on this point, that the com- 
mittee have, as they have told us, adopted 
verbatim the language of the report itself; 
and that whilst one does not in the slight- 
est degree dispute the right of any member 
to" express any view, yet it is on the 
language of the report that we are voting. 

Mr. C. McCUTCHEON (Winnipeg): Mr. 
Chairman and delegates : the freedom of the 
press and of public assembly is a very keen 
question throughout Western Canada at the 
present time. 

Some one has used the word "sedition", 
and a great deal depends upon the inter- 
pretation of that word. If it is a seditious 
act to get up and address a public meeting 
to which any and all are admitted, and to 
expound an economic theory — and it would 
appear from the actions of the Government 
in Western Canada that it was — then I 
am afraid that we in this Conference are 
not going to accomplish what we set out 
to do. If we are going to deny the right 
of the individual to get up in a public 
meeting and expound theories that are some- 
what in conflict with the prevailing ones, 
then I am afraid we are not going to 
accomplish that which we set out to do. 

I do not like io go into details, but on 
this occasion I feel that I must. I am 
personally acquainted with eight— shall we 



call them labour leaders? They are labour 
leaders purely by accident — who are now 
indicted for certain acts, and confined. 
While we were asked to be here, they were 
selected as the victims, for reasons best 
known to others. 

•So far as we are able to observe — and 
when I say "we" I mean many of thosp 
representing labour in Western Canada— 
and may I also include some of those from 
the East — those eight individuals under 
indictment for the crime of sedition, I think 
it is, have spent some twenty-eight days 
in jail, having been refused the considera- 
tion given to ordinary criminals. We can- 
not see that those individuals have com- 
mitted any crime that we have not also 
committed ; and many others connected with 
the labour movement of that section feel 
as we do. If those eight men are guilty 
of a crime, then we too are guilty of a 
crime. If we are innocent, then they too 
are innocent. This treatment of individuals, 
whose only crime as far as we can discern 
has been that of acting in the labour move- 
ment, is causing very much bitterness 
throughout that section of the country. 
They have on some occasions expounded 
doctrines that I shall refer to a little later; 
but we would ask, if we are going to bring 
about this industrial peace, as suggested 
by the previous speaker, that this sort of 
thing should be cleaned off the slate. If 
there ever was a cause for some of the 
restrictions that were imposed during the 
war, that cause has now been removed. If 
there ever was a cause for the restriction 
of free speech and- free assembly during 
the war, that cause has now been removed. 
Let us start out by lifting this charge and 
releasing those who have been placed in 
confinement owing to conditions and circum- 
stances arising out of the war, and I think 
that in that act we shall have gone a long 
way towards allaying the suspicion that is 
in the minds of many of the workers 
throughout Xfanada. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

RESOLIITIOiNr FAVOXmiNiG FURTHER 
GOVERNMENT PROVISION. 

Major M. A. McINNES (Saskatoon) 
moved the third resolution, as follows: 

(First) That in the opinion of this Con- 
ference adequate provision by public works or 
otherwise, should be made by the Federal, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal Governments in connec- 
tion with all interests represented at this Con- 
ference, to avert any serious unemployment 
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crisis which might occur during the ensulne 
eight months ; 

(Second) That the various interests repre- 
sented at this Conference adhere strictly to the 
employment policy agreed upon by the Provin- 
cial Governments, which aims at the centraliza- 
tion of labour supply and demand in one agency. 

(Third) That provision be made for imme- 
diate and continuous survey of available and 
prospective employment, and for adequate em- 
ployment machinery to direct unemployed work- 
ers to employment available. 

Mr. B. H. HENDERSON (Windsor): I 
■have much pleasure in seconding the 
■motion for the adoption of this resolution. 
Mr. T. A. STEVENSON (Ottawa) : In the 
interest of the workingmen of Canada I 
think a little emphasis should be laid on 
■this resolution. About a year ago tiie Uomi- 
nion Government enacted a law known as 
the Labour Co-ordination Act in which r- 
■agreement' was /made with the provincial 
gniveminients, and since tlnat tdm^e 90 gD,v- 
ernment employment agencies have been 
established from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
For a good many years labour men have 
recognized the curse to this country of 
private employment bureausi which charge 
one, two, or three dollars to workers for 
placing them with private concerns, and I 
think the establishment of these Govern- 
ment employment offices is one way of 
getting rid of that pernicious system. Our 
men have been returning from overseas, 
and the great responsibility of this country 
is to see that they are put into employment. 
I think we are entitled to the closest co- 
operation of the eonployers of Canada to 
make those Government employment offices 
what they ■should be, so that employers 
will seek assistance through them in all 
classes of labour. 

The Minister of the Department of Sol- 
diers' Civil Re-establishment requested 
Major Anthes and myself to take hold of 
the Information Branch, which deals with 
the soldier in relation to employment; and 
eince the establishment of that branch in 
January, through co-ordination with Gov- 
ernment offices of this country, we have 
•had 70,000 discharged soldiers apply for 
employment, and up to the present we have 
been successful in placing between 63,000 
and 64,000 of those men in employment. I 
think that speaks fairly well for the indus- 
trial conditions of Canada through the 
present year. 

We see by some of the official papers of 
the yeterans' organization that there is 
fear of considerable unemployment during 
the coming winter, especially among the 
discharged soldiers. Realizing at all times 
that the more skilled trades do not have 
the amount of difficulty in filling va- 
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cancies that some others do in this 
country, we are asking employers 
throughout Canada to patronize the 
Government employment offices whenever 
help is required, so as to see if we 
cannot establish a sufficient employment 
service throughout Canada. During the 
coming winter there will no doubt be what 
are known as problem cases throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, and these will have 
to be dealt with in the way of unemploy- 
ment. These cases are those of men of 
peculiar disability; to look at them one 
might .think they were physically fit; but 
they have been gassed, or have suffered in 
such a way in connection with the war that 
they are really problem cases. We realize 
also that a good many men with amputa- 
tions are back in this country, and such 
men are not absorbed into the industrial 
field as readily as they would be otherwise. 
I take this opportunity, therefore, of asking 
my good friends on the other side for their 
closest co-operation with the Government 
employment offices in dealing with those 
cases ,in order to absorb the discharged 
soldier as readily as possible into the in- 
dustries of this country. 

Mr. FRED. WELSH (Vancouver): Part 
of this resolution is one submitted by my- 
self on behalf of 'the workers on the Pacific 
coast. We realize already that if a serious 
condition is not to prevail on the Pacific 
coast during the coming winter, steps pust 
be taken by the Government to provide 
means of employment. We have a peculiar 
situation in the province of British Colum- 
bia. That province sent probably more 
men to the front, in comparison with our 
population, than any other section in 
■Canada. Added to those who have return- 
ed, we have several thousands of soldiers 
from other parts of Canada who, having 
heard of the glorious climate of British 
Columbia, wished to take their discharge 
there. 

The case I wish to bring before this Con- 
ference is one that was heard by a Royal ~ 
Commission appointed by the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the unrest in the 
shipyards of British Columbia. The report 
of that Commission may be found in last 
month's Labour Gazette. The Government 
of Canada, in their wisdom, decided in the 
fall of 1918 that all the shipyards in Canada 
were needed for the building, of a Canadian 
merchant marine. The largest shipyard in 
British Columbia, the Coughlan yard, had 
offers from the French government of 12 
vessels at the sum of $212 per dead weight 
ton. The Dominion government refused to 
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allow that flnn to close those ■contractfl, 
stating that they needed that yard 
until 1921 for building merchant 
marine. Since that date In 1918, four 
contracts have been awarded to the firm 
of Coughlan & Son, and the possibility is 
that that yard will be closed down in 
January unless more orders are placed by 
the Dominion Government. That remark 
applies to tho two shipyards in Vancouver, 
the Ccughlan and the Wallace yards, the 
closing of which will throw out of employ- 
ment 4,000 men. 

Just before leaving for this Conference, 
I was talking to a representative of the 
returned soldiers, and he informed me that 
at that time there were something like 
3,000 men in the city of Vancouver who 
were registered as out of work. Add that 
to the number who will be thrown out if 
the shipbuilding industry is closed down, 
and you will recognize the absolute neces- 
sity for public works cf some description, 
or a revision by the Dominion Government 
of their shipbuilding programme. As was 
shown by toe evidence taken at that Royal 
Oomniission, the workmen were promised 
that the money invested in Victory loans 
would be returned to them in the way of 
wages in these shipbuilding yards. They 
subscribed to the Victory loans, but the 
contracts have not yet come through, and 
unless something is done there will be a 
serious situation in the city of Vancouver 
and the province of British Columbia. We 
are net asking the Dominion 'Government 
for anything but justice. When they re- 
fused to allow the firm to take contracts 
for ships that would have given three years 
work to the men in those yards, we feel 
that we are asking only what is right when 
we ask that they make good their pledge 
to the workers to return to them the money 
that wan p\Tt into Victory loans. In advoca- 
ting shipbuilding I am speaking of a useful 
investment, nut a wasteful expenditure of 
money, because reports up to date issued 
"by the Government show that the ships 
have been a good investment and are on 
a paying basis. If we must have! money 
spent to relieve unemployment I think you 
will agree with me that it is a good thing 
to place it where it will make return for 
the money laid out in the interests of the 
people of Canada. 

Mr. E. S. WOODWARD (Victoria): I just 
want to put on record my strong feeling 
that this unemployment problem should be 
dealt with by bringing into use the natural 
resources of this country. It seems to me 
to be an outrage that in a country with 



inexhaustible natural resources we should 
be even discussing the unemployment 
problem; but until we have some political 
party — I hope Mr. King will take the sug- 
gestion — ^with courage to recognize that 
God's natural bounty was intended for His 
creatures, we will always be talking on this 
unemployment problem. 

Major McINNBS: I would like to draw 
attention to the fact that this Committee 
is still sitting, and that we have other 
resolutions in addition to ithose that are 
being presented now; and if there are any 
other resolutions to be presented, I hope 
they will be sent to us at once. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was 
then put and carried unanimously. 

CORRECTIONS OF ALLEGED MIS- 
STATEMENTS. 

The CHAIRMAN (Sir John Willison): 
Now I must ask Mr. Thomson to forget my 
ruling, and to make the statement he 
desired to make. 

Mr. R. THOMSON (Carleton Place) :: I 
still think I Was in order, in the sense that 
that we were discussing a matter in relation 
to the press, and I feel that the meinber 
who made the mis-statement should say 
that she gathered the statement from the 
press. It is a case where the press has 
made an unfair impression. The company 
is said to have made 81J per cent; in the 
eastern papers it is said to be 72 iper cent, 
but it got up to 81^ per cent when the 
report readhed the West. 

The truth, as ihas (been stated already, 
is on record before the House of Commons 
Committee on the Cost of Living. The 
company during the fiscal year manufac- 
tured goods to the amount of $1,780,310. The 
gross profits earned were $437,833, of which 
amount the Government took $202,811~ as 
excess profits. Therefore, if that comes off, 
the net profit, there is necessarily that 
mucTi less left to the company. I have no 
brief for this company; it is not my com- 
pany, nor is it one that I have any relation- 
ship with; but as it hapipens to be a 
textile company it is desirable that I 
should correct it. Deducting the war tax 
leaves a net profit of $235,022, or slightly 
over 13 per cent on the value of the goods 
mia.nufactured. The paid-up capital stock 
of the company was $600,000, andy the 
rest and reserve funds used as capital in 
the business 'amounted to $644,594, making 
the total shareholders' capital employed 
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in the business $1,244,594, and the net 
earnings of the coimpany somewhat under 
19 per eent. I have noticing mcxre to say. 
These are the facts of the case, and I am 
sure you -will aocerpt this statement as 
being more nearly correct, because it is 
from the balance sheet, whereas the infor- 
mation you have received was gathered 
from an item issued by the press. 

The CHAIEMAN (Sir John Willison) : 
After the adjournment of the Conference I 
propose to go into private conference with 
Mr. Thomson, because I am not too certain 
that I was right; neither is he. 

Mr. THOMSON: That is. all right; you 
have nothing to apologize for. 

Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING: This 
morning I Sipoke to Mr. Hay about a re- 
mark that he -made yesterday following my 
few remarks. He said: 

I would state that I have in my hand a para-- 
graph in regard to this beautiful steel corpora- 
tion that Mr. King elaborates so greatly upon. 

Then he quoted the reference to the Unit- 
ed Sibartee 8t>eeJ OoirpoTialtion, which is likely 
to be inv<3ived in a strike next week. I 
drew Mr. Hay's attention this morning to 
the fact that the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, Hhe siteel works Ijheire, had 



nothing whatever to do with the United 
States Steel Corporation, and I asked him 
if he would make the correction himself. He 
said that he wou'ld; but unfortunately he 
is not in the room, and I think it is desir- 
able that this statement should be placed 
on the record just for the sake of accuracy. 

Mr. C. McCUTCHEON (Winnipeg): On 
behalf of delegate Hay, I would say that he 
has been busy on a committee all after- 
noon, which accounts for the fact thajt he is 
not here. 

Hon. Senator Robertson here resumed the 
chair. 

The 'CHAIEMAN: I am. infoTmed itlhat 
tihore is no Wtlhear report ready, but ^besre 
is a Cbim'miitbee woirking ddiigemily land ex- 
pecting to complete their labours this even- 
ing. I am perfectly willing to sit to-night 
if the CbufeTence bo desire. 

Mr. A. MONRO GEIEE : Whilst appareaxt- 
ly wasting time, I have a great desire to 
save time, and in that interest I ,move that 
we meet again to-morrow morning. 

The motion was seconded in several 
places, and carried. 

The Conference adjourned at 5.45 p.m. 
until tonmorrow at 10.00 a.m. 
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The Senate Chamber, 
Ottawa, Saturday, September 20, 1919. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Conference met at 10. a.m., Hon. 
Senator Gideon D. Eobertson, Minister of 
Labour, presiding. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown acted as secretary. 

The substitute delegates present were: 

Andrew A. McCallum for G. M. Bosworth; 
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E. Blake Robertson for J. R. Shaw; H. 
Macdonald for E. G. Henderson; F. Haw- 
kins for J. Eraser McGregor; R. S. Cameron 
for G. R. Smith; all representing the 
employers. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask that Chief 
Justice Mathers, the Chairman of the Com- 
missioDj whose report we are considering, 
take a seat on the platform. 

Hon. Chief Justice Mathers accepted the 
invitation. 

LETTER FROM THE PREMIER OF 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The SECRETARY read the following 
letter from the Hon. Mr. Foster, Prime 
Minister of the province of New Brunswick : 

St. John, September 15, 1919. 
Secretary to the 

Industrial Conferenoer 

c/o Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

I regret very much that circumstances which 
have arisen at the last moment have prevented 
me from attending the Industrial Conference at 
Ottawa which opened on this date. I fully in- 
tended being present to represent the govern- 
ment of this province. However, I am unable 
to be there. I write to ask that I be supplied 
with a report of the proceedings, which I 
presume will be published shortly after the 
close, with the object of enabling me to deter- 
mine just what legislation it will be i-.eccssary 
for the government of this province to consider 
arising out of the various discussions and 
resolution which will probably be adopted. I 
fully realise the importance of the Conference 
and state that our government will be prepared 
to co-operate in the passing of any legislation 
that seems to be desirable in order that the 
various laws affecting the employment of labour 
will be as uniform throughout Canada as pos- 
sible. 

Tours truly 

(Sgd.) W. E. Foster. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there aay Commit- 
tee ready to report this morning? 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock) : I un- 
derstand that Com.mitt6es on Items 2 and 
4 aire stilil in session and will be ready to 
report very shortly. 

CANADIAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

ADDRESSES BY REPRESENTATIVE 
DELEGATES. 

The CHAIRMAN : In order that we may 
occupy the time profitably while waiting 
for the reports of those ^mmittes, may I 
call the attention of the Conference to the 
fact that we have with us here during the 
whole week representatives of the Can- 
adian Bankers' Association, who have ex- 



pressed to me great interest in the proceed- 
ings of this Conference, 3ut who have not 
f«!lt ''inclined to take a prominent part in 
the discussions, for reasons which per- 
haps are obvious. I 'do think, however, 
that we might profitably hear from those 
gentlemen for a few minutes, if they would 
care to address the Conference, as to the 
impressions and opinions they have gather- 
ed as a result of their meeting with us. May 
I therefore ask Mr. Mackenzie, Assistant 
General Manager of the Bank oif Montreal, 
to address the Conference briefly? 

Mr. H. B. MACKENZIE (Montreal): 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
very glad indeed to have the opportunity 
you have afforded me of saying a few words 
on behalf of this delegation from the Can- 
adian Bankers' Association. 

In the first place. Sir, I would like to 
express the thanks of this Association to 
yourself for the courtsey extended to us of 
being represented here. Bankers have no 
partizan allegiance to any one class of the 
community or any one Section of the 
country. Our interests and our services 
extend to all classes, to all sections. More- 
over, we have no first-hand knowledge of 
the particular problems that this Confer- 
ence was called together to discuss. Of 
course, we know something of them, because 
we read the newspapers and we are endow- 
ed with the gifts of speech and hearing; 
but it so happens that they have never 
presented themselves to us in the guise of 
domestic problems; therefore we felt doubt- 
ful whether we could intervene helpfully in 
discussions looking towards their friendly 
settlements- So- we considered it best that 
we should come here as listeners only. 
Though we are deeply interested in the 
questions under discussion and we share 
the hope that is common to both sides that 
the deliberations of this Conference may be 
fruitful of much permanent good. We are 
very glad, however, not_to leave the Confer- 
ence without having had an opportunity 
of expressing to you all the very deep inter- 
est with which we have followed the proceed- 
ings, our admiration of the excellent spirit 
in which they have been conducted. 

Sir, if you will permit a personal refer- 
ence, to which I am sure every one in this 
room will agriee, I would like to pay a 
tribute ofVespect to the tactful impartiality 
of the Chair, which has contributed so much 
to the success of this Conference. 

DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. MACKENZIE : I would like to assure 
you that I am not speaking empty compli- 
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ments, because it means a great deal to all 
classes of the country, including the 
bankers, that you should on both sides of 
the House agree together. One of the very 
foundation stones of banking credit is con- 
fidence, and confidence is very rudely 
shaken by industrial unrest and class 
antagonism. With those things cleared 
away, our path is very much more dear to 
lend the necessary support to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the 
country. 

The upheaval and dislocation caused by 
the war have been so tremendous- and so 
widespread that we cannot expect the return 
to normal condition to be accomplished 
without friction; and this clearing and read- 
justment may indeed prove to be as severe 
a test as the war itself of our business pro- 
dence and ability, and of the quality of our 
citizenship. The war is going to leave us 
with a' national debt of quite formidable 
proportions, and the interest on that debt, 
and the pensions, and the gradual repay- 
ment of principal, are going to lay a heavy 
burden on this country. It is therefore 
essential that our national production 
should be maintained at the very maximum 
consistent with reasonable expectations of 
demand. For this we must have internal 
harmony, and I am sure that every man 
and every woman who has spent the week 
in this room will go away feeling encourag- 
ed in the belief that, whatever troubles we 
may apiJloach in . the near future, they can 
be met and solved in the same spirit of 
mutual forbearance and good-will. 

The dHAIBMAJST: We have also with us, 
representing the Canadian Bankers' Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Bell, General Manager of the 
Bank of Hamilton. I am sure you will be 
glad to bear a few words from him. 

Mr. J. P. BELL (Hamilton) : Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: I too am 
delighted at the opportunity of being pre- 
sent at this Industrial Conference, and ^I 
fully associate myself with Mr. Mackenzie's 
complimentary remarks, both to the Chair- 
man, and to both sides of the House. We 
feel most sincerely that this is a very me- 
morable occasion, and we have watched 
with great pleasure and delight the gradual 
emergence from the troubled waters to a 
common ground of meeting, and the steady 
growth of harmony and good-will which is 
permeating this Conference. It is very true 
that we are vitally concerned in its success- 
ful outcome. We are vitally concerned in 
seeing stability in industry, and co-opera- 
tion and good-will among all classes. 



At the risk of trespassing on ground in 
which I think many of you aire much better 
versed than myself, and, after listening to 
the debates, may I take the opportunity of 
paying a compliment, particularly to the 
gentlemen on this side of the House (em- 
ployees), on the very able manner in which 
they have presented their cases, and on the 
varied knowledge that they have shown on 
many abstruse problems and questions, such 
as proportional representation. 

But may I be pardoned for a moment or 
two if I attempt to saj a few words about 
that common bugbear, the high cost of 
living, or high prices, which is the real 
cause of the unrest. Mixch has been said 
about profiteering, monopoly and high wa- 
ges, and extravagance, but there are two 
other factors to which little reference has 
been made — real scarcity and inflation. The 
big drop in prices expected when the war 
closed did not come, in spite of the fact 
that the one big buyer, the Government, vir- 
tually dropped out of the market. Prices 
wobbled a little, but only temporarily; the 
trade situation was too istrong. High pri- 
ces have not deterred buyers, nor deprived 
most people of the comforts, nor indeed the 
luxuries of life. Who can deny that a very 
real reason is the scarcity of goods of all 
kinds, including foods? We have hoped at 
one time to have a large exportable sur- 
plus of wheat but the unfavourable weather 
in July and August seriously damaged the 
crops. It was a real calamity to have lost 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat out of this 
year's crop, for the high cost of flour af- 
fects the cost of living all along the line. 
In other things, too, we are faced with a 
marked scarcity. The buying power of the 
I)eople has outrun production. 

The second factor to which I would draw 
your attention is inflation due to the enorm- 
ous increases in the supplies of money and 
credit available in various forms, owing to 
the huge war borrowings by the Govern- 
ment. In Canada the increase in Govern- 
ment and bank notes, in cheques — another 
form of circulating medium — ^^and in deipo- 
sijs, which represent potential purchasing 
power, during the years of war, were about 
eight times the normal increase in a sim- 
ilar pre-war period; and when two-dollars 
are chasing a one-dollar article prices are 
bound to stay up. 

It has been said there is no evidence of, 
immediate rise in prices following a cre- 
ation of fresh credit by the CVf'vernment; 
but an analysis shows that the relation 
between the increase in currency, in all the 
above forms, and higher prices, is not coin- 
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cident— the rise in prices lags behind the 
increase in currency, usually by about four 
or five months. Th-e chief cause of this 
increase in currency is to my mind the 
enormous expansion of Government credit, 
which has permeated the whole country. 
If, and not real saving, accounts for the 
growth in deposits. It too is the real reason 
for the success of the Victory Loan issues 
and the truly stupendous sums raised by 
the people for these loams. 

Thoughtful economists insist that if the 
cost of living is to come down there must 
be an end of this expansion of Government 
credit, and that economy must be the watch- 
word LQ our capitals and our homes. War 
has always been a great obstruction to the 
sources of supply of goods of all kinds; and 
thifi very real scarcity of things, added to 
the inflation, shows that what is wanted 
more than anything else is work, steady, 
honest work, to make good the shortage of 
essentials which has resulted from the four 
years' interruption of industry and the ter- 
rible waste of war. 

Now that such good feeling has been 
created by this historic Industrial Con- 
ference, may I close by expressing the hope 
that both employer and employee will go 
back to their tasks determined to work 
hard, to produce more, and to save all they 



VOTES OF THANKS. 

TO THE CHAIRMAN, THE PRESS, REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OP PROVINCIAL, GOV- 
ERNMENTS, THE INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS COMMISSION, AND THE THIRD 
GROUP. 

Dr. D. STRACHAN: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentleman, I am going to take 
a rather unwaranted license this morning, 
and I am to a certain extent anticipating 
the Conference's coming near to a close. 
The natural thing would be that this resol- 
ution that I am about to move should be 
left until the very last, but there are certain 
reasons which have developed, which I 
think you will all quite understand, why 
this is not an unwise time to move a resol- 
ution. 

I need not go over at any great length 
the week that we have spent here. It has 
been a great experience; it has been a 
great surprise; it has been a great lesson; 
it has been a great benefit to us in many 
ways; and I think. Sir, that the very first 
thing that has enabled this Conference to 
be carried on in this delightful way has 
been, if I may be allowed to say it, your 
own conduct in the Chair, and your wonder- 
ful discernment at all times of those rights 



that belonged to the various men who have 
taken part in the Conference. Because of 
that. Sir, I wish to take the liberty of 
moving a hearty vote of thanks, and I am 
sure it will be a unanimous vote of thanks, 
not only to the Government, but to you per- 
sonnally for calling this Conference together, 
and not only so, but for your conduct in the 
Chair. It is something that we appreciate 
very much, and we believe that in any par- 
ticular you have not yet failed in your 
attitude to either one ,side or the other. 

There is another class wbom I want to 
include in that. I have been told time an.d 
again that when there is a troublesome 
mian in society — we will say a troublesome 
clergyman^the surest way to see that his 
troublesomeness should cease would be 
absolutely to ignore him. When a man 
begins to make trooible, if the newspapers 
would simply not mention his name, the 
the thing would die out of it?elf. You 
have heard fihat, I am sure; and the reason 
I say this is because this country's great- 
ness, as every man's greatness, depends 
to a large extent upon the press. I have 
no hesitation in including in this vote of 
thanks the gentlemen who have sat at 
this table day by day and who have repor- 
ted the proceedings of this Conference. 4 
do not believe there has been of late years 
any Conference that has received the same 
wide attention from the newspapers 
throughout Canada, throughout the United 
States, and, I am sure, throughout Great 
Britain. The reason of that is that these 
gentlemen here have done their work very 
well and very admirably; and I am per- 
fectly certain that I am within the judg- 
ment of everyone in this House when I 
say that this Conference is entirely in har- 
mony with the sentiments that I express. 

There is another dass of men whom I 
think we ouglht to include in the vote of 
thanks — the representatives of the differ- 
ent provinces. The majority of the prov- 
incial premiers, at any rate, representative.' 
of all the provinces^ have come here, T am 
sure at a great deal of inconvenience. They 
are all busy men, either preparing for elec- 
tions or trying to figure out when they will 
have an election. I think it has meant a 
great deal that so many representatives of 
the various Provinces have come here anil 
have taken part in this Conference and 
followed its proceedings so closely from 
day to day. 

I think we ought also to include in this 
vote of thanks the Third Party. We are 
under a very great debt to these gentle- 
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men wht) have come, not allowed to vote, 
seldom allowed to speak, and yet ready 
to give their services and their advice to 
us whenever these were asked. 

There is another- class, too, I think that 
we ought to include in this resolution the 
members of the Royal Commission, part- 
icularly His Honor Judge Mathers, who 
<;ame all the way from the West to sit 
quietly by and see what we would do with 
his hadiwork. 

I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, to have 
the honour to move this resolution, seconded 
by my friend Mr. Moore. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: The last speaker made 
reference, almost at the close of his 
remarks, to the Royal Commission. It had 
been arranged that I should follow him, and 
therefore I must do so. But I think he 
qualified his remarks by mentioning the 
Chairman only, so I am at liberty to speak. 
I had the opportunity of being a member 
of that Commission. It was one of the most 
arduous duties which I ever undertook. I 
think I would be correct in saying that 
during the first thirty days,, though we held 
sessions every day, we spent twenty-three 
or twenty-four nights on the train ; and 
that was kept up duing the remainder of 
the work. You can certainly appreciate the 
manner in which the Cha^irman of that 
Commission conducted the inquiry, the 
energy which he exercised during those 
arduous days and the uniform good nature 
wich he was able to preserve. And believe 
me, when you look at the component parts 
of the Commission, and when you consider 
the many varied notions that the people 
throughout this Dominion desired to 
express, you must recognize that it needed 
almost a second job to sit as Chairman, 
to be able to remain good-tempered in the 
evenings, when our work was done. I have 
therefore much pleasure, so far as that part 
is concerned, in paying tribute publicly on 
this occasion, to the Chairman of that Com- 
mission. 

I am working backwards. Tribute was 
paid to the Third Party, the gentlemen of 
the third estate. No one can complain that 
they have abused the opportunity of being 
at this Conference. Though it was under- 
stood that they were at liberty to speak 
and express their opinions, they have not 
attempted to interject any matter which 
has not been useful, and they have not 
at any time taken undue advantage of that 
arrangement; but their work has been done 
quietly in Committees, and has been one of 
an auxiliary and helpful character as be- 



tween the other two sides of the Confer- 
ence. I have therefore much pleasure also 
in seconding the motion so far as the gentle- 
men of the Third Estate are concerned. 

To the provincial premiers it has always 
been a pleasure to be able to talk. I have 
served on many annual deputations going to 
proincial premiers and Federal premiers, 
asking for legislation, and we have usually 
conceded that it was an annual affair, 
similar to a pilgrimage which had to be 
performed; but we never looked for much 
more than "sympathetic bearing and care- 
ful consideration." On this occasion we 
have had the opportunity of speaking to 
them without having also had to suffer 
being told that our representations would 
receive serious consideration. We appreciate 
very highly the interest that they have dis- 
played. We appreciate the time that they 
have given to this Conference, and the fact 
that they have demonstrated by that their 
realization of the enormity of the problems 
which are being faced, and also their 
earnest desire to face them fairly and 
squarely in order that common good may 
accrue.. There is no one in this Conference 
room but would most heartily agree with 
the motion to convey to those gentlemen 
our deep appreciation and thanks for their 
presence here; and not only for their 
presence; but for the action which they have 
demonstrated they are willing to take. By 
their presence here they have demonstrated 
not merely their intention to give serious 
consideration, but their willingness, whether 
Grit or Tory, whether provincial of 
Federal, to co-operate, by sitting together 
around the table and discussing the com- 
mon problems of Canada in a united 
fashion. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: The gentlemen of the 
press, fellow labourers as they are — fellow 
sufferers sometimes ! Perhaps there is no 
one who works harder or during more un- 
satisfactory hours than do the gentlemen of 
the press, unless it may be the doctors of 
the country. I am told that the gentlemen 
of he press are not their own masters, inas- 
much as when they are sent to cover an 
assignment, whethei: it takes two hours or 
24, they must stay there or the country 
would be asking why they did iiot get a 
report of that particular conference or that 
particular affair. On this occasion I have 
noted carefully that they have remained 
loyally at their posts throughout the entire 
time. They have sat there working assi- 
duously in order that the public of this 
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country might receive the fairest and full- 
est knowledge of what was taking place. It 
has been truly stated that our Conference 
would be three-quarters ineffective were it 
not for the publicity which has been given 
to it through the medium of the press of 
this country. Conferences are useful, but 
Conferences of this nature, if held behind 
closed doors or •witihout publicity, lajre inef- 
fective. There is, in my estimation, nothing 
that can be more damaging to either a man's 
reputation or his efforts, than a conspiracy 
of silence, and if the press of this country 
had determined to ignore and stay away 
from a Conference of this kind, if the press 
representatives who came here had not dili- 
gently fulfilled their duties, then the work 
that we have undertaken would have been 
ineffective for common good. To the press, 
therefore, to the men who have written the 
articles, we express our hearty thanks and 
appreciation. 

And now we come to the last, but assured- 
ly not the least our worthy CShaiimian. I 
have a good deal of human sympathy for 
our Chairman. I shall, be facing a similar 
position next week for the entire week. I 
suppose that most of you here have had the 
experience of sitting in the Chair at a 
gathering where thoughts are diversified, 
and you must appreciate the necessity of 
careful observance of all the desires of the 
various delegates. It is not an easy task, 
when a gathering is attended by a regiment 
of colonels, and the attempt is made to re- 
duce them all to privates. On this occasion 
there are gathered together the captains of 
industry, men who are accustomed in their 
own sphere of life to being— shall we say? — 
the big l.oad in the small puddle. On this 
side we have the so-called captains of labour 
who are- used to being in a similar position. 
Each is predominant in his particular 
sphere. All have assembled here desirous 
of doing good, desirous of saying something 
useful, and in a Conference of this kind, 
ladies and gentfemen, it is difficult to know 
where to stop a, discussion. It means the 
utmost tact on the part of the Chairman to 
know when a discussion has reached the 
point at which it should be restrained; and 
I am sure that we must all appreciate the 
tact that has been shown by pur Chairman 
this week in conducting a Conference of 
this nature. Although all the explosive 
material was available, we have been able 
to reach this late hour without an explosion 
having occurred. I feel that that is due 
almost exclusively to the tact of the Chair- 
man of this meeting. Therefore no one can 



disagree with the motion to heartily accord 
our thanks to the Minister of Labour. 

To say anything of the Conference and 
what it has accomplished— to add words to- 
these spoken by Dr. Strachan, woxild be 
simply adding perfume to the rose. Trere- 
fore it is unnecessary to add anything ex- 
cept to say that on our behalf we express 
our appreciation and our thanlca, joined 
with those of the rest of the House, and 
we hope to m.ake it a unanimous aodla- 
mfition vote of thanks to those who have 
been enumerate. 

Dr. STRACHAN : :i?erhapa, Mr. Chairman, 
I may be permitted to put this motion. I 
oan quite understand your native modesty 
and your feeling about it. Ail those in 
favour of this motion will manifest by a 
standing vote. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Dr. STRACHAN: Mr. Chairman, the mo- 
tion is yours. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Strachan and Mr. 
Moore, may I, -without delaying the Con- 
ference seriously, presume to express brief- 
ly my personal appreciation of the very 
kind expressions which you have made 
as to the action of the Government in 
calling this Conference together, and my 
humble efforts in presiding over it.' 

I am grateful that the work of the Con- 
ference has been useful, and I know feat 
every member of the Government, particu- 
larly the Prime Minister, who has person- 
ally interested himself in this great prob- 
lem for the last couple of years ,will be 
very much gratified because of the fact 
that the., gentlement attending this Con- 
ference, whether employers or employees, 
have demonstrated a unanimity of spirit 
and an intention to do wh/at is right and 
to endeavour to fciuild up our industrial 
structure upon a foundation of common 
justice, thereby inspiring confidence which 
■will be followed by the necessary co-oper- 
ation referred to by the Prime Minister 
in the message which he sent to you. 

May I toe pardoned for saying a word 
on behalf of the press, which I criticised to 
some extent the other morning — ^not the 
gentlemen present, but those who write 
the headlines in some of our newspapers. 
I think the gentlemen representing the 
press here have worked just as hard as 
any of us, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that so far as their right to be recog- 
nized is concerned, they should be on a 
par with the other delegates. As Mr. 
Moore properly said, the influence of this 
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Conierence upon the ipoiblic and upon em- 
ployera and workmen throughout the coun- 
try will be due very largely to the efforts 
of the press, in addition to the spreading 
of the gospel of peace and co-operation by 
the delegates when they return to their 
respective places of aboide. 

I am -sure the mover and the seconder 
of the motion voiced the sentiments of the 
Conference as to the gentlemen represent- 
ing the Provincial Governments and the 
Eoyal Commission, particularly Chief Jus- 
tice Mathers, who gave his time and ener- 
gy so unstintingly to that task. This 
Conference would not have resulted, in all 
probability, had not that Commission done 
its work had not the Commission had the 
foresight to see the advantages to be ob- 
tained in a Conference of .this sort, and 
included a recommendation that such a 
Conference should be held. Therefore I 
should like to say that it is quite possible 
that neither the Government nor your 
humble servant would have been instru- 
mental in bringing about the Conference 
but for the recomimendations of the Com- 
mission, of which Chief Justice Mathers 
was Chiainrman and doubtless the moving 
spirit. 

Therefore, on behalf of those for whom I 
have presumed to speak in reply to the 
motion, as well as for the gentlemen com- 
posing the Third Group, who have mani- 
fested, a very honest and sincere interest in 
the problems you have been discussing, I 
thank you. The fact of the Third Group 
being here, representing a neutral interest, 
will, I hope, set an example for the future 
that will help employers and employees to 
keep in mind the fact that there is a very 
large number of people, the interested 
public, who deserve consideration when they 
are dealing with these problems. 

I be&, therefore, on behalf of the press, 
the Third Group, Chief Jcstice Mathers, 
and the Provincial representatives, to 
express the appreciation that I am sure they 
all feel because of the kindness of the Con- 
ference in seeing fit to make special refer- 
ence to them and what they have done. 
Before the Conference closes, if opportunity 
permits and time allows, I am sure you will 
be deligthed, as I will be, to hear from 
several of these gentlemen individually. 

H0UE8 OF LABOUR AND LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF INABILITY OF COM- 
MITTEES TO REPORT UNANIMOUSLY. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are any of the Com- 
mittees reSdy to report? 



Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock): Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say that I regret- 
that is possibly not the correct word — that 
I must announce to you that notwithsand- 
ing the gigantic efforts made by the Com- 
mittees on Items Nos. 2 and 4, they have 
been unable to bring in a unanimous 
report.* 

I have, however, a suggestion to humbly 
submit to this Conference, in the hope and 
the belief that it will meet with the sym- 
pathy of the delegates here present. 

May I be permitted to say that I believe 
we have been engaged in a piece of con- 
structive work without paralled in the 
history of the Dominion of Canada? We have 
demonstrated to the Canadian people the 
benefit to be derived from co-operative effort. 
Heretofore the great public has believed that 
the manufacturer was busying himself with 
resisting the" demands of labour, and that 
labour was busying itself with attacks on 
industry. Our co-operative work at this 
Conference, now widely known all over the 
Dominion through the fine reports that have 
been made by the press, has shown the 
Canadian people that we are not simply 
attacking and resisting, but that we are 
working together for the mutual benefit of 
every citizen in this Dominion. To my mind, 
the effect of the reports of this Conference 
on the intelligent people of Canada will be 
to produce discussion amongst them on 
these questions, and, as an aftermath of 
discussion, decisions must be made. Public 
opinion has been defined by a great econo- 
mist as the apparent consensus on any 
given subject by a large majority of those 
whose interests are invelved in it. There 
is not a man, woman or child in the Do- 
minion of Canada who is not interested in 
the questions that we have been discussing 
and attempting to decide during this past 
week. 

I think it would be a great pity, es.pecial- 
ly as some of the delegates who have been 
most assiduous in their attendan<;e at this 
Conference • have perforce had to return 
home this morning, that there should be 
any division by vote. I also think that a 
vote on a resolution on which we cannot 
agree might have a harmful effect on pub- 
lic opinion, and might possibly tend to 

♦Items Nos. 2 and 4 are the following: 
2. Consideration of the recommendation of 
the' Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
respecting hours of labour. 
4. Consideration of; 

(a) employees' right to organize; 

(h) recognition of labour unions ; 

(e) the right of employees to collective 

bargaining. 
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slighfdy embitter the side that lost by a 
few votes, and thus hurt the cause of that 
side by allowing a spirit of Euatagonism to 
arise which we should be careful to sup- 
preee. 

I have therefore to suggest, as we cannot 
bring in unanimous resolutions regarding 
these two items, that the Chairmen of the 
respective Committees lay on the table the 
findings of their respective Committees, 
and that those reports be embodied in the 
proceedings of the Conference. The great 
public will then have beifore them the 
views of the different interests as .presented 
here, and will be able thus to continue the 
discussions and come to their decisions. 
We have been congratulating ourselves 
upon the unanimity with' which we have 
been able to proceed, but in the affairs of 
men there always comes a time when we 
must agree to differ. For our .part, we wish 
to show the people of Canada that we can 
differ and still respect' and admire the 
opinions of, the other side. P,ossibly isome 
of . us might be able to go a long way on 
the road that is desired by the other side, 
but we too must respect the great body of 
men who could not ipossihly be represented 
at this Conference. 

I therefore suggest to you. Sir, in the hope 
that the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House will concur, that the respective Com- 
mittees be asked to bring in their' reports 
and lay them on the table. I do not think 
it would be wise that they be re-debated in 
toto, but I think it would be quite in order 
for two or three speakers on either side, in 
ten-minute addresses, to present their views 
to this Conference and to the great public 
as to why they think the princi;^les em- 
bodied in the respective reports should be 
adopted. 

Mr. R. A. RIGG (Winnipeg) : Mr. Chair- 
man, in the absence of Mr. Moore I rise for 
the purpose of expressing agreement with 
the suggestion that has been made. I 
want, however, to indicate briefly my rea- 
sons for so doing. I believe that, so tar as 
the broad question of principle is concerned, 
there is expressed practical agreement, but 
that, so far as the questions of detail are 
concerned, there is some difference of opin- 
ion. I think it might be said that this 
difference of opinion with regard to certain 
deails of more or less consequence is of such 
a nature that it has successfully resisted 
the herculean efforts that > have been made 
in Committee and by conference to overcome 
them, and that as a consequence that dif- 
ference of opinion seems to be incapable of 



adjustment at the present moment as to 
these specific features. , In the Committee 
there has been going on a tug-ot-war which, 
to one who has been on the outside and 
has had some little opportunity of looking 
in, has been of a very interesting character, 
and I am sure that both sides have put 
forth the very efforts that they possibly 
could, in the hope a reaching a solution of 
the problems with which they were con- 
fronted. 

My special reason for seconding this mo- 
tion, if you wish to put it so, or of agreeing 
with ttie suggestion, if it is in the nature of 
a suggestion only, is that when this is done 
the findings of the respective Committees, 
will be before the Government, 'and it will 
then be the duty of the Government to de- 
termine what is the real value of the respect- 
ive opinions, and what line of action shall 
be taken in drafting and carrying out legisla- 
tion dealing with these questions as affect- 
ing the general welfare of the country at 
large. When such legislation comes before 
the Dominion Parliament there will be 
ample opportunity for eahh side respectively 
to present its case to the Government, in 
order that the mind, of Parliament may be 
influenced to the fullest degree, and in- 
structed as to what is the real problem 
before the country. On these grounds, oa 
behalf of President Moore, I beg to agree 
with the suggestion that has been made. 

The dMHRMAN: May the Chair assume 
to congratulate the Conference upon what 
I believe to be the very best action possible 
under the circumstances? You agreed at the 
opening of this Conference that if by a 
majority of votes you adopted a resolution 
or motion, it thereby became a recommen- 
dation. If you have found, by working 
through your Committees, that you were 
almost agreed and yet could not exactly 
join upon any given recommendation to 
the Conference, I think it is wise that the 
vieT^s of each should be recorded in the 
manner suggested, and be laid before the 
Government as is proposed. I therefore 
commend your action, and congratulate you 
upon what I believe to be the best solu- 
tion, under the circumstances, of a rather 
difficult position. 

I regret to say that I will have to retire 
from the Conference for a short time, owing 
to a message just received. I will ask Mr, 
Magrath to kindly preside. 

Mr. iS'HAW : Mr. Chairman, do you think 
I should make a formal motion? I am quite 
willing that it should be put as a formal 
motion. 

Mr. RIGG: There has been no objection. 
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Mr. CSHAIRMAiN: I think the Conference 
is unanimous. However, to make certain, 
we might regard Mr, iShaw's suggestion as 
a motion. What is the pleasure of the Con- 
ference? 

The motion was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. CHARLES^ A. MIAGRATH then took 
the Chair. 

Mr. (jILLlS: Do I understand that the 
resolutions of those Committees are to be 
laid on the table without any further dis- 
cussion) 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Magrath) : I under- 
stood the suggestion to be that the resolu- 
tions should be presented by the respective 
sides with such remarks as two or three 
speakers on each side might see fit to make. 

HOURS OF LABOUR. 

REPORT OP EMPLOYERS' REPRESENTA- 
TIVES — INVESTIGATION BY INDUS- 
TRIAL REPRESENTATIVE COMMIS- 
SIOiNS RECOMMENDED. 

The Conference then took up the Report 
of the Employers' Representatives on the 
Committee on Hours of Labour. 

Mr. M. P. WHITE (Toronto):' The mem- 
bers of your Committee appointed to repre- 
sent employers, beg to submit the following 
resolution : — 

Resolved that appropriate Government Com- 
missions, composed of an equal representation 
of employers and employees of the various in- 
dustrial, producing and distributing industries, 
should be appointed to undertake investigations 
as to the adaptability of the hours of labour 
principles of the Peace Treaty to the different 
industries of the country, and to report as early 
as possible. ,„,..i 

(Sgd.) Melville P. White, 
Fred. Armstrong, 
E. M. Trowern. 

Mr. WHITE : ISiis is in respect of hours 
of labour. In submitting this resolution 
on behalf of the employers I have to state 
that we appreciate the sincerity otJ the 
members on the other side; in our Confer- 
ence we bad the best sort of feeling from 
them; and wihile we agree to submit the 
different resolutions I' think there is no 
very serious difference between tham. We 
on our side wish a very thorough investiga- 
tion of the recommendatioois which have 
been m;ade by the Royal Commission on 
Industrial Relations, and they on their 
side want practically the same thing, ex- 
cepting that they want a little more prompt 
action taken by the Government. There 
is not so very much difference between 
us. 



In reference to the evidence which has 
been given on both sides regarding this 
question of hours of labour, a great ideai 
has been said from the two points of view, 
and I would just like to leave this thought 
with both sides of the Conference that 
these statements on the part of lajbour 
should receive very careful consideration 
and study from the members on our side. 
They are worth study and consideration. 
We are always Inclined, after the excite- 
ment of a meeting is over, to go back and 
think only of our own side of a question. 
The best way to get at the solution of 
difficulties is to put one's self in the shoes 
of the other fellow; and I say to the other 
side that they should give consideration 
to 'the arguments and evidence which we 
have presented from our side. We have 
tried to make dear the economic situation 
in a very definite way, and I submit that 
they should not pass lightly over those 
arguments and statements, but should at 
least study them and find out what the 
real truth is regarding them. If our state- 
ments about the economic situation are 
true, they are worth the m/ost serious con- 
sideration on the part of all the elements 
of the population of Canada, because they 
affect the whole people. I leave that 
thought with the Conference, and will not 
-Say anything further. 

REPORT OF EMPLOYEES' REPRESENTA- 
TIVES — LEGAL EIGHT-HOUR DAY RE- 
COMMENDED. 

Mr-. J. A. McClelland (Montreal) : Mr. 
Chairman and fallow delegates, — On 
behalf of the employees' side of the Com- 
mittee who were in consultation with the 
Committee whose Chairman has just re- 
ported, I want to submit to the Conference 
what we submitted to the Committee and 
were unable to agree upon: 

That we agree with the recommendations and 
findings of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations, and urge the adoption of an eight- 
hour day bylaw throughout the Dominion, with 
due regard and recognition of the Saturday 
half-holiday where same prevails, and, if pos- 
sible, extension. 

In industries subjected to seasonal and cli- 
matic condJtions, such as farming, fishing and 
logging, if it can be established by investigation 
that the operation of such a law is impractic- 
able, then exemption shall be granted such in- 
dustries from the operation of the law. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, we attempted 
to come to an agreement on this question. 
Possibly the difference between the two 
groups was not so great. It was just this. 
The employees asked for direct immediate 
application of the law to an eight-hour day. 
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They are not agreeable to having this mat- _ 
ter submitted to any further investigation 
by commission until it has been made law. 
The matter that has been submitted here 
during the discussion of this subject has 
proved, or ought to prove, that in all the 
years that have passed the requests or 
demands of labour have been passed on 
from one to another, and no direct action 
has been taken, until the matter has practic- 
ally exhausted itself and has perhaps be- 
come forgotten. A Royal Commission has 
been sugested by the employers as a means 
of overcoming the difficulty. We on our 
side contend, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
discussing the findings of a Royal Com- 
misijion, and that another Rdyal Commis- 
sion which, if appointed, would necessarily 
require to represent the parties in dispute, 
would in all human probability disagree 
just as our committee representing both 
parties has disagreed, and in the end no 
advance would be made and we should be 
where we were at the beginning. 

We expect that the Government will take 
cognizance of the claims that have been 
made by us, and will incorporate into the 
statutes of the country a law providing 
that the industrial workers of this country 
shall not be forced to work such hours as 
they have been working, to the detriment of 
the manhood and the womanhood of the 
nation. We find that the hours of labour 
that are to-day worked in the majority of 
the industries of^ this country are such that 
they do not make for the betterment of the 
citizenship of this Dominion. 

I submit this resolution, , as from " the 
labour section. 

REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THIRD GROUP — RECOMMENDATION 
OP LAWS BASED ON TREATY OP 
PEACE AND REPORT OP INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS COMMISSION. 

Mr. CALVIN LAWRENCE (Ottawa) : Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I be- 
lieve that this is the first time that the 
representatives on a Committee from the 
Third Group have been unable to agree with 
either party — either the ■Government or the 
Opposition. We also believe that there is 
not a very wide difference between the con- 
clusions they have arrived at, but we could 
not agree to either resolution as drafted by 
these two parties; so we agreed on a reso- 
lution of our own. My colleagues and I 
believe that this resolution would cover the 
position of both sides of the House, both 
the Government and the Opposition. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

We approve of the principle regarding employ- 
ment and hours of labour set forth in the Treaty 



of Peace and in paragraphs 50 to 53 inclusive of 
the Report of the Royal Commission, and would 
recommend that the Governments of Canada 
enact legislation providing for such in all in- 
dustries where it is- now established, by agree- 
ment, at the earliest opportunity, and, after 
due investigation by a Commission, composed 
of representatives of employers and employees 
representing the various industries, legislation 
be enacted by the Governments of Canada 
providing for the same to be extended in all 
industries where it can be applied, having due 
regard to the curtailment of production and 
distribution. 

Our legislation provides for immediate 
legislation in all industries where a day of 
eight hours or less is now worked. In 
clauses 50 to 53 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission this matter is especially men- 
tioned, and that is why we have referred 
to those clauses in our resolution. Clauses 
50 to 53 of the Royal Commission's Re- 
port state: 

50. A shorter day is most needed In indus- 
tries that are fatiguing, monotonous, or under 
conditions, such as heat, dust, cramped posi- 
tion, etc- 

51. The number of hours worked should not 
be fixed by the ability to work them without 
undue fatigue, but should be based scientifloally 
upon the demands of industry. 

52. In many industries in Canada the eight- 
hour day has already been adopted, and it has 
been recognized by the Reace Treaty. We re- 
commend that it be established by law 
throughout Canada, with due regard for the 
above consideration. Such legislation should 
provide for a weekly rest of at least twenty- 
four hours which should include Sunday when- 
ever practicable. 

53. Where a shorter day is now worked, the 
enactment of such legislation should in no way 
interfere with such practice or with its exten- 
sion. 

Thereifore our resolution provides just 
what was agreed to unanimously by the re- 
presentatives of organized labour on that 
Commission. It was not the unanimous 
opinion of the Commission, but the opinion 
of the majority. We thirik that is pretty 
well covered in this report. 

We are of the opinion that it is advisable 
not to mention the industries to which the 
law should apply immediately, as we are 
not in a position to name such industries. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there a 
lady or gentleman in this room or in the 
Dominion who can honestly and truthfully, 
state that be or she can name the indus- 
tries in Canada to which -this law should 
apply at the present time. Therefore we 
believe that it is not advisable that an act 
should be passed, either by the local legis- 
latures or the Dominion Parliament which 
might at any time be made applicable to' 
certain industries when no one is in a posi- 
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tion to name the industriea to which it 
should apply. 

I desire to say — and I intend to say it in 
my opening remarks — that I was more than 
gratified to observe the pleasant and honest 
manner in which the two parties tried to 
get together on this question. Our session 
was of the most pleasant nature, and I be- 
lieve that both parties equally tried to come 
to isom* common iconclusion in this matter. 

Or. STUAOHAN: Might I ask a question, 
Mr. Chairman? I do not want to interrupt, 
but I am really anxious to get a little light 
with reference to this resolution that legis- 
lation should be enacted covering those 
industries where the 8-hour day is, now in 
effect. 

Mr. CALVIN LAWRENCE: Or a shorter 
day than the 8-hour day. 

Dr. STRACHAN: What I want to know 
is: what is the underlying idea of getting 
legislation for the thihg that now is? 

Some EMPLOYEES' DELEGATES : Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. CALVIN LAWREINICE: My idea, in 
which I think my colleague agrees, is that 
if the employers and the employees have 
already got together and established a 44- 
hour week or an 8-hour day, it must be 
working out well or we would hear some 
complaint about it. Therefore, I see no 
reason why any person should hesitate to 
favour the immediate enactment of a law 
declaring that that shall continue. With 
due regard to both parties, it is in my 
opinion better to have legislation in order 
that the workmen may known what to 
expect from their employers until the law 
is amended. I think that applies equally 
to the employers: if the law provides for 
an 8-hour day or for a 44-hour week, the 
employer may say to his employees that 
they have not the right to violate the law, 
but should live up to its provisions. I do 
not believe the law would, hurt the 
employer; I think that on the contrary it 
would be to his benefit. 

The question may probably"" be raised 
whether in some industries the jurisdiction 
i.s that of the provincial governments or of 
the Dominion Government. That is why our 
resolution is worded "the Governments of 
Canada." It is intended by us to mean that 
provincial legislatures should pass this law 
where they have jurisdiction, and to request 
that the Dominion Government should do 
likewise where it has jurisdiction. 

With reference to the appointment of a 
Commission. That was one thing that we 



hesitated about inserting in the resolution, 
because there have been so many Commis- 
sions appointed and so much has been said 
about Commissions that such a suggestion 
is looked upon by some people as a joke and 
we did not wish to be a party to a joke. But 
we believe that neither the Dominion Gov- 
ernment nor any of the legislatures nor any 
of the members of those bodies can say to 
what industries an 8-hour law should apply 
or to what industries it should not apply. 
If a Commission were appointed, all parties 
would have an opportunity of presenting 
their views and the legislatures and the 
Dominion Government would be able to 
arrive at some conclusion. 

I desire to say a few words, in conclusion, 
in regard to production. The resolution 
says, "Having due regard to the curtailment 
of production and distribution." The em- 
ployers. I believe, have honestly contended 
that if a shorter working day were est- 
ablished in some of the industries it would 
curtail production and they do not want 
curtailment. The contention of the em- 
ployees, which in our opinion is just as 
honest, is that there are industries to which 
the 8-hour day is not at present applied 
and to which it could be applied without 
curtailing production, and they are as em- 
phatic in their declaration as the employers 
that they do not wish to do anything that 
would curtail production. I believe that we 
are all agreed on that. Therefore the Com- 
mission could take that into consideration, 
and in its investigation could hear both 
sides. We see no reason, therefore, why there 
should be any argument or disagreement 
between the two parties. I am a stranger 
to a great many of the delegates on both 
sides of this House, but I may say that all 
my life has been spent in doing what I 
could, not only in the interests of working 
men and working women, but also in the 
interests of the public. The public is a 
big factor, and at the present time I would 
not for a moment think of doing or saying 
anything that would in any respect jeopar- 
dize the interests of either party. In the 
first place, who is the piiblic? There is no 
person in this room, among either the em- 
ployers or the employees, who would not be 
considered as included in the public. When 
you hurt the public, then, you hurt both 
the employers and the employee. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in 
presenting this resolution on behalf of Mr. 
Rogers and myself, representative of the 
Third Group. 

Mr. J. W. BRUCE (Toronto): I think 
that at this time I can possibly speak on 
the question without any reflections, be- 
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cause I happened to be a member of the 
Commission. I am going to try to analyze 
the situation in as few ■words as possible in 
the limited 'time at my disposal, to show 
you the reason why I endorse the majority 
report of the Commission. The Commission 
was appointed be9ause of the widespread 
industrial unrest.- All over the civilized 
world to-day we find a condition of seething 
discontent, and men and governments are 
asking themselves the' reason for this dis- 
content. The Commission surveyed the 
horizon of the industries of this country and 
found that the great factor was the insecur- 
that the physical development and the 
main factors, that was the one on which 
we had to center our attention. A great 
deal has been said here about the amity 
existing between the two sides of the House, 
and those things on which we have agreed 
at this time will have a moral value; but 
they will be absolutely useless in allaying 
the industrial unrest if they have iiot some 
really practical result. Therefore I was 
hoping tljat / this Conference would have 
endorsed the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion in its entirety, and have gone on record 
in favour of an 8-hour day. 

At the opening of the session thtt Prime 
Minister, in dealing with the problCiU, said 
that the physical development and the 
welfare of the workers should not be sacri- 
ficed for the development of industry — a 
remark which you gentlemen generously 
applauded. The Hon. Mackenzie King also 
made this statement: "Industry exists for 
the sake of humanity, and not humanity 
for the sake of industry;" and you applaud- 
ed that statement. I am going to make a 
statement, and I do not know whether you 
will applaud it or not. If we are to have a 
higher type of civilization, human beings 
must not be sacrified for the development 
of an unjust economic order. 

Some DELEiGATES : Hear, hear. 

Mr. BRUCE: If these statements are con- 
curred in, then, while men are out of work, 
and are unable to secure work, the hours of 
labour are all too long, and we must at 
least attempt to adjust that condition. Sir 
John Willison, who is present in this aud- 
ience, made an exhaustive survey, I be- 
lieve, and in a pamphlet issued by him, he 
says: 

It is only by methods of conciliation, sym- 
pathetic appeals, and laborious efforts towards 
a better understanding that the class war can 
be abated. 

Sir John Willison knows what he is talk- 
ing about; he has studied the economic sys- 
tem; he knows the fundamental causes of 



iinrest, as riien like myself do. I have tra- 
velled this world; I have worked hard, like 
some of you gentlemen; I have not gained 
fame or fortune, but have been struggling 
in the interest of the under-dog, attempting _ 
to educate him to improve his condition, 
and I am going to go on. You ask yourself 
why this revolutionary thought? Revolu- 
tionary thought is borrf of the injustice of 
the present economic situation. You have 
dealt with housing; you have dealt with 
conditions in industry; but I am going to 
tell you, as one who travels across this con- 
tinent from time to time, that we have an 
intolerable condition among the workers, 
and they intend to see a new order of 
society; they intend to see that the worker 
has a new status in industry, and an oppor- 
tunity for a higher and a better life. 

So far as the question is concerned, we_ 
must ajppeail to reason. We must at least 
attempt to establish fixed standards under 
which men, women and children might be 
employed. We find in this industry that 
by the development of machine production 
the worker to-day is producing more and 
more, but is unable to buy those things 
which he produces. Men on your side of 
the House have challenged the statement 
that men can produce'^as much in eight 
hours as they did in ten. I am not going to 
stand here to argue from that standpoint, 
but I am going to tell you that, with the 
advance of science, with the development 
of the machine, and with the research that 
is being conducted, and the application of 
these to industry men are producing more. 
That statement is irretutaJble. You have 
only to look at this little booklet, which is 
authentic, which is a survey of existing 
conditions in industry, to find that working 
ten hours a day in the Ford -automobile 
Plant in February, 1913, 16,000 male em- 
ployees produced 16,000 Ford cars. In the 
same month in the year 1914 you will find 
that working an 8-hour - day, 15,800 male 
employees .produced 26,000 cars. These are 
figures that are irrefutable. But did the 
workers in that industry get any advantage 
from that particular (Condition? Have you 
men who have made advances because of 
the scientific production in your industry 
handed on the worker his share in that 
development? You have not. You know 
you have not, because to-day the struggle 
is g»-eater, the struggle is keener, and we 
have a richer class and a poorer class in a 
greater ratio than ever before. 

Some DELEGATES: No, no. 
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Mr. BRUCE: I say we have, and I will 
argue it out with you sofiae day on the 
public platiorm. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. BRUOE: Industry and its economic 
relation to the population is a thing that 
you men are vitally concerned in. So are 
we, because every strike that takes place is 
of such serious importance that it is a real 
economic loss to any community. No one 
is going to claim that we win by strikes, be- 
cause we lose every time; but to prove the 
real losses to the community, you have 
only got to look to the startling figures con- 
tained in the official records of the Dom- 
inion Government. The public generally 
are against strikes. Many of you have been 
concerned about the community. I am con- 
cerned about the community, because the 
worker himself is practically 95 per cent of 
the communty. For that reason I am in- 
terested in him. From the year 1901 to the 
year 1911 the total less in working days due 
alone to strikes for the reduction of hours 
was 938,249. The total loss in strikes since 
the first of this year until June 30, when 
hours of labour was one of the greatest 
factors in the demands that have been 
made by the men, amounted to the enorm- 
ous figures of 2,118,379 working days. Can 
you realize what a serious loiss that is to 
the community? Then, look at the total loss 
due to strikes, and see the magnitude of 
the problem that confronts us. The total 
loss from the year 1901 to June, 1919, was 
14,937,229 working ^ays. 

By -force of economic power we have 
been able to establish the working day. 
I, like Dr. iStra,chan, want to know why 
we should establish by law an 8-hou(r day 
when we have established it by force of 
economic power? We are not going to be 
satisfied with the 84iour day; we are going 
to reduce Ihe hours of labour to a point 
where every man, wman, and child will 
be guaranteed the right and the security of 
an existence. That is what we are going 
to fight for, land, while you may not agree 
with me, I am going to say that it is the 
greatest and highest ideal that men should 
labour to bring .about the ahorteir houis 
which we claim as our portion. You in 
luxury — and it is luxury; dont say it is 
not, because 1 know the kind of homes 
th'at some of you gentlemen come from; 
and when I compare them with the homes 
of the men down Sydney or in the mining 
districts of Fernie, or in some of the slum 
districts in the cities, I say it is deplor- 
69316—14 



a;ble. When I see the workingmen enjoy- 
ing thiikgs — they are not homes; they are 
hovels; and while they may have free light 
and running water, it is because the light 
comes in in the daytime and the water 
when it is raining— I say it is a deplorajble 
condition. If anyone chooses to carry on 
a systematic survey of the housing con- 
ditions of this country, they will find that 
what I say is true. In the city of Van- 
couver I had the opportunity of taking 
some of the members of the Royal Com- 
mission into a place where we found twen- 
ty-two Chinese, including a woman and 
three .children, all crowded into a mezzan- 
ine floor which they had themselves built 
in a room where we had to stoop to get 
in. If you tell me that those are desirable 
conditions I am not going to agree with 
you, and I will fight to the end that those 
conditions may be remedied and adjusted. 

Organized labour, like organized in- 
dustry, or anything else that is organized 
or centralized, has its value; and, while 
you may fear the results of organization, 
while you may fear that it is going to in- 
terfere with the operation of your machi- 
nery of production, I am going to say that 
you are entirely wrong. I am going to say, 
and I believe that the members of the build- 
ing industry on the other side of the House 
will prove what I say, that by dealing with 
the organized workers in this Dominion they 
have had more satisfactiry conditions than 
they ever had when dealing with unorgan- 
ed labour. 

There is more. You heard what Col. Car- 
negie said in speaking of conditions in 
England. There you found that the build- 
ing trade was the first to establish a 
Njational Industrial Council. It was estab- 
lished on the 8-hour basis and the 44-hour 
week, and to-day it is the best operating 
Industrial Council in the whole of the 
British Empire. I say to you : have no fear 
of the shorter work-day; have no fear of 
^ the right of organization, the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, and the recognition of the 
Union; rather endeavor to improve condi- 
tions as they exist to-day. The radical opi- 
nions expressed by many men to-day, and 
which are to be found in operation in cer- 
tain sections of the country, are generally 
engendered by the radical action of employ- 
ers, not only here but the world over. Mr. 
Jett Lauck told you the same thing. He 
told you that the results of his investiga- 
tions in the United States convinced him 
that the radical action of many employers 
was responsible for the revolutionary state 
of mind of a number of members of the 
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working class. Therefore, I say to you that 
it is possible for this Conference, if its mem- 
bers rise to that height to which I think 
they should rise, to remedy conditions, and 
to grant to the workers the thing that the 
Commission found they were entitled to, 
namely, a shorter work-day. 

Mr. J. B. THOMSON (Vancouver): I am 
quite heartily in accord with the resolution 
of the Third Group, with one exception, 
namely, the time. If that resolution set as 
the date the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
by all nations, I think possibly the majo- 
rity of the employers would support it. 

This is a crucial question for us as a 
nation. We do not know what all nations 
are going to do. If we put legislation on 
the statutes books now, we might put our- 
selves in such a position that we could not 
complete with other nations of the world. 

Mr. S. R. PARSONS (Toronto) : I quite 
agree with the statement of the last speaker, 
and I rise to support the motion which ha<J 
been brought in by our section of the Com- 
mittee dealing with the question of the hours 
of labour. 

Let me say at the outset that I have a very 
great sympathy with Hhe so-called labour- 
ing class. We must, however, face this ques- 
tion together. . It will never do for us to be 
divided and to feel as we go through life 
that there are two parties armed to the 
teeth, eaoh with its own views and its own 
actions. 

I should lilfe to say that, so far as the 
hours of labour are conicerned, we feel that 
if this matter be relegated to a Royal Com- 
mission it^ will mean that they will have 
sufficient time to thoroughly study the ques- 
tion. The fact must not be overlooked that 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, whose report we have been studying 
at this Conference, had only a few weeks 
to run over this entire country and make 
some sort of a hurried report in order to 
present it to Parliament. No one can gain- 
say the truth of the statement, even admit- 
ting the fine character of the work which 
they did, that they had no time to go into 
the individual industries of this country, so 
as to understand what a change in the work- 
ing hours would mean. Therefore, when 
we ask that this question should be refer- 
red to a Commission, it is with the view 
that that Commission shall have sufficient 
time, not only to inquire into the conditions 
governing all the different industries of this 
country, but also to consider the legislation 
of other countries with lyhom we are asso- 
ciated in trade, whose findings in this 



matter we cannot afford to ignore. This is 
a young country, and it would be the great- 
est possible mistake from a' national stand- 
point for us to tie ourselves up to a pro- 
gramme which we might -afterwards find 
would not be carried out by the other coun- 
tries of the world with whom we do busi- 
ness, and that therefore we would be tied 
hand and foot. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the question of 
shortening the hours of labour is somewhat 
experiment'!!. 1 am sure we all sympat'ij. e 
with the view that men should not work 
longer than is necessary. I do, and I can 
state that very seriously and without any 
reservation whatsoever. I do not know that 
I would say we would be better for coming 
to a time when we should "toil not neither 
should we spin," because I have always 
held the view'that a reasonable amount of 
work is the best thing for any human being. 

I have said that the question of the hours 
of labour is somewhat experimental. That 
is very clearly set forth in two despatches 
in our papers this morning. Allow me to 
read them, because they have an extremely 
important bearing on the subject. The first 
is from Paris, as follows: 

Paris, September 19. — The bad situation in 
the exchange market continues to be com- 
mented upon by the French press. As for a 
remedy, the newspapers are unanimous in the 
view that one would be supplied by the inten- 
sive development of national production ; thus 
admitting of imports being reduced to a low 
minimum. In addition, the Figaro suggests 
that it may be necessary to permit some flex- 
ibility in the application of the eight-hour law: 

The other despatch to which I wish to 
draw your attention reads as follows: 

Paris, September 19. — A. Merrihara, secretary 
of the Metal Workers' Union, created a sensa- 
tion at the Labour Federation Convention in 
Lyons yesterday by denouncing "the wave of 
immorality which threatens to submerge all 
classes of society — the working class more than 
any other." 

Mr. Merriham, who is one of the Socialists 
who conferred with the German Socialists at 
Zimmerwald, Switzerland, during the war, and 
who formerly was one of the most aggressive 
labour leaders in France, took the floor to 
defend the executive committee of the Federa- 
tion against criticisms by the extremists for 
the fiasco which marked the proposed general 
strike of July 21 last. 

He red'culed the pretentions of extremists in 
labour organizations who talked of such plans 
as a four-hour day, and said what organized 
labour needed was to get back to work. " You 
talk of a revolutionary situation," he said, " but 
left to itself the proletariat could accomplish 
nothing. The war has sharpened all appetites 
and provoked all sorts of covetousness In all 
circles, even among workers. Idealism has 
foundered under base material preoccupation.s. 

"Money is everything! No one wants any- 
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thing l)Ut money. We must save the working 
class from that wave of immorality." 

Mr. Merriham's speech made a dee;) impres- 
sion on the delegates, which was evidenced in 
a great ovation as he left the platform. 

Now, Sir, money is a relative term. I 
have seen the time when a five-cent piece 
was a good deal of money to me. So there 
are conditions of life in which a little 
money means a great deal and goes a very 
long way. I would just like to say, there- 
fore — and I thing those despatches hear me 
out in the statement — that the matter of 
hours of labour is a question very largely 
of experiment at the present time. 

There is one other thing thbt occurs to m°, 
that perhaps on both sides we have for- 
gotten to a considerable extent. We read 
in our papers in these days, and hear on 
the floor of legislative assemblies and other 
places, a great deal about the nationaliza- 
tion of this, that, and the other thing, in 
connection with our business and our 
material life in this Dominion. I want to 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to my fellow- 
delegates on both sides, that in my opinion 
the greatest need in Canada to-day is that 
every citizen should nationalize himself and 
herself. We are living in an age when we 
do not consider as we should the needs of 
our great country. If Canada -is to be great 
and prosperous, and if it is to have a future 
such as we all hope for, it will be simply by 
combining together the interests of all the 
citizens of the country, and each and all 
working towards a common goal. We can 
never make any progress as long as we are 
simply opposed to each other. Progress must 
come about by good-will. With good-will 
on both sides I do not believe we would have 
as much industrial unrest as we have. You 
can find industries here, there, and every- 
where, in which there is a spirit of harm- 
ony; but outside there is some peculiar 
cause at work which disturbs them. Now, 
let me make myself quite clear. There are 
grievances that ought to be reniedied; but 
we have fancied grievances; and when the 
honourable member of this House on the 
other side said that we were living under 
an unjust economic order, that statement 
might fairly be questioned. There are 
things that ought to be righted, but that 
does not mean that we are ready to over- 
turn the whole of our organized society and 
government. That thing has been tried, 
and if I understand the feeling of the people 
of Canada to-day they say : " We will have 
none of it; we have a right to say some- 
thing about these things." Recently in 
Toronto, before a Commission of which I 
was a member, a business agent of one of 
69316— 14J 



the unions, which I believe to be one of the 
mternational unions— and I think it rather 
strange for such a statement to come from 
such a source, stated this: 

It was the workers that won the war, and 
now It IS for them to start up the industries ■ 
ana run them; they needn't care a continental 
whether they pay or not. 

Then, again, he said— and these are his 
own admitted words before the Commis- 
sion: 

By a system of graft, bribery, and political 
corruption the capitalistic class has got the 
Government to work for them. 

Now, let me say further that my friend 
who preceded me a moment or two ago was 
one of my colleagues on the Labour Appeal 
Board. He is a friend of mine ; . we had 
the most pleasant associations on that 
Board as long as we were there. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time for adjourn- 
ment has about arrived. 

Mr. PARSONS: I shall close soon; I will 
leave that statement; but I Want to refer 
to a statement recently made in the British 
House of Commons by the great labour 
leader, the Right Honourable Mr. Barnes, 
in which he spoke of those who wanted to 
pull down the pillars of state on the off- 
chance of something issuing from the ruins 
more to their liking. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, if we could feel a greater interest in 
each other. My friends, I appeal to you 
as a citizen of this country, and I am sure 
we all Jeel, can we not say outside what 
we have been saying to each other here? 
Carinot we bring about a better spirit 
among us? Cannot we go, out into the 
world and feel that, aljihough there are 
grievances which need to be rectified, we 
are trying to help, each one of us, in bring- 
ing about a new order, a better order, when 
men shall respect each other, and their 
rights shall be considered fairly and hon- 
estly» 

Mr. TOM MOORE: My object in rising 
is to make a motion that we continue in 
session until this one question is settled, 
as I feel that it would be unfortunate to 
adjourn and afterwards have to continue 
discussion on the same subject. There are 
many matters bearing on this subject, but 
I am not going very fully into the discussion. 
We have presented a resolution; the em- 
ployers have presented tlieir case also; and 
the third group have also presented one. 
I would move, Mr. Chairman, thatt those 
three resolutions be embodied in the record. 
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Mr. A. MONRO GRIER: That has been 
already agreed to. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: Then I apologize. 
In doing so, I want to make a note of cor- 
rection relative to one statement which has 
just been made about society being over- 
turned. I think Mr. Parsons said that there 
was no desire on their part that society 
should be overturned, but that they were 
desirous of taking steps towards betterment. 
I just want to make this note for the record, 
that if the members of organized labour had 
been desirous that society should have 
been overturned, we would, not be members 
of the International Trades Union move- 
ment, but we would have been all O.B.U.; 
and I want to point out very forcibly that 
it was the Trades Union movement that 
stood as a bulwark between overturning 
and seneible evolution during this past 
year. 

Some EMPLOYEES' DELEGATES: Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. MOORE : Therefore, the remark that 
the asking for an 8-hour day would be an 
overturning of society is in my estim- 
ation going to a little exaggeration. We 
have spoken and we heard of the 
competition of other countries. Surely 
our friends on the other side know 
what other countries are doing and 
proposing to do. The Resolution which 
we have introduced is based on the 
British Bill which is now before the House 
of Commons — the Bill which provides for 
the general establishment of the 8-hour day, 
agreed to by the employers of Britain in 
National Conference such as this one; em- 
bodied in a Bill and introduced by the 
Government of Great Britain; including 
all classes of society, and making provision 
for exemption where that is shown to be 
necessary, just as our resolution provides. 
Italy, Germany, New South Wales and other 
companies have similar Bills introduced, 
and Australiahas had such legislation pro- 
bably longer than some people in thi^ hall 
have lived. So why talk of society being 
overturned when you speak of an 8-hour 
day? In my estimation this debate seems 
to have centred on the dollars and cents 
side of the 8-hour day, and I want to leave 
the impression with the country that the 8- 
hour day is not a question of dollars and 
cents, but centres on human happiness ; and 
if it is necessary that the primary cost of 
raw materials, overhead charges caused by 
land speculation, and intermediate profits, 
and some other costs that go into the prices 
of articles should be reduced in order 



to overcome the granting of an 8-ho.ur day, 
let us do it, but do not let us always say 
that labour must always be the last to 
receivfr any concession. ^ 

I would say seriously that we ask the 
country to judge of the three resolutions. 
Perhaps there is not so much difference 
in the real fundajnentals, but there is 
much difference in the time, in the method 
of application, and as to the results that 
may lultimately accrue. I know that the 
country as a whole is ready. Mr. Parsons 
says that the ComJnission of which I was 
a member, of which Chief Justice Mathers 
wias Chairman, had only two or three weeks 
in which to investigate this question. I 
want to point out that it was thoroughly 
investigated- for two or three months ;n 
1910 by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, before which evidence from all parts 
of the world was produced. Their report 
is not iu pamphlet form, because you 
would require two hands to oairy it. It 
is a book several inches thick,; and a Bill 
was introduced- founded on the report of 
that Comimission, whidh favoured the 8- 
hour day. Are we younger to-day~ than 
we were at that period? I think we are a 
little older in industry; I think we are 
better established in industry; and if it 
was possible for a commission at that time, 
after a thorough investigation, to bring in 
a favourable report, and if since that time 
we have, had numerous other investigations, 
provincial and federa/l, why shonild we 
have another Commission on purpose to 
take up a little more time after the Report 
of the Royal Com.mission on Industrial 
Relations, who even after three or four 
weeks found no reason to vary the findings 
of previous Commissions? The workers of 
this country say: Give ois legislation, but 
do not give us a Commission on this one 
point". That is our case as we present it. 

Mr. PARSONS: I ask as a privilege to 
say that it was not in reference to the 
8-hour day tiiat I made the remark in 
regard to the overturning of society. T 
made it in reference to the statement made 
as to our living under an unjust economic 
order. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW: In making the 
suggestions that the reports of these re- 
spective Committees should be laid on the 
table in a body for the proceedings of 
this Conference, I also suggested that the 
reports might be followed by two or. three 
short speeches on either side. I rather 
regret ttiat Mr. Bruce and Mr. Pearsons 
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have opened up the whole broad question 
again after the hours and hours that were 
spent. --Speaking personally, and believing 
that I express the sentiment of the majority 
of those behind me, I say that we recog- 
nize the principle of the 8-hour day as 
embodied in the Peace Treaty; but we ask 
for a Commission because we believfe that 
sufficient consideration has not been given 
to the effect of an Siour day on produc- 
tion, its possible effect on our export trade, 
on the farming community, and on the 
retail merchants, and its effect on indus- 
tries whose products are the raw materials 
of the secondary industries. It has been 
clearly shown that there are industries 
working on primary products which, if the 
primary industries were working on short 
time, would result in the secondary in- 
dustries being shut down. That must be 
taken into consideration. Now, Canada is 
a comparatively young country, with a 
small, scattered population, and essentially 
agricultural. We have immense resources, 
almost entirely undeveloped. Considera- 
tion must be given to them. We are not 
trying to burke the 8-hour day as embodied 
in the Peace Treaty, but we want due con- 
sideration to be given to the effect of an 8- 
hour day on these very essential points, 
and we think that a Commission should in- 
vestigate this matter. and let the country 
know the facts. 

The OHAIRMAJSr (Mr. Magrath) : It is 
now twenty minutes to one. The reports 
havei been received, and, notwithstanding 
the desire of gentlemen to continue the dis- 
cussion, I think it is probably the con- 
sensus of opinion that the discussion should 
cease now. 

The Conference adjourned to meet at 2.30 
p.m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Conference resumed at 2.30 p.m., 
Senator Robertson in the Chair. 



Hon. 



DEMOCRATIC MANAGEMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT WORK. 

REPORT OP EMPLOTERS' REPRESENTA- 
TIVES—A QUESTION ENTIRELY FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS EM- 
PLOYEES. 

Mr. JOHN R. SHAW (Woodstock): Mr. 
Chairman, I beg leave to submit the report 
of the Committee on this side of the House 
on Item No. 6: 



6. Consideration of the reoommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
that the findings of the Commission be put into 
effect in all work controlled by the Government 
where the principles of democratic management 
can be applied. 

We could not agree on this question. On 
our side of the House I beg to present this 
report: 

The undersigned members of your Committee 
beg leave to report that the matter referred to 
them does not in their judgment come within 
their province, but that it is entirely a question 
between the Governments and their employees 
concerned. 

(Signed) H. Blain, 

Angus McLean, 
T. R. Deacon. 

In the words of the poet, let them skin 
their own skunks.. 

Mr. HUGH BLAIN (Toronto) : Mr. Chair- 
man, in explaining to the Conference the 
position of the Committee on this side of 
the House, I may say that, in examining 
the Reiport of the Royal Commission, we 
cannot see where there is any direct refer- 
ence to this, question, although we felt that 
if any civil servant had been subject to 
injustice of any kind he should have the 
right of appeal to some one. We were pre- 
pared to compromise with the Committee 
in so far as that went, and the resolution 
thait we have prepared, and which we 
imagined on our first meeting met the 
views of all parties, turned out to be not ac- 
ceptable to the other side of the House. 
We have had a good many meetings of the 
Committee, and it has been impossible to 
reach a common understanding on this 
question. Under the circumstances we 
felt that it was \our duty to submit the 
report which has been read by Mr. Shaw, 
the leader of this side of the House. 

The opinion of the members of that 
Co'mmittee — I speak particularly of my own 

The opinion of the members of that 
occupied .an entirely different position from 
that occupied by an ordinary employer. In 
it is centered the sovereign rights of the 
people, and it would be an invasion of the 
rights of the Government and of the House 
of Commons for us to say that the members 
of the Civil Service should be taken from 
under their control and placed on a level 
with workers in the ordinary avocations 
of life. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYEES' REPRESENTA- 
TIVES — FAVOURS GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES HAVING RIGHT OP APPEAL 
AND WAGES AND CONDITIONS EQUAL 
TO THOSE OF PRIVATE EMPLOYEES — 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. ERANK GRIERSON (Ottawa): Mr. 
Chairman, in the vocabulary of youth there 
is no such word as " can't ", but I must 
confess that it is impossible to treat the 
subject we have in hand now in the time 
which it has been necessary to allot to it. 
I shall attempt to go over the hurdles as 
fast as it is possible to do so. 

To make intelliocible the remarks which I 
have to make, I think it would be wise to 
read the document which we hope to be 
allowed to lay on the Ta,ble in accordance 
with the arrangeanent. It says: 

"We concur In the reoommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations that 
the findings of the Commission should be put 
Into efEect in all works controlled by all Gov- 
ernment bodies where the principle of demo- 
cratic management can be applied. 

We further recommend that employees of all 
Government bodies should be entitled to the 
right of appeal under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, so long as that Act remains " upon the 
statute book of Canada. 

We further recommend that the wages and 
working conditions of employees of Govern- 
ments should not be less favourable than those 
which now exist for similar workers in the 
employment of private individuals or corpora- 
tions. 

(Signed) F. Grierson, 

A. R. Mosher, 
J. A. Gilles. 

For the purpose of my remarks I trust 
to be allowed to perform a complete meta- 
morphosis of the bodies taking part in this 
discussion, by moving the two bodies into 
one, and calling them " Employers.'' All 
the representatives here, even the spec- 
tators, are employers in the sence of the 
argument which .1 propose to offer. Even 
those of us who are employees have the dual 
capacity of employers. 

I wish to strike this note, first of all. Sir, 
that the Civil Servant have taken the fore- 
most place in regard to the realization of 
higher ideals in carrying on the Canadian 
public service. In the United States they 
have what is called a Civil Service League, 
and public men outside of the Service take 
an interest in it; but here we attend tb this 
matter ourselves. I wish to say, therefore, 
that we are not contending for higher remu- 
neration or a change in hours; in fact we 
are going to contend that the Service to 
which we belong costs millions of" dollars 



more than it should cost. Now, that is a 
high ideal. We are contending that there 
should be a complete refonmation; ;that if 
ever there was need of si, reformation there 
is need of one in our Service; and I am 
blaming nobody. We are thinking ' only of 
Canada's good name as the owner of a 
business, in order that that good name 
should go around the world to our credit 
and not to our discredit. My good friend 
Mr. Blain, if I my allude to him by name, 
pointed out that we must be different from 
other kinds of industry. I will admit that 
we have been different in the past, and I am 
going to point out in as few words as pos- 
sible what that difference means to us all 
as employers doing business in the name of 
Canada Company, Unlimited. 

Paragraph 12 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission has for item No. 1, " Organ- 
ization and Classification.". Sir George 
Murray, at the invitation of the Prime Min- 
ister shortly after coming into oflSce, came 
to this country and made a report. He 
began with ministers, and showed that they 
were overwhelmed with routine, and could 
not attend to matters of policy, which were 
their immediate sphere; that they had to 
deal with the appointment of clerks and 
such like details, which he recommended 
should be left to others. In regard to the 
work actually carried out by the Service, 
he pointed out the extraordinary example 
of three big departments carrying on three 
big pieces of work of a like nature— the 
Public Works Department, the Department 
of Railways and Canals, and the Marine 
Department. They were carrying on great 
public works on capital account and on 
maintenance account. The Public Works 
Department deals with waters and wharves; 
,the Department of Railways and Canals 
includes maintainence and capital account; 
and the Marine Department operates the 
St. Lawrence ship canal and river. In regard 
to classification, he said the service was 
entirely top heavy. His criticisms were 
sweeping. He pointed out that in three 
years the appointments to higher ranks had 
increased with a remarkable percentage, 
and that the appointments to the lower 
ranks had actually decreased. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair feels impell- 
ed to remind the speaker that he should 
confine his remarks to the motion or sub- 
ject chat was referred to the Committee, 
and not go into details, which might be 
desirable if we had time. 

Mr. GRIERSON: I will try to do so. 1 
was trying to show that we should have 
m.achinery that would be as useful to us as 
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it is to the industrial interests. If you feel 
already that there is need of improvement 
in the Service I shall pass that over. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is quite 
well understood. 

Mr. GRiIERfiON: I mentioned the fact 
that, through having no public opinion 
aroused, the organization of Civil Servants 
had attempted to do their bit in keeping 
this matt-er before the Government in an 
effort to get more efficient conditions for 
the people of Canada. We have been the 
butt of the satirist, and have suffered "the 
whips and scorns of time, the oppressor's 
rage and the proud man's contumely." The 
other day a brilliant writer, who never has 
any vitriol in his pen, stated that the Civil 
Service FedeTation represented neither 
labour nor capital. That is a good quip, and 
1 enjoyed it, but nevertheless there is a 
tragedy in it — the tragedy of inefficiency 
due to those conditions which I began to 
narrate to you when the Chairman thought 
I had sufficiently done so. 

Allow me to mention three exemples of 
the need of the right to appeal. During the 
war living increased in a remarkable man- 
ner, but the Civil Service had no recogni- 
tion of that increase until 1018. For four 
years they suffered, and they contributed, 
thinking that they were contributing to the 
war. In 1918 the situation became intoler- 
able, and they applied for a bonus. By 
that time the bonus had gathered volume 
from year to year, and you will agree with 
me that in four years there was consider- 
able increase due to them on account of the 
increased cost of living. In that year the 
Government gave us a bonus, but it repre- 
sented only between 8 and 9 per cent of 
the salaries of that year, notwithstanding 
the previous increases in expenses. This 
year, after another year of increased cost 
of living, we afe getting between 12 and 15 
per cent bonus. 

Another great necessity for an Appeal 
Board is in the matter of promotions. In 
every industrial concern in this world you 
have patronage, that is to say, personal 
patronage; temperamental preference is 
given to certain of those whom we like, and 
bring into our offices. That is human nature, 
and we have no fault to find with it. We 
rave that also in the Civil Service, but in 
addition we have political patronage. By 
law this political patronage has been 
abolished, and we all take off our hats to 
the Prime Minister for what he has done 
as the author of that great ethical act 
which has brought into our public service 



in Canada some semblance of merit, never- 
theless we claim that, no matter what laws 
are made, there is a measure of patronage 
in the Service, and we ought to have the 
right to appeal from undue patronage given 
to Civil Servants for political services. 

The third point on which we would desire 
a Court of Appeal is in regard to the 
abolition of the patronage system in the 
purchase of supplies. The Prime Minister 
has promised that that will be done in con- 
nection with the installation of a merit 
system, and I believe he will do it if he 
gets the backing of such an OTganization as 
this, though in the meantime he has not 
been able to do it. The Prime Minister has 
said that this system is pernicious, but 
Canada and Co., Unlimited, have to admin- 
ister this pernicious system by which 
business people of one little group, perhaps 
25 per cent of the whole number, are told 
that they shall get all the business of the 
Government, while the others have no right 
to put in a claim for it. 

I have material enough to occupy three 
or four hours, but I presume I have over- 
stepped my time, so I will stop. 

Mr. J. E. MOEASH (Halifax) : In rising 
to support the resolution proposed by the 
labour side of this House, I feel that I must 
do so as one of the Committeemen. It is 
inconceivable to those on this side that the 
Government of Canada should decline to 
give the same consideration and conditions 
to its employees as it is recommending 
other employers to put into operation.. Yet 
we find to-day a great inequality, as be- 
tween the employees of the Government 
and those of other concerns, as regards 
payment for the same class of service. It 
appears to some of us that if it is proper for 
this conference to consider and recommend a 
minimum wages for the workers of other 
employers, surely it is prpper that a mini- 
mum and adequate ~wage should be put 
into, effect for the employees of the Gov- 
ernment. Not only should government em- 
ployees be on an equality with those out- 
side the Service, but we claim that the 
Government should be a model employer, 
and should set standards in its treatment 
of employees which other employers should 
be asked to adopt. Even if you call the 
recommendation of the Eoyal Commission 
on Industrial Relations an experiment, it 
occurs to iipe that while the Governments of 
this country are spending thousands upon 
thousands of dollars year after year in ex- 
perimenting as to how to grow hogs and 
corn and wheat and other things, they 
might well try the experiment of establish- 
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ing industrial councils and carrying out the 
other recommendations of the Royal dom- 
mission. We can conceive of no logical 
reason why employers should hesitate to 
recommend that the Government ,pay to 
workers the same rates that those emiploy- 
ers must pay for tha same cla/Ss of service. 
Government services are not generally per- 
formed on a political hsisis, and consequent- 
ly we on this side say that the Govern- 
ment should be willing to set a standard 
giving their employees consideration by 
way of appeal boards or tribunals as well 
as pdacing them, with regard to wages, 
conditions and hours of service, on the 
same-footing as other employees throughout 
the icountry who perform similar service. I 
sincerely hope that the Government will 
take seriously into consideration the re- 
comjmenditions made on this side of the 
House, and give a fair measure of treat- 
ment to its employees. 

Mr. J. -C. O'CONNOR (Ottawa): Having 
been bom in this country, and my wife 
being Canadian born, I think I can, as a 
civil servsint, speak on this question in a 
Canadian way. We have not in this coun- 
try such societies as exist on the other side 
of the line for civil service reform— happily 
so, I think, for we have not the same con- 
ditions to contend with. While patronage 
has been an evil here, it has not been near- 
ly as bad as it has been in the country to 

' the south of us. In Canada, the propaganda 
for improving conditions in the service has 
been laid entirely upon the shoulders of 
the civil -servants themselves. For long 
years they have contended for better con- 
ditions, not selfishly, but in the interest of 
the people of Canada. I think that is a 
matter that should be taken, into consider- 
ation in connection with the recommenda- 
tions that are now before the House. 

I am sorry that our friends on the other 
side did not think it proper to put their 
recommendaMons in the form of a report, 
as was done on this side. It seems to me 
that they are altogether too modest in 

~~ their opinion of what shoulld be done in 
this Confereroe. True, it is a matter of 
Government policy to deal with Govern- 
ment employees, but it is also for Govern- 
ment employe'^s to deal with labour con- 
ditions in thii country, and I cannot con- 
ceive that the Government would call this- 
Conference, invite Civil Servants here, and 
put on the prosramme an item dealing 
-with Civil Service affairs, and then think 
or say that the matter might be passed 



over entirely as one to be referred back 
to the Government. There is a saying in 
Ottawa, which you also hear in other parts 
of the country, about "passing the biick." 
I think this is a very gcSod sample of pass- 
ing the buck; and I do not -think that 
this Conjference should let this matter go 
without having some opinion expressed 
as to the advisability of civil service reform 
in Canada. There are Civil Servants who 
are members of unions, and others who 
are members of associations, and still 
others -wiho are unorganized. The latter 
are unable to express their collective opin- 
ions; as has been frpely said more than 
once on the floor oif this House, they can 
only express individual opinions. Organ- 
ization is admitted to be a good thing, and 
if it is good in private employment it is 
good in Government employment; it offers 
a good method by wihich the Government 
can deal with its employees, after finding 
out the conditions in the Service, and 
learning how they should be improved. 
I contend that since the members of the 
Ci-vil Service have been carrying on this 
work entirely in their own time and with 
their own aJbility, such as it is, this Con- 
ference should make some declaration in 
order that the matter may be properly 
placed before the people of the country. 
There is one little item which I would 
like to read to you, not peirhaps in quite 
so serious a vein as I have endeavoured to 
assume : 

It seemed that when Rastus and Sam died 
they took different routes, so when the latter 
got to heaven he called Rastus on the telephone. 

" Rastus," he said, " how yo' like it down 
there?" 

" Oh, boy ! Dis am some place," replied 
Rastus. " All we has ter do Is ter wear a red 
suit wid horns, an' ebery now an' den shovel 
some coal on de fire. We don't work no more 
dan two hours out of de 24 down here. But 
tell me, Sam, how it is wid you up yonder?" 

" Mah goodness ! We has to git up .at fo' 
o'clock in de mawnin' an' gathah in de stahs ; 
den we has ter haul in de moon and hang out 
de sun. Den we has ter roll dde clouds aroun' 
all day long." 

" But, Sam, how comes it yo' has ter work 
so hard?" 

" Well, to tell de truf, Rastus, we's kin' o' 
short o' help up here.'" 

That is the position, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Civil Service finds itself in at the 
iwesent time. 

REPORT OF THIRD GROUP— FAVOUR SUG- 
GESTIONS OF ROYAL, COMMISSION. 

Mr. R. R. GRANT (Toronto) : As repre- 
sentatives of the Third Group, we have not 
been in entire accord with the two previous 
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reports ■submitted. We disagree with the 
report of the first side principally because 
we do not consider it goes far enough. So 
far as the second group are concerned, we 
think that the things that they recommend, 
as they did in Committee, were possibly a 
little bit farther advanced than the recom- 
mendation in the Commission Report in- 
tended. In view of these facts, and not 
being able to agree entirely with the finding 
of the other two groups, we submit the fol- 
lowing : 

The representatives of the Third Group on 
this Committee believe that, in so far as the 
fltidings of this Conference approve and such 
findings are to the benefit of the public weal, 
the suggestions of the Royal Commission should 
be put into effect in all Departments and works 
controlled by the Government of this country. 
(Sgd.) T. D. Bouchard, 
R. R. Grant. 

In reference to the First Group, we appre- 
ciate that, from their point of view, they 
have no desire to advocate a system for 
public servants which might possihly react 
upon themselves, but we believe that public 
servants should be regarded as representing 
the ideal form of assistance to employers, 
and should receive the fairest possible 
treatment. In view of the finding of the 
Royal Commission approved by this Con- 
ference, it would be advisable as far as pos- 
sible, to incorporate those ideas into a 
Board which would consider the troubles 
which may exist between the employees of 
the Government and the Government itself. 

With reference to the plan advocated by 
the second group, we disagreed with it prin- 
cipally on these grounds. We consider that 
public servants are in a position entirely 
different from that of any other employees, 
and that if they had the same liberties and 
freedom as other employees, such privileges 
would interfere with the public weal. The 
point is that, where public utilities are con- 
cerned, it is absolutely essential, as all the 
citizens of Canada are interested, that public 
servants should be treated so liberally that 
they would have no cause for complaint. 
The difficulty which occurred in Toronto 
recently, due partly to capital and partly 
to labour, showed very plainly a condition 
of affairs which the public do not intend 
to tolerate. The tendency in Canada at the 
present time is for capital in public utility 
industries to belong to the public and not 
to private interests; and, so far as that 
affects the employees concerned, it is the 
desire of the public to treat the employees 
fairly and to provide sufficient Boards to 
hear any complaints that they may have; 
but under no circumstances should they 
have the liberty and freedom to go on strike 



without plenty of notice of their intention 
b;.ing given to the public. 

Mr. E. S. WOODWARiD (Victoria, B.C.) : 
As an ex-Civil Servant may I intervene with 
a few brief remarks in this debate? I want 
to say before beginning that I was asked 
to make this statement on behalf of a form- 
er speaker who was unable to be here this 
afternoon. I am informed that there are 
lockmen on the Soo canal, working under 
the Government, who are receiving $66 a 
month for seven and a half months of the 
year and that they are dismissed for the 
remainder of the year — 

The CHJAIRMIAN: May I call the atten- 
tion of the speaker to the fact that during 
the whole course of this debate, for one 
week, the Convention has not permitted an 
individual grievance — the grievance of any 
individual employer or organization — to be 
brought up on the floor of this House, and 
I think it is quite improper for a gentleman 
who had used his time, and more than his 
time, before this Convention to attempt to 
introduce a matter of that kind through 
another speaker. Furthermore, there are 
ways and means whereby such conditions 
can be brought to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment if they ' exist— which I think is 
doubtful. 

Inasmuch as there is no other member of 
the Government present to speak a word 
with reference to the relations between the 
Government and the Civil Servant^ per- 
haps the Conference will pardon the Chair 
for making a few brief remarks on the sub- 
ject. Gentlemen here present representing 
the various labour organizations in Canada 
have presented several motions. 

Mr. WOODWARD: Am I to understand 
that I am denied the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN : No. When I am through 
you may have the floor. 

One of those motions is for a general 8- 
hour day; another is for the right to organ- 
ize and the right of recognition and the 
right of appeal. Applying those things to 
the Civil Service of Canada, may I briefly 
point out that there has never been any 
question as to the right of the Civil Ser- 
vants to organize amongst themselves, and 
no Government in Canada that I know of 
has ever objected to that, though in some 
other countries it is not permitted. 

In reference to the 8-hour day, it is a well- 
known fact that, in. the Inside Service in 
Ottawa at least, the Civil Servants do not 
work even an 8-hour day. The average for 
the year, I think, would probably be less 
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than seven hours a day. ' There niay be 
Civil Servants engaged on some canal work 
such as that of the Trent canal, whose duty 
it may be to turn bridge or open a lock two 
or three times a week or sometimes less, 
and as to whom the condition just referred 
to may prevail. I cannot say definitely. 
But for such cases to be brought before a 
Conference of this sort as indicating the 
situation affecting the whole Civil Service is, 
I submit, ladies and gentlemen, not repre- 
sentative of the facts on the average. 

Mr. Grierson, the introducer of the Com- 
mittee's report from the side of the em- 
ployees, spoke with fitting appreciation of 
the fact that patronage had been abolished 
in the Civil Service by law. Not only has it 
been abolished in the Civil Service by law, 
but it has been absolutely abolished so far 
as practice is concerned, to my own knowl- 
edge. I know that at the present time the 
Department of Labour is advertising for 
three officials, one to be the Director of 
Technical Education under the legislation 
recently passed, and two in connection with 
the employment" service. The Department 
cannot go out and engage those officials; it 
has no say whatever in their selection. The 
candidates make their applications and then 
submit their recommendations, and the 
Civil Service Commission is the sole judge 
as to who is the most competent and best 
qualified applicant. The Department must 
accept whomsoever the Civil Service Com- 
mission appoints, provided his services are 
found to be satisfactory after a period of 
probation. I submit, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the Civil Service Commission stands 
between the Government and the Civil 
Servants in the same relations as does 
a Board of Conciliation between the 
ordinary employer and his employees 
when any matter in dispute requires 
reference to an independent tribunal, 
and the Civil Service Commission is stand- 
ing in that relation as between the Govern- 
ment and its Civil Servants at the present 
time. In addition to that, upon the request 
of the Civil Service, within a year past the 
Government did appoint a particular minis- 
ter to whom they could take matters in ap- 
peal when the decision of the Civil Service 
Commission itself was not to their satisfac- 
tion or not acceptable. 

I therefore quite agree with the recommen- 
dation that has been made by the first Com- 
mittee, that the relations of the Civil Ser- 
vants to the Government are not quite the 
same as the relations between private em- 
ployers and employees, because the em- 
ployer is operating his industry or plant in 



the hope of obtaining profit, whereas the 
Government of course is not doing so. 

Furthermore, with reference to compen- 
sation, I think it would be found, if an 
investigation were made — and one has been 
made, but has not been made public — the 
average Civil Servant does receive com- 
pensation equivalent to that of the average 
workers throughout the country; and the 
increased compensation which the Govern- 
ment granted to its Servants within the past 
two years aggregated more than $13,000,000 
annually. It may be that the Government 
has not gone as far as it ought, but I sub- 
mit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
Civil Servants have not been neglected from 
above, but have received careful and, I 
think, reasonable consideration. Neverthe- 
less the door is open through which the 
Civil Service, through the minister who has 
been appointed for that particular purpose, 
may appeal to the Privy Council if neces- 
sary. They have several times appealed to 
the Government and have been heard 
willingly. There is a court of appeal, a 
proper channel through which the Civil 
Servants may appeal. There were abuses, 
of which they formerly and with justice 
complained, such as the difficulty of obtain- 
ing promotion or recognition because of the 
evils of patronage, which, I think,, we all 
recognize did exist in years gone by, in 
every government. The abolition of such 
things has wrought a very distinct and 
beneficial service to the Government 
employees. I have every sympathy with the 
Civil Servants, as I think they will agree, 
is shown by my attitude towards them and 
my relations with- them. The Government 
has endeavoured to treat them fairly, and I 
would not like the impression to go abroad 
from this Conference, to be spread through- 
out the country, that the Civil Servants had 
all the grievances that some of the labour 
men have, such as that of having to work 
long hours at starvation wages, and had no 
right to appeal and no tribunal at which 
they might obtain justice. That would not 
be a representation of the facts. 

Mr. TOM MOORE: If Mr. Woodward is 
quite satisfied, in view of the fact that we 
have only 40 minutes in each case and there 
is another phase of the subject to introduce, 
I will Occupy the time he was going to 
occupy, in closing our side of the case for 
the report which has been presented for the 
Labour Group. It is more than a question 
of the Civil Service. The resolution which 
I think was read by Mr. Grierson says: 

We concur in the recommendation of the • 
Royal Commission on Industrial Belations that 
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•^/«^« t^^ °^,*^® Commission should toe put 
into efEect in all works controiled by all Gov- 
ernment bodies where the principle of demo- 
cratic management can be applied. 

Dealing with that, I would like to point 
out that there are many government bodies 
in addition to the Federal Government and 
the Inside and Outside Civil Service. There 
are municipalities scattered throughout 
this country who operates public utilities; 
there are provincial governments who oper- 
ate, sometimes -directly and sometimes 
through .commissions, ordinary commercial 
undertakings, and the conditions of whose 
workers are identical with those of em- 
ployees of private oonoerns. You will re- 
collect perhaps that very recently the On- 
tario Hydro-Electric Commission took over 
some utilities which had been previously 
operated by a private company. Up to the 
time this purchase by a government body 
the workers had a means of appealing for 
the redress of any grievances. I venture to 
say that there are officials known as man- 
agers of public utilities who are just as 
sincere and just as fair and try to do just 
as well as ever a minister or any govern- 
ment did — and there is no reflexion on the 
minister of any government in saying that. 
When that transfer was made, instead of 
the employees being subject to the deci- 
sions of lie private company'? manager, 
they became subject to the decision of a 
minister of the Government, or of a mem- 
ber of a Government Commission. That 
does not change the fact that inequalities 
or injustices may still creep in and remain. 
Under the private system the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act gave the em- 
ployees the right to full investigation to 
establish the fact of injustice. If they were 
able to satisfy the Board of Investigation 
that they were right, if they proved the 
justice of their claim, they were given that 
which they required. 'But when the opera- 
tion of a public utility is assumed by a 
Government body, that right ceases and the 
worker is put in the poistion of being com- 
pelled to accept the decision of one man or 
more, as the case may be. 

What are we asking in our resolution, 
therefore, is simply that all the machinery 
which is available for the .prevention of 
strikes where injustices, real or imaginary, 
may exist— that all that machinery which 
operates to-day or may operate in the 
future whatever it may be, in the case of the 
ordinary company-owned utilities, should 
be extended so as to apply to Government 
servants as well. I do not see thajt there is 



anything radical in that, or anything con- 
tray to the presentation by the mecmber 
from the Third Group. He says -that they 
realize that the public employees are on a 
different basis from that of ordinary work- 
ers. We realize that they are operating not 
for profit but for service; but that would 
presume the very thing that Mr. Grant said, 
that all these things should be right. I 
notice he used the word " should." But un- 
fortunately we are not all in that sphere to 
which Brother O'Connor referred, where, 
as he said, they were rolling the clouds 
away, and because we are not in that sphere, 
all things are not always right that should 
be right. And if they are not right, is it fair 
to say to a man, "Because you have enter- 
ed the public service, the injustice which 
you suffer shall be corrected only if you 
have the time and opportunity and privi- 
lege to convince one or more men, who 
may also be public servants, of the justice 
of your claim." 

Let <as look at the situation very broadly. 
Yon have a minister dealing, we will say, 
with the canal situation. I take that just 
as a means of illustration, and not with 
a desire to refer to that particularly. 
Suppose a canal employee in the city of 
Ottawa, or on the St. Lawrence, or down 
in Nova Sootia, if there are any canals 
there, or a few hundred miles away, is 
dissatisfied with something that occurred, 
and a number of such employees become 
dissatisfied. They are not trained in legal 
ways;_tihey aire not always able to state 
their case clearly in correspondence. They 
write to the minister in such a way that 
he does not realize and grasp what the 
man is really suffering from, or what the 
group of men are suffering, and, owing to 
the .multitude of duties he has to perform, 
the matter does not receive inquiry or con- 
sideration — with what result? The result 
that those men nurse a legitimate griev- 
ance, anid every little thing which other- 
wise might be remedied becomes a moun- 
tain to them, until a strike takes place, 
and then the public say they had no right 
to strike. It is for the purpose of prevent- 
ing strikes by means of a thorough inquiry 
in which the men have confidence, that 
we are presenting this resolution at this 
time. 

I know that there is an obstacle in the 
mind of the Government bodies of this 
country. The obstacle is that it would be 
infra dig for any Government department 
or any Committee or Commission appointed 
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Iby them to examine into the affairs oi 
another Grovernment department, oi the 
affairs of a provincial or aniinicipal gov- 
ernment. I know that is tihe principle 
which underlies it all. But in Britain they 
have risen superior to that. The British 
Govem'ment has said to the postal workers: 
"You shall have the same m,achinery as 
otheir employees; you shall have even the 
industrial councils, on which you can be 
represented, and we will treat you as em- 
ployees are treated in a commercial under- 
taking." The Municipal Union of the 
British Isles have made a declaration that 
their empipoyees shall be given all the 
same privileges and treated in just the 
same way as private employees — in fact, 
not in the same way, but in a way which 
is a little superior to tihat in which any 
private employer coiuld possibly treat them. 
When that difficulty has been ovecome in 
Great Britain, is there any reason why in 
the Dominion of Canada, the Federal, pro- 
vincial, civic, or any other public authorities 
cannot rise equal to the occasion by adopt- 
ing the principles laid down in this reso- 
lution of ours, and making available all 
machinery which can possibly be used 
for inquiry and investigation, in order to 
remove or settle the grievances which arise 
in the minds of men who have to work for 
a living. 

I therefore submit, Mr. Chairman, this 
resolution to go on the record, in order that 
public authorities may take note of it along 
with the remarks which have been pre- 
sented, and in the hope that it will be ac- 
cepted and become the law of this country. 

Mr. HUGH BLAIN (Toronto): Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the public have the feel- 
ing that when a person once enters the 
employ of the Government he is safe for 
life, and I think we have sufficient confi- 
dence in our Government to feel that that 
is the case. I have never yet heard of any- 
body in the employ of a 'Government being 
dismissed from the service because he was 
becoming advanced in years. I am sure 
that the whole system backed up by public 
opinion is on a different basis and is treated 
in la different way and on^ an altogether 
different plane from that of the ordinary 
employer. 

Mr. T. A. STEVENSON (Ottawa) : I just 
want to make plain to this Convention a 
certain point. Committee representatives 
of the Third Group presented at least two 
projwsitions to this Convention to-day, and 
I desire to make it plain that those resolu- 



tions are not from the Third Grdup as a 
body. My reason for wanting to make that 
plain is this. In presenting the last report 
from representatives of this group, regard- 
ing the matter that is now under discussion, 
reference was made to Civil Seryants going 
on strike. Let me say that it was my privil- 
ege about a year and a half ago to assist in 
organizing Civil Servants under a municipal 
government. Unfortunately for the munici- 
pality, those men have since gone on strike, 
and I have no regrets to offer to-day because 
I organized them, for the result of their 
organization and of their strike is that they 
are working under much better conditions 
now than they were prior to their organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. GEIEESON: I am sure you will 
accord me the privilege, Mr. Chairman, of 
removing what I fear has been the false 
impression which I may have created. The 
compliments that (we have paid to the, 
(xoverniment of which you are a member, will 
surely remove any idea that we are refer- 
ring to the Government at present in power, 
a G^jvernment which has done more than 
any other Government in Canada for the 
adoption cf the merit system. The bane of 
our whole existence is the patronage system. 
It was introduced in the British Isles by 
Julius Csesar 2,000 years ago. I do not know 
what are the rights of gentlemen in this 
chamber, but I think I have a right to men- 
tion that historical fact. Since that time 
patronage has become established. It con- 
tinued right down to the time of autocratic 
kings, and then, under representative 
government it became political party patron- 
age. We are talking of an inanimate thing, 
but it is an unscrupulous thing, and we 
have to talk as we think about it; but as 
far as personalities and present Govern- 
ments are concerned, we had no idea of 
making any reference whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN: The recommendations 
of the committees, as you heard them read, 
will be placed upon the record. 

^ OEGANIZATION OF LABOUE. 

REPORT OF EMPLOYERS' REPRESENTA- 
TIVES — ADMIT RIGHT TO ORGANIZE, 
BUT OPPOSE "CLOSED SHOP"' AND 
IJJDIRECT NEGOTIATION. 

Mr. J. P. ANGLIN (Montreal) : Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen, there is an old 
saying that the. first shall be last. In my 
opinion, the subject that we will now be 
obliged to discuss for a short time perhaps 
should have been first. 
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I beg to report on behalf of the employers^ 
representatives on Committee No. 4 of the 
revised agenda, for the consideration of: 

(a) employees' right to organize; 

(b) recognition of labour unions; 

(c) right of employees to collective bargain- 
ing; 

tbat it ha® not been found possible to 
arrive at a unanimous decision, and it was 
decided that separate recommendations 
should be submitted. 

I therefore, as Chairman of the Employers' 
committee members, submit the following 
recommendations : — 

(a) Employers admit the right of employees 
to join any lawful organization. 
. ifi) Employers should not be required to 
recognize unions or to establish " closed shops." 
Employers insist on the right, when so desir- 
ed, to maintain their plants as " open shops," 
by which they mean that no employer should 
discriminate against any employee because of 
the latter's membership or non-membership in 
any organization, and no employee should in- 
terfere with any other employee because of the 
latter's membership or non-membership in any 
organization. 

(c) Employers should not be required to 
negotiate, except directly, with their own em- 
ployees or groups of their own employees. 
(Signed) . J. P. Anglin, 
A. B. Weeks, 
D. H. McDougall. 

I sihould have been delighted had it been 
possible to agree that there should be abso- 
lutely no discusision of this big subject, but 
I believe that it is in the beat interest of the 
public, and possibly in the ^est interest of 
this Conference, that some statement should 
be made a® to the main reasons for the stand 
which the employers have taken. I do not 
know much about the other committees, but 
jur committee was certainly a good commit- 
tee, and every member of that committee 
sincerely endeavoured to come to some solu- 
tion. I am free to' admit, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is my personal belief that, given 
another twenty-four hours, we should almost, 
if not quite, have come to a unanimous re- 
port. 

The chief point of difference between us 
was with respect to any legislation whatso- 
ever. I will not discuss that poiftt, because 
it has not been raised by the other side; 
but, Mr. Chairman, we on our side endea- 
voured to get down to basic principles, and 
we believe that the main basic principle 
which should be borne in mind in looking 
at this question from both sideS' of the 
House, is the freedom of the individual in a 
democratic country such as ours. 

I was rather pleased to see in a report of 
thk Department of Labour on labour ques- 
tions in Canada, that the first platform of 



ithe Intemiational Txades TJniDn Orgianiza- 
tibn reads ais follows: — 

The abolition of all forms of Involuntary 
servitude. 

That, Mr. Clhiadrman, it seems to me is 
tlhe ©tand which we take on this question, 
and should be the stand taken on the other 
side; beoaAiis©, after all, the fear that, is 
in the min'dis of most employers is with 
regard to the closed shop. I think the 
miajority of employers are in favour of deal- 
ing with organized labour, but no indivi- 
dual or group should have the right to 
oblige amy other individual to join a paartio- 
ular Oirganiaation, or any organiaabion, be- 
fore he is permitted to eamn a livelihood. 
We 'do not require that a person entering 
Canada should even become a citizen be- 
fore he oan find emplbyment. 

With regard to' ;the employees' rigiht to 
organize, las a body of intelligent employeirs 
we do not question this right, and we be- 
lieve thait when organized labour itself 
realizes fully the changed 'position in which 
it stands to-day before the world, it will 
declare itself as opposed to co^mpulision of 
any kind. Then, and then only, can organ- 
ized labour attain its higihest ideals and its 
'highest state of development. 

As to the right of employees to collective 
bargaining, this whole Conference has de- 
monstrated the sincere deeiire on the part 
of emplojners to ascertain the real problems 
of labour, witlh a view to aiding in their 
solution. Each of us hasi much to contri- 
bute for the otheir's good. Of course, in 
the stress of battle it is often difiicult to see 
this. 

The Eeport of the Royal Commission, at 
page 6, paragraph 21, item 4, gives 'as 
among the chief causes of unrest: " denial 
of right to organize 'and refiisai to recognize 
unions." Wb have declared ou'rs'elves over 
and over again on the first phrase, " the 
right to organize," 'as recognizing this right; 
but on the second phrase, " recognition of 
labour unions," we declare it to be inimical 
to the best interests of both sides to re- 
cognize one union to the exclusion of 
. another or to the exclusion of 'any indivi- 
dual not a member of that union. 

The Peace Treaty has- been drawn up to 
give expres&io'n 'to ifihe great basic principles 
for which we as a democratic country 
fO'Ught. I believe that we as employers and 
employees, W'ill support it in its entirety 
when we fully realize its purport. Does 
any one think that we should accept the 
report of our own Eoyal Commission as 
gogipel, and that if we, the employers, go 
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contrary to it, we commit an unpardonable 
sin, w'hen ithe Comimission itself was 
ddvided, and only one employed: subscribed 
to it, wihil'e the report of two employers out 
of the three on that Oommisedon has not 
been put on the agenda in any shiape or 
foran? 

Look at page 6, paragraph 21. Do you 
find any statement there as to the basic 
reason for unrest? What do you need in 
order to have rest? Given an ample quan- 
tity of the necessities of life, a few of its 
luxuries, plus a bigger brotherhood, the 
word "unrest" would be unheard of. 1 
inaintain, Mr. Chairman, that increased 
production of all kinds of necessities is the 
main problem in the solution of the unrest 
in this country; and that it could be settled 
by our finally forgetting our petty differ- 
ences and considering the wonderful things 
which have been accomplished for labour 
and for capital. 

The Peace Treaty, in introducing a clause 
in respect to labour and the unification of 
conditions, has, in my opinion at least, done 
a great thing for the manufacturers and em- 
ployers of Canada, in that it will result 
eventually in raising the conditions of the 
employed in foreign countries, so that we 
shall be able to compete with them more 
easily and on a much fairer basis. On the 
other hand, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
all on the other side of the House will admit 
that in the past capital has done a great 
deal for labour as a whole. It is useless to 
cite specific cases; but I am sure that when 
we look at this question in a broad way, we 
can see that each of us has something of 
value to contribute to the other, and that 
it is unnecessary for us to differ radically 
on the details. 

REPORT OF EMPLOYEES' REPRESENTA- 
TIVES—RECOMMENDS GENERAL, RE- 
COGNITION OP RIGHT TO ORGANIZE, 
OF LABOUR UNIONS, AND OF COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING. 

Mr. W. L. BEST (Ottawa) : Mr. Chairnian, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : In introducing this 
very important question I think I observed 
that it was perhaps one of the largest ques- 
tions that had been presented to the Con- 
ference for consideration. I believe that the 
Committee— and when I speak of the Com- 
mittee I include the members of both sides 
— ^have endeavoured seriously to put their 
best thought into the very harmonious deli- 
berations that we have had. I feel like say- 
ing that in my opinion every member of the 
Committee endeavoured as far as it is hu- 
manly possible to forget any personal in- 
terest in the matter. 



I had hoped althou^ it may not have 
been anticipated by themost sanguine, that- 
we might bring in a unanimous report. How-: 
ever, as I have already observed, the sub- 
jects contained in Item No. 4 were of such 
magnitude that it is perhaps not at all sur- 
prising to some that a unanimous report 
has not been submitted. It was therefore 
deemed advisable that the respective groups 
represented should submit separate reports. 

It might be well to read the report of our 
Committee before making any comment 
upon it, because what I have to say bears 
directly upon one or two of the things con- 
tained in it. The report is addressed to the 
National Industrial Conference, and reads 
as follows: 
To the National Industrial Conference: 

The ILstbour Representative of your Joint 
Committee to whom was referred Item Number 
4 of the revised agenda, viz : 

Consideration of: 

(a) employees' right to organize; 
(h) recognition of labour unions; and 
(c) the right to collective bargaining; 
respectfully submit the following report, with 
recommendations, for your' favourable con- 
sideration : 

1. With a view to effecting and maintaining 
harmonious relations between employers and 
employees, this Conference declares the follow- 
ing principles and policies, and urges their adop- 
tion by all employers relative to their respective 
employees : 

(a) the right of employees to organize; 

(b) the recognition of labour unions; 

(c) the right of employees to collective 
bargaining. 

2. In these recommendations, without chang- 
ing the generality of their terms, — 

(a) " the right of employees to organize " 
means the right of employees to organize or 
form themselves into associations for lawful 
purposes. 

(b) "the recognition of labour unions" 
means the right of employees, or their duly 
accredited representative or representatives, 
to recognition of their employer or employers, 
for the purpose of mutually arranging rules 
and regulations governing wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

(c) " the right of employees to collective 
bargaining " means the negotiation of agree- 
ments between employers or groups of em- 
ployers and employees or groups of em- 
ployees, through the representative or repre- 
sentatives chosen by the respective parties 
themselves. 

Entering into agreements and bargaining col- 
lectively with an association or union of em- 
ployees does not mean recognition of the 
" closed shop," unless the agreement so provides. 

(d) "employer" or "employers," as used 
in clauses 1 and 2, means any employer or 
employers of any industry and of Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal Governments. 

3. That the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments be urged to enact legislation applicable 
to industries within their respective Juridiotions, 
to make it unlawful for any employer who shall 
discharge or refuse to employ or in any manner 
discriminate against employees merely by 
reason of membership in labour unions or for 
legitimate labour union activities otitside of 
working hours. 
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What we were specifically dealing with in 
_Item 4 of the revised agenda was, rights of 
'employees, and I think the representa 
tives of the employees who were assigned 
to this duty with the representatives of the 
employers had a keen sense of their respon- 
sihility when considering it from that view- 
point, and that viewpoint alone; because, 
going with any rights, and particularly the 
rights of citizenship, one must appreciate 
the importance of all that is involved in the 
word " right." We viewed the question 
from the viewpoint alone of the right of 
the employee, a citizen of Canada. In the 
course of our deliberations it was suggested, 
I think by one of our co-workers from the 
other group, that it might be well, when we 
were dealing with the recommendation, or 
making a declaration of policy on any one 
of the three subjects named in this report, 
that we should give an interpretation of 
what was meant by the terms, " the right 
to organize," " recognition of the union," 
and " the right of collective bargaining." 
Hence we have placed a section in our 
recommendation which interprets these 
terms as we understand them, as broadly as 
it is possible to do, and yet with certain 
limitations, I believe I am within the realm 
of fact when I say that the interpretations 
placed there are in harmony with the report 
of the Royal Commission and the interpre- 
tations they have placed on all those sub- 
jects. 

When we placed our interpretation on 
the word " employer " or " employers." I 
did not anticipate, or have any knowledge 
whatever concerning the observations made 
here on behalf of the Civil Service of Can- 
ada. I had no conference with any of their 
representatives, and, although our good 
friend O'Connor was a member of the Com- 
mittee, we did not discuss or consider this 
matter at all, except in regard to giving 
rights to civil servants the same as to any 
other employees. I had in mind what has 
been 'considered in a subject that has been 
already dealt w4th, that in one industry- 
alone the Dominion Government is now 
controlling approximately 14,000 miles of 
railroad in this country. Some of the pro- 
vincial governments are controlling railway 
mileage, in addition to all the other offices 
of the Civil Service, inside and outside. It 
was therefore believed by the representa- 
tives of the employees, in dealing with 
rights as we were doing, that when any 
citizen in Canada, whether because of 
economic conditions or by chance or choice, 
entered the service of His Majesty, he 



should not be denied the rights of any other 
citizen by so doing; and we believed that 
the same right should be accorded him if 
he chosee to enter the service of a Municipal 
Government. In following out the specific 
principles being dealt with, we endeavoured 
to follow them logically and consistently 
through the three subjects contained in that 
item. That is why we have used the term 
" employer " in the broad way that we did 
in the definitions or interpretations of the 
second clause in our presentation. 

I believe the mutual understanding ar- 
rived at this morning was that the matter 
was now to be left entirely to the Govern- 
ment to deal with as best they could or as 
they deemed expedient. I would therefore 
beg to move: — 

That the Report submitted on behalf of the 
Labour Group, relative to Item No. 4 of the 
revised agenda, be received and recorded, and 
that the Government take such action in con- 
nection therewith as may be deemed most 
desirable, having regard to the national and 
industrial importance of the questions involved. 

Mr. F. R. EWART i(ToTonto) : In defer- 
ence to one of my very good friends of the 
Third Group, it is with great trepidation I 
rise, but I may comfort him by saying that 
I do not intend to bring in a report. I am 
speaking as an individual who is entirely 
neutral on this Committee. My chief object 
is to bear testimony to the harmonious rela- 
tions that existed in the Committee. Both 
sides displayed a sincere desire to under- 
stand and appreciate the attitude of the 
other. While many points advanced could 
not be fairly conceded by the opposition, 
there was an evident desire to frankly admit 
their force within certain limits. The discus- 
sion, therefore, made it evident to me that 
there is more common ground in this matter 
than can be easily disclosed. Unfortunately, 
the whole question is so complicated that the 
common ground is interwoven between the 
high points of difference, and can not be 
readily separated in such a short time. 

I have no apology to offer for the failure 
of the Third Group representatives to evolve 
an alternative recommendation. The whole 
question at issue has been a bone of conten- 
tion for generations. The, discussion on the 
floor of this Conference did not seem to 
point veiry directly to a solution. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in the failure of 
the contending parties to reach a unanimous 
verdict in committee the neutral representa- 
tives should have lacked a divine inspira- 
tion. 

I wish to say, in closing, that my experi- 
ence on this committee has convinced me 
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that these differences may he composed in 
the near future hy patience, and solely by 
appeal to reason, and without resort to 
force. 

Dr. D. STRACHAN : In looking back over 
the Conference I do not recall a word I have 
said that I wish to be deleted from the re- 
cord of the Conference. On the other hand, 
in looking back over what little part I have 
taken in it, I find that I have to crave the 
indulgence of the Conference by asking that 
some words should be put in that I left out. 
This morning my colleague Mr. iMoore and 
I tried to be as felicitous as we could in 
according to you. Sir, and to others who 
were included in the vote of thanks the ap- 
preciation of this Conference for your work 
and your attendance. We did right to say 
something about the part that you took in 
the Conference; and, while we do not take 
back a single word we said about you, I 
find — and I am sure Mr. Moore will be of 
the same mind— that we have made a very 
serious omission. We were all conscious - 
through the week, and through the 12 hours 
of each day of the week, that much of the 
success of this Conference has depended 
upon the splendid work that has been done 
by your Deputy, Mr. Gerald Brown. 

DELEGATI^: Hear, hear. 

Dr. STRACHAN: I have often felt very 
sorry for Deputy Ministers. I often thought 
I would like to write a monograph on Depu- 
ty Ministers. They have to be always on 
hand, they dare not obtrude themselves; 
they have no particular authority; they 
have to be the goat between the Minister 
anfi the public; and if that includes all the 
work, I am perfectly certain that it is the 
mind of the Conference that Mr. Gerald 
Brown has been a magnificient success. I 
just wish, with my friend Mr. Moore, to 
include Mr. Brown in that vote of thanks. 

I was asked to say a word or two in con- 
nection with the matter that is now before 
the House, particularly that of recognition 
of the Union and Collective Bargaining. It 
may be a matter of regret that we have not 
been able to see eye to eye in this matter, 
but I believe we all feel the seriousness of 
the position we occupy here. We are not 
here as individuals, but in a representative 
capacity. One or two matters came up in 
which I would have been perfectly satisfied 
to go possibly a little further than we were 
able to go, and I did not go that far because 
I felt that I was representing not only my- 
self, and not only my company, but^also a 
great deal more — that I was here as a citizen 
of Canada trying to work out in the best 



possible way a policy that would be fofTihe 
best interests of the future of this country. 
With regard to the 8-hour day, I have no 
doubt that there were many men on that 
side who, if they were here simply as indi- 
viduals, would have gone farther than they 
have gone. 

EMPLOYEES' DELEGATES : Hear, hear. 

Dr. STRACHAN: I am perfectly certain 
of that, but I am sure that you were serious 
too, and that you were not here represent- 
ing your own individual views, broad as 
they may be, but you were representing a 
whole host of men behind you who were 
looking tor -guidance and leadership, and 
that some of them were conservatives, and 
that some of them were of the other side. 

There is another thing I want to say: that 
there were a great many things that we did 
not say that we might have said, and I 
thank God that we did not say them. This 
was not a Conference for reprisals. It would 
have been a simple matter for somebody on 
that side of the House or somebody on this 
side to fling across the House some indivi*- 
duals phrase that meant tragedy, and that 
was mean, and that should not have been 
said. I could have told you, I could now tell 
you, scores of things if I wanted to — things 
that have been done that have turned faith 
into suspicion-; but it was not my business 
to do that. We could easily tell things' that 
have been done that were wrong. You know 
of lots of things that the employers of labour 
have been responsible for individual things 
that, taken out of their environment and 
obtruded upon this Conference, would have 
looked ugly and bad. But this was not the 
place for that kind of thing. I am perfect- 
ly sure that on both sides we have purposely 
and deliberately refrained from tossing 
things backwards and forwards on the floor 
of this House that would have meant acute 
feeling and that would have sent us away 
with madness and dislike on our hearts. In 
looking back over the past week I am more 
than thankful that we took the larger view 
and that we did not indulge in that kind of 
thing. 

' On the other hand, there are scores of 
things •that the men on this side of the 
House in their work and their industry 
have done, and perhaps no notice is taken 
of them, and perhaps they are not getting 
credit for them. I could assure you that 
the attitude between employers and labour 
is not one of malice, not one of a military 
nature; we are not looking at the men that 
are round about us as our enemies ; we are 
looking upon them as our friends. Here 
is a sample. I w&s asked by somebody. 
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"Why don't you tell some of the' things 
that your company has done without beins? 
asked to do them?" , We put the 8-hour day 
into effect on the 1st day of March without 
being asked to do it. On the 1st day of 
June we raised the scale of wages ; and every 
man who works for the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany can feel sure that nothing need happen 
him until the day of his death, that he is 
going to be taken care of, and that when 
he cannot^do his work the Company will be 
responsible for his care. We have this, that 
where a man does 

A DETjEGATE: Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask you whether we are discussing collective 
bargaining or the Imperial Oil Company? 

Dr. STRACHAN: I was going to say 
this. Is that a bad thing? Is that a wrong 
thing? It is only to show that the attitude 
of one side to the other is not an attitude 
of animosity; it is an attitude of the oppo- 
site kind. 

Now, coming to the main question, a 
recognition of the union, I want to say 
that the reason we hesitate in going any 
farther in the direction, that we have gone 
is that we feel we have no right to be a 
party to anything that will interfere with 
the British-born right of any man to free- 
dom of contract. We b'elieve that in the 
distance we have gone we have given every 
right, every privilege, and we hesitate to go 
any farther if it will take away from any 
man in this country the right to work or 
not to work, to belong to any union or not 
to belong to any union. That is the reason 
we have taken the position we did. 

Mr. A. C. HAY (Winnipeg) : Mr. Chair- 
man and workers,— I am delighted to find 
that some of the employers on the other 
side have begun to recognize that there is 
labour in this country. Some of them par- 
ticularly did not bother about labour. You 
will pardon me if I say that we bother 
about labour. We look after the human 
part of the machine that you use in the pro- 
duction of your commodities. I find that 
you have always this opinion, that a 
lalbour union is a fighting machine built up 
for the purpose of fighting the employer. 1 
want to disabuse your minds of that- idea. 
A labour union is not a fighting machme- 
for from it. Once the employers concede 
union recognition and the right of collec- 
tive bargaining and deal with their em- 
ployees as their employees are willing to 
deal with them, there is no strife. 

I do not want to elaborate this question 

at too great length. I will ]ust select one 

union as to which I have complete figures^ 

1^ you are aware, I did take exception to 
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some figures, but these are correct, and I 
will not apologize for them. This is what was 
done with the union funds last year. The 
sum of $354,020 was paid by one organiza- 
tion in old age pensions to their members. 
A very good thing, isn't it? You do not give 
anything like that to your employees. The 
sum of $314,426 was paid in mortuary bene- 
fits to the members of their organization; 
and $176,626 was paid for the maintenance 
and improvement of a home they have for 
their old age pensioners. Now, here is 
where the fighting comes in^ — pay particu- 
lar attention. They spent $1,237 in strike 
benefits to the members of that organiza^ 
tion last year. If that does not disprove 
the statement that unions are fighting ma- 
chines, I do not know what better proof 
there could be. These figures which I have- 
quoted are authentic. 

Then, again, I find the employers are al' 
ways talking about their suspicion. I think 
the suspicion is entirely across the floor.- 
I have in my hand the report of a provi' 
sional joint committee of the Industrial 
Conference of Great Britain. It is dated, 
Westminster, April 4th. Turning to page 14, 
I find: 

Recognition of, and negotiations between, 
organizations of employers and worlc-people. 

(a) Basis of negotiations between employers 
and work-people should te full and frank ac- 
ceptance of employers' organizations and trade 
unions as the recognized organizations to speak 
and act on behalf of their members. 

We are a very advanced country, and yet 
Britain has got ahead of us in that 
resipeet. The people in Britain think it is 
about time they were recognizing the trade 
unions as speaking for the labour men of 
that country. 

I heard something said fcis morning 
about the freedohi of mankind, and all the 
rest of it, but I notice that special emphasis 
is placed on the fact that this freedom is 
for the organized worker. In a community 
we all pay taxes, even the old bachelor or 
old spinster, for the education of the family 
of the man next door. We have all to do 
something along that line. There are some 
things in this world which we must do. 
We have to take an interest in the commu- 
nity and also to pay taxes. Now, I do not 
see why a neighbour of mine should claim 
that he has a right to educate my children, 
if he has none of his own, but still he has 
to fulfil his duty as a citizen. 

Another remark I heard from the other 
side of the House was that we must do our 
fuiU duty as citizens to the best of our 
ability. I think one of the duties of citizen- 
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ship is to try to get a broad-minded under- 
standing o£ labour conditions, and not to 
confine your attention to one class of the 
com'inunity or take an antagonistic stand 
against labour, thinking in dollars and 
cents. The man who thinks in dollars and 
cents never thinks oi the human being. 
That little human touch is what is required. 
You men have the education, we know, or 
you would not succeed in business. We do 
not by any means say you have not the in- 
telligence, but we claim you have not 
studied the labour movement, we claim 
you do not make a study of your workers as 
you ought to do. I would like to go on 
record as trying to do something, not for 
the labour movement, or for myself as an 
individual, but for every one in Canada, 
and if I might suggest something at this 
" Conference it would be that the employers 
Iry to study the human aspect a little more. 

Some DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

Mr. HAY: Now, regarding the recogni- 
tion of trade unions, I hear from the oppo- 
sition side of this House that the reason 
why you will not recognize unions is be- 
cause of their lack of strength' My reason 
for quoting the flgiires which I have pre- 
sented was, as I say, to disabuse your 
minds of the idea that labour unions are 
fighting machines. I think that if the 
employers studied labour organizations 
and assisted them to maintain order in 
this country we would not suffer from so 
much industrial unrest. There are always 
two parties to a bargain, but still labour 
gets the blame for not controlling the work- 
ers. It is never said that the employers 
are to blame. No, we do not control the 
workers except when troulble breaks out, 
and then we get no support in some cases. 
I do not say all cases; I am broadminded 
in that respect. I think that if the em- 
ployers would organize and would adopt a 
constitution and live up to it, then the 
labour man in Canada would enjoy better 
times. 

Freedom is a relative term, and I would 
like freedom and justice to apply to all 
the workers in Canada. You claim you 
want to grant everything to the unorgan- 
ized workers. That seems strange to an 
organized worker, that you are particularly 
interested in those who are unorganized 
and are claiming everything for them. Why 
should you be so particularly interested 
in the unorganized workei? I think that 
exposes a mercenary motive that you would 
not take so much interest in the unorganized 



worker- if you could not get him to work 
more cheaply than the organized worker. 
In other words, you are talking again in 
dollars in cents. That is yo^r "freedom." 

The British employers are as much im- 
bued with the idea of British justice as 
are any Canadian employers, we all admit 
that. Yet the British emiployers have gone 
a little farther, and have recognized trades 
unions. 

This being the first Industrial Conference 
that has been called in Canada, I am tak- 
ing for granted that the labour men came 
here with a knowledge of the issues, and 
the other side, while intelligent in business, 
were not conversant with labour questions. 
I think we have accomplished something 
in this respect. The Committee members 
on this side of the House have met with 
members . from the , other side and have 
placed the cas'e before them, and I believe 
we have got more closely together. I look 
for more harmonious relations between 
employers and employees as a result of this 
Conference, and if we get only that, as 
labour is not selfish or greedy, we shall 
be quite content. Nevertheless we have 
not accomplished our puipose. We have 
a great ideal and a great programme before 
us. The two most contentious questions 
that interest the Labour group on this side 
of the House are the 8-hour day and the 
recognition 'of labour unions and the right 
of collective bargaining, and we think that 
until we have obtained those things we 
have not accomplished the ideals of labour 
for 1919. Our aspirations will go a little 
further in 1920. 

Now, coming back to the recognition of 
trades unions, I have spoken to employers, 
and they have stated to me that they would 
recognize the union; that they had always 
done business with the union and always 
found they were getting closer together with 
their employees; and that many of their 
imaginary grievances were cleared away by 
mutual understanding. 

When we leave our home town the radical 
element tell us : "You international officers 
are on trial ; if you can accomplish nothing, 
then you give us food for propaganda." 
They may say to us : "You went down there 
and smoked Government cigars and talked 
for a week, but you accomplished nothing." 
Here is the position, as I see it. They will 
say; "The employers will not concede you 
this, and they will not concede you that. 
It all comes back to our argument, that 
international unions cannot obtain any- 
thing; the only way to get anything is 
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through direct action." That is a thing to 
which the Internationalists are opposed. 
We would ask your support in this respect. 
It you are in earnest and sincere you ought 
to grant recognition of the orthodox trade 
unions. Let me tell you that the Chair- 
man of this Conference was a highly re- 
spected member of a trade union, and there 
are others, friends of the Chairman, who 
are also recognized as gentlemen, and who 
are labour officers. If there are highly 
respectable men at the top in our organiza- 
tions, there is no reason in the world tor 
any fear existing in the minds of the em- 
ployers. We have in our organizations men 
of honour, who when they sign their name 
to a contract will see that no stone is- left 
unturned to prevent that contract from 
being violated. If it is violated, if some 
radical member oversteps the mark or 
makes a mistake, it is through no fault of 
theirs. 
The CHAIRMAN called time. 

Mr. HAY: Is my time up? In conclusion, 
I would like to thank the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House for their careful 
consideration of labour's grievances and 
troubles, and I hope that the next time we 
meet we may be in the same happy frame 
of mind and that we shall have advanced 
labour in Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time allotted for 
debate on each side by the decision of the 
Conference this morning was within a 
minute or two of having expired when the 
last speaker rose, but I thought it was only 
proper that he should have lan opportunity 
to speak at reasonable .length. I think I 
shall have to suggest that the lule agreed 
to be abided by aiid that the debate on this 
subject be now closed. 

Mr. C. McCUTCHEON: Mr. Chairman, 
with your permission, I wish to ask the 
Chairman of the Employers' Committee 
about that part of their report which reads : 

Employers should not be required to nego- 
tiate except directly with their own employees 
or groups of their own employees. 

I shall have to make a short statement to 
make my question intelligible. Suppose 
have a .more efficient spokesman, they w juld 
pay one of their number to devote his whole 
time to looking after their interests, would 
you consider that in dealing with him you 
would be doing business with your own 
employees? Or are you going to insist on 
doing business each time with a man who 
works at the bench? Is that what you mean? 
Or just what do you mean in that portion 
of your report? 



Mr. J. P. ANGLIN : Mr. Chairman, that 
is a specific case, and as I do not operate a 
plant, and am in fact operating a closed 
shop and dealing with trades unions, I 
am not in a position to answer that question. 
But while I would not like to try to answer 
for the owners of plants, I think it may be 
in order for me simply to give a definition 
of collective bargaining which .vas the basis 
of our discussions in our committee, as it 
may be of some benefit to those who nave 
been asking what collective bargaining 
really is. We do not think that this is a 
final definition, however, and this is not 
coming as from the employers. Collective 
bargaining is the negotiating of agreements 
between an employer and a particular group 
of his employees, or between employers or 
groujps 'Of employers and employees or 
groups of employees, or between the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations of the respec- 
tive parties. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other 
Committees to report? 

^ THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING GOVERN- 
MENT ACTION. 

Major M. A. McINNES (Sas'katoon) : Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I think 
it is very fitting that the Committee men- 
tioned last in the agenda should be the 
last to report. At the continued sitting of 
the Committee a number of resolutions came 
before us, and I wish to commend those 
who submitted those resolutions for the 
subject-matters therein contained .and their 
splendid objects. As I said yesterday, I 
know that at the proper time and in the 
proper place these resolutions will come 
to public attention. However, we felt that 
the time was late and that at this hour it 
was not in the interest of the Conference 
that we should not bring in any resolutions 
that would tend to lengthen the session 
However, there was one resolution on the 
lines of section 69 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission, which you referred to 
us and with which we felt we ought to deal. 
I will therefore read to you, without any 
further discussion by myself, the Report of 
the Committee. We have tried to word it 
in such a way that it would be unanimously 
accepted by both sides of the House : 

Supplementary Report Committee No. 9. 
Your Committee has considered section 69 of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, with reference to " Insuffi- 
cient and Poor Housing " and begs to endorse 
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the Resolution offered to the Conference, as 
iollo^s : 

That this Conference commends the action of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments in 
their united efforts to improve housing condi- 
tions and to provide facilities for the proper 
and satisfactory housing of our people, and 
recommends Increased co-operation of, and in- 
vestigation by, the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to find a satisfactory solution of 
the problem. 

W. J. Bulman, 1 

B. G. Henderson, -For employers. 

B. J. Davis. 

M. A. Mclnnes, 1 

J. T. Foster, ^'For employees. 

Geo. Smith. J 

T. Dinsay Crossley, for 3rd Group. 

I have much pleasure in moving the 
endcTsation of this report. 

Mr. J. R. SHAW: I second that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard ths 
supplementary report of Comipittee No. 9, as 
read hy Mr. Mclnnes and seconded by Mr. 
.Shaw. Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. HUGH BLAIN : Mr. Chairman, before 
saying anything on this. I would like to join 
with the. representatives of the manufacttlr- 
-ers and the representatives of labour, mysielf 
representing the commercial interests, em- 
bracing great distributing interest of this 
■country, in the vote of thanks that has been 
tendered to yxjurself, to the provincial min- 
isters, to the members of the Royal Oom- 
inission,'and to the press. I think. Six, that 
we may congratulate ourselves upon our 
Chairman. He has been thoroughly impar- 
tial, and to the dignity and impartiality of 
the Ghair the whole tone of this Conference 
is due. 

With reference to this resolution. Sir, I 
believe that provision was made for intro- 
ducing before this Conference any subject 
immediately affecting the employers or the 
employees, and I have been all day long 
trying to get before the Conference a resolu- 
tion on the high cost of living. I have felt 
that if the members of this Conference spend 
a whole week in Ottawa discussing the great 
public questions and then go away without 
having considered the high cost of living, 
there may be great discontent and dissatis- 
faction amongst the people of this country. 
I do not know, sir, that at this hour I might 
dare to trespass on the time of the iConfer- 
ence, but I wish to make this announcement 
m justice to myself, because this is the only 
question on which the distributing interests 
of this country, represented here, Gould ofier 
valuable information or advice. This is the 
only question which we felt ourselves prop- 
erly qualified to discuss in this Conference. 
Aa ■a. result, I have kept my seat during the 



whole week, hoping that I might have an 
opportunity of discussing this question. I 
want to put myself right so that my constit- 
uents may know that I did not fail to pre- 
sent my case to the Conference. Mr. Trowern 
and his staff 'prepared a brief to suhmit to 
this Conference, and I regret that the Con- 
this Conference, and I regret that the pres- 
sure of business has been such that I have 
not been able to present it. 

Speaking to the resolution now before us, 
I think we all cordially concur in it. Any- 
thing that will improve the character or the 
condition of our people to have the absolute 
and unanimous support of every member of 
this Conference. I have great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

CLOSE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESSES BY THE PREMIERS OF ON- 
TARIO AND MANITOBA, THE ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OP SASKATCHEWAN, 
AND OTHERS. 

■The 0HAiIR3VLAN: May itbe Oomr an- 
nounce for ithe informiaition of itftitose present 
that the copies of Hans'aa'd of to-day's ses- 
sion will of couirse mot be avadLable until 
Monday moiming, but that !tihey will be 
forwarded to your respective addresses, 
whdoh the Seoreibairy miay have, or to any 
other 'addTCSis which you may give him, and 
■that a ooimplebe set of itfae proceedings 
bound dn some form will be semit in due 
ooniiis© so tfiat yoiu may ba/ve a complete 
leooird of what was dOine at the Conference. 

Mr. JAMBS H. ASHDOWN (Winnipeg) : 
Mt. Qhaiirman, before tihe Conference ad- 
journs I wish to eay a few words. I oame 
here, like my friend Mir. Blain', representing 
the wholesialers of this coointry. The num- 
ber of irepreeentajtivee given to' them origin- 
ally was only two. That was subsequen.tly 
increajsed to three; but in my opdndon ithaA 
numbeir doeS' not dn fair manner represent 
*he business ithiat we are doing or the in- 
teirest that we should take, in such an or- 
ganizatiion as this. We liaye heard of pax)- 
duoess land coaisiumers, but we bave heard 
nothing of itihe middleman, ithe man who is 
so necessiajry in gaithering togetheir sup- 
plies from almost every country in the 
world and disitribuittng ithem to the retail 
.merdhiants, whose membership is also very- 
large, 'and who have not had a fair repre- 
sembation. In S'pdte of itihase facts, I hiave 
taken a very giraat dedil of interest in what 
has taken place here. I hiave been glad to 
see the way in which things were dealt 
with on both sides of the House. I have 
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derivwl' greater pteasoire from IJi© barmo- 
ni0us way itihds Oonference bias been con- 
■duoted becamse of 'tlhe tact that only thiee 
short months ago in ithe city of Winnipeg, 
we weire in the midisit of u turmoil which 
did not end in lactions so smooitih as we 
ha've had here. 

I was soiry to hear lany expression heire 
in regard to strikes. I think the strike is 
the most barbaTooiis way in which we obnld 
go about seibtling onr differenoeis; 'and I 
iflidnk a great deal of credit is doie to the 
gentlemian wiho brouglht about this Con- 
ference of laboaixers, and those who have 
been called capitalists ifa order that they 
might talk thfe ni'Eutteir over. I feel that we 
have 'all been benefited by the Oonference. 
I dlo not like ith'e lectures that aire some- 
times given to employers by . employees-; I 
do not think th'ey 'are 'at all necess'ary. 
They arise to a large extent from misun- 
d'eisbandnng. The lady v/ho spoke the other 
day of 'a deathbed repentance did so, I am 
satisfied, from a .flhoKmgh .misappreh'ension 
of the facJts. In looking 'around me, I do 
not see a single individual who, I believe, 
-would be loithieirwise than moat sympathetic 
in regard to the fixing of ithe ihooirs of labour 
and the price of labooar for both women and 
children. On ■the contrary, I am satisfied 
th'at the great raajoiity of the employers 
are 'anxiO'us to see -women and children put 
upon a proiper basis. You can understand, 
if you consider for a moment, that it is in 
the inteiest of en;plOyers that if one em- 
ployer goes wrong in that respect he should 
, be exposed. The others do not want to be 
subjected to his ■competition. The lady in 
question men'tioned an instance in 'the city 
of Ottawa, and the language used in one of 
the newspapers with reference to it, express- 
ed the same thought that was in my mind, 
namely, that it was a great pity that the 
name of the person wlho was said to have 
acted so wrongly should , not have been 
given, so th'at the public migibt administer 
pro'per punishmienit. 

As I have already said, I think the Con- 
ference, has done a great deal of good, and 
1 feel, that while the labour element did 
not perhaps get all that they hoped to get, 
and tried to get, they have got more than 
they expected. They have made a great 
step forward; and, in view of the fact, 
stated by the Chairman, that some 47 per 
cent of the labouring element has now a 
44-hour week, I think they may look for- 
ward confidently to the future. Their efforts 
will be more effective if they go about ac- 
complishing their desires in some o hj waj 
than by making threats or talking of strikes. 



I believe that in at least nine cases out of 
ten, differences can be settled by meeting 
around a table in the same way that we 
have met here. 

There is one thing, M,r. Chairman, . that 
I think should be looked to carefully and 
thoroughly in connection with any legisla- 
tion that is put on the statute books in the 
future, and that is that no sympathetic 
strike should be allowed in the Dominion 
of Canada. We all know of the awful posi- 
tion of the city of Winnipeg, when the whole 
community was upset because of the disa- 
greement of a very few individuals. It 
should also be arranged, in whatever man- 
ner may seem fit to the Government, that 
there should.be no strikes in public utili- 
ties. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman is sorry 
to have to call the speaker to attention, but 
the debates on the subjects before the Con- 
ference have been disposed of. 

Mr. AiS'HDOWN: I have been somewhat 
restricted in expressing myself because of 
the nature of the questions which came be- 
fore us, and that is why I wished to say 
a few words now. 

One matter that I think has not been 
sufficiently considered is the position of 
the community. That is the thought that 
I had in mmd when speaking of sympathetic 
strikes and strikes in public utilities. I 
may say that in the early part of July I 
received newspapers from Saskatoon, only 
a day's journey distant, between two and 
three months after the date of their issue. 
If that was not an outrage on the com- 
munity, I do not know what is. 

Mr. E. S. WOODWARD (Victoria): I 
understand that our friend, on behalf of 
the wholesale and retail merchants of the 
Dominion, has offered to meet us in open 
conference to settle our differences. I shall 
be glad to accept that offer. 

Mr. T. R. DEACON (Winnipeg) : I am not 
going to discuss any of the matters that 
have been under debate, Mr. Chairman, and 
I shall not occupy more than five or six 
minutes— about seventy-eight dollars worth 
of the time of the Conference, estimated at 
the rate of $13 a minute. 

No representative of the manufacturers 
of the city of Winnipeg has spoken during 
the entire Conference. Mr. Ashdown re- 
presents the wholesale and retail interests, 
but nobody has spoken on our behalf. 

I wish simply to say that personally I 
am very much pleased with the results that 
have been obtained from this Conference. 
Perhaps our friends on the other side have 
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not obtained all that they hoped for from 
the Conference, and perhaps the men on 
this side have not had things entirely as 
they wished; but, considering the wide 
divergence of views with which the Confer- 
ence-opened on Monday morning, I think 
the Conference, the labour men, the em- 
ployers, and the country at large are to be 
congratulated on the very valuable results 
that will flow from this meeting. 

I rose particularly to express the ^hope, 
which I apply to myself primarily, and to 
all who took part in this Conference, that 
we shall not go out and forget all the good 
things that have been said and all the noble 
sentiments that have been, expressed, but 
will proceed, each individual in -his personal 
capacity, to put them into practice to the 
fullest extent within his ability. 

There is no use in repeating what has been 
said so often, that a difference of standpoint 
naturally makes a difference in conclusion. 
The employee does not know the manager's 
difficulties and troubles; and they are mul- 
titudinous ; on the other hand, while it may 
be regrettable it is nowaday quite possible 
that the man handling the business should 
know intimately the troubles and difficulties 
and domestic affairs of his fellow-workers 
in the plant which he administers. But we 
are all human, and all brothers, and there 
is no great distinction between us in our 
fundamental characteristics as is quite 
evident when we get together and talk 
things over. 

I think a great deal of good has been 
accomplished by this Conference) Many 
resolutions have been put through which 
will be eventually crystallized into legisla- 
tion or into practice; and while the wishes 
of some may not be accomplished as quickly 
as they may desire, we are all tending in 
the right direction. 

I think we. can also congratulate the 
Chairman on the fair and impartial manner 
in which he has presided over this Confer- 
ence during the week. 

Mr. TOMi MOORE (Ottawa) : Mr. Chair- 
man, this afternoon Dr. Strachan, whilst 
replying to a question in the debate, drew 
attention to the fact that in the moving and 
the seconding of the vote of thanks earlier 
in the day we had omitted to express our 
appreciation of the work of Mr. Gerald 
Brown, who has acted not only as Secretary 
of this Conference, but in the preliminary 
arrangements. I think Dr. Strachan made 
one slight error when he referred to Mr. 
Brown as Deputy Minister. However, that 
is only a detail. I rise at this time to sidd 
that it is with great pleasure that we in- 



clude Mr. Gerald Brown amongst those who 
were mentioned in the previous resolution. 
The information "w^hich he was able to ta;bu- 
late and send ahead as to this XJonference 
has, I am sure, been of great value. The 
study and work which he has given have 
contributed in a large degree toward making 
it a success, and the amiability with which 
he has met the many calls made upon him 
has aissisted the delegates very much in 
carrying out their duties. I have therefore 
pleasure in seconding that portion of the 
motion. 

In winding up, I am not going to say 
very many words. We can all pay compli- 
ments at times; but it seems to me that 
there is a little bad in the best of us, there 
is much good in the worst of us, and there- 
fore 'very little difference between any of 
lis. 

Mr. C. H. CARLISLE (Toronto): Mr. 
Chairman, if you will allow me, I should 
like to speak for just a moment on a subject 
which perhaps is not related to the subjects 
that have been discussed. I have purposely 
remained out of the discussion, because I 
wanted to learn rather than to give advice. 

During the time that I have been in this 
Conference one" thing I have not heard 
brought out is the national aspect. We are 
no better than the nation permits us to be. 
Labour and capital are two great factors in 
any nation. The higher the standards of 
the nation, the higher the standards of 
labour, the higher the standards of capital. 

I just want to leave something with you 
to think over. We have an immense na- 
tional 'debt. Perhaps we have greater, re- 
sources than most of the nations that have 
been engaged in the war just past; but this 
is a personal debt, and is a matter that 
should receive individual attention. 

There is another thing to which I wo.uld 
call your attention, and that is the fact 
that our money is at a discount in the 
United States. The pound sterling is also 
at perhaps the lowest discount in the history 
of the English natioa. These are things to 
be corrected if we want to get back on a 
good, sound, healthy basis. ♦ 

There are two factors that will go a long 
way in correcting this condition: capital 
and labour; and it seems to me that if we 
are to get any concentrated effort, or pur- 
pose, or good, out of this Conference, we 
must see that capital and labour bring 
about the greatest production of which 
they are capable, boith irom out najtural 
resources and from our factories. 

There are certain things which we know 
from economic law: labour must have- 
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shelter, it must have clothing, and it jpaust 
have food. That is the least that it can' 
get along with. Capital must have enough 
to maintain uself, or it will be depleted, and 
then you will not have capital. Anything 
we gain in the way of production is by the 
united efforts of capital — in the way of 
bargaining — and labour in the way of pro- 
duction. What you make beyond the mere 
necessities of both capital and labour is 
profit. Out of that profit labour must share 
and capital must share. Now, is it not to 
our interest from a national standpoint, 
' regardles of what the controversies may be 
between capital and labour, to produce in 
the most efiBcient way, to market in the 
most efficient way, to consume mainly the 
products of oaii own country, and to put 
ourselves in such a position that we .can 
get the greatest share of international 
trade? The greater our export business, 
the greater the opportunity of capital and 
the greater the opportunity of labour. 
When we go away we should keep in mind 
the idea that capital and labour should 
work itlogieitlheir feoim ifche tiiglhest stamdpioinit 
of citizenship, so that we may put ourselves 
in a position to meet any competition, so 
that we may have the best- and do the best. 
It seems to me that should the common 
purpose of capital and labour, and that all 
the minor things that come and go in busi- 
ness, although sometimes very irritating, 
do not amount to much in the great factors 
of a nation's life. 

Hr. HUGH BLAIN (Toronto): Premier 
Hearst. 

Sir WILLIAM HEARST (Premier of On- 
tario) : Mr. OhiadTm'airi, ladieis land g'eonUe- 
men-, at this late hour of the Ponference, I 
shall keep you for but a moment. I appre- 
ciate your kindness in calling upon me at 
this time. 

I desire in the first place to thank the 
mover and the seconder for their words of 
commendation with reference to the pro- 
vincial representatives at this gathering. I 
assure you all that it has been a great 
privilege for us to have had the opportunity 
of listening to the discussions on the many 
important questions that have come before 
you. It has been my privilege to attend 
many gatherings, many congresses, but I 
do not know that it has ever. been my privil- 
ege to attend one at which there was a 
higher plane of debate, or in which the sub- 
jects were discussed with greater ability 
and greater knowledge. . 

When I listened to the able way in which 
the arguments were presented from both 
sides of the House T thought how happy we 



were in this country to have men and 
women so capable of giving expression to 
views on important questions in a congress 
such as this. It indicates the character of 
the citizens of this country. Having regard 
to that fact, it appeared to me that there 
were no problems that we could not settle 
in the proper way. We have one aim, one 
object — greater production, a greater and 
better Canada, and better living conditions 
for every part of the country. Remember- 
ing this and the ability of our people, there 
is surely no reason why this may not be 
accomplished. 

It has been a great delight to me to ob- 
serve the- spirit of co-operation and sym- 
pathy displayed on both sides of the House 
during the last five days. We who sat in 
No Man's Land felt in the early part of the 
congress that the air was charged with elec- 
tricity, and we did not know at what mo- 
ment a high explosive shell might burst in 
our midst, but as hours passed away and 
men and women of sincerity and broad 
views and high ideals on the one side 
looked into the faces of those on the other 
side with broad views and high ideals and 
earnestness of purpose, suspicion and dis- 
trust gave place to confidence, and opposi- 
tion made way for co-operation. Who could 
sit long and look into the genial face of the 
whole-souled Tom Moore and entertain feel- 
ings of distrust and antagonism? Or who 
could look into the face of the genial 
Chesterfield of the employers' group, Mr. 
Monro Grier, and not be attracted by his 
winning smile? And so, as the hours passed 
away, distrust and suspicion and antagon- 
ism disappeared, and an earnest desire 
manifested itself to help the helpless, to 
see how near we could come together, and 
how much could be done for the common 
good and for the people of this great Dom- 
inion of Canada. 

It was scarcely to be expected that on any 
of the resolutions coming before the Com- 
mittee absolute unanimity of purpose and 
thought would be reafched; but the ground 
ijas been bridged between the parties, and I 
think it is safe to say that there is a better 
understanding between employer and em- 
ployee in Canada to-day than perhaps there 
has been for a long time past. 

I believe that this Conference has served 
a very great purpose, and has been of such 
benefit already as to demand others, I am 
convinced that it is of the greater value on 
account of what it holds out to be accom- 
plished in the future. We are thinking of 
reconstruction. We talk of this as a period 
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of reconstruction; but it should also be a 
period of creation. We do not want to re- 
construct the world as it was before the 
war; we want to construct a better world 
than evei we hiad before — s, world where 
nobler ideals will prevail, a world from 
which as far as possible ignorance and vice 
shall be banished, a world in which we will 
all try to work for the benefit of humanity 
in general, and for the upbuilding of this 
country on the highest and best possible 
nlane. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be altogether out 
of place for me to take any time this after- 
noon, and I would not dare to enter the dis- 
cussion on the subjects that have come be- 
fore us. I only want to say this, that it 
will be the aim and object of my Govern- 
ment, as -I know it will be of ail other pro- 
vincial Governments, to co-operate with 
the Dominion Government and with the 
different organizations that have been sug- 
gested by this Conference in order tihat the 
very best results may be obtained from the 
suggestions that have been made by the 
different committees. It is not the time for 
us to consider so particularly what belongs 
to another, but to try to work hand in 
hand for the* accomplishment of the great 
purposes we have in mind and the develop- 
ment of this country of which we are so 
proud. I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will now ask Hon. 
Mr. Norris, Premier of Manitdba, to speak. 

Hon. T. C. NORRIS: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies arud gentlemen: I suppose I am a 
member of the Conference, although the 
squad to which I belong has not been 
designated. We have occupied No Man's 
Land, as Sir William Hearst has said, and 
to me one of the pleasant points of the 
Conference is that it is the first I ever 
attended when politicians were not neces- 
sary and were not expected to sipeak. That 
may be the reason for the success that 
has attended the efforts of this Conference. 
However, we may be called upon, within 
the next few months, ito deliberate on some 
of the subjects that have been discussed 
here, and the privilege oif having been 
here will place us in a much better position 
to deal with those matters. 

The discussions here have covered many 
important questions, and I have enjoyed 
the privilege of being between the two forces- 
and of hearing almost everything that 
has taken place; and now at the end of the 
Conference we are taking part in the bene- 
diction — probably as good a place as poli- 



ticians could occupy. I can say this, that 
after carefully listening to everything that 
has been said, -to the s,plendid sentiments 
that have been expressed from one side to 
the other across the floor, and noting the 
friendly feeJing that has developed since 
the Conference opened, I feel that if such 
Conferences are called frequently enough 
there will be no strikes and there will be 
no labour troubles. To my mind the chief 
reason for past trouble is that you have 
never gotten so close together before. 

An EMPLOYERS' DELEGATE: That's 
right. 

Hon. Mr. NORRIS: You have never be- 
fore laid the cards on the table as you have 
done at this Conference. You have never 
given your confidence to the other side as 
you have done at this Conference. When 
you go away, no matter what side you are 
on, you will say^: "Those fellows on the 
other side are not such bad fellows; we did 
not know them" — because you got closer 
together and got acquainted with one 
another, which is one of the most valuable 
points gained in this Convention. 

It is true that on many points yOu have 
not been able to bring in a unanimous 
recommendation as the result of your delib- 
erations in Committee. That was to be anti- 
cipated; it would be a marvellous happen- 
ing, a wonderful achievement, if . on every 
question you would bring in a unanimous 
verdict. But you have discussed these 
questions closely, and you understand one 
another better, and you have removed many 
of the diflBculties you have been talking 
abouL You have probably not settled two 
or three of the more important ones; buit at 
the next Conference you can start where 
you have now left off. This is a great fore- 
runner of the important International Con- 
ference that is to take place in Washington 
in a few weeks. You will find that this 
Conference has been a great education to 
the few Canadians who will go down there, 
and I shall be surprised if the Canadians 
do not lead in many of the discussions in 
Washington because of the experience they 
have had here. 

I am delighted at the result of this Con- 
ference. Probably we have not reached on 
either side the point we would have liked to 
reach; but you have made great progress 
in that direction — and we have been care- 
fully observing from the centre what has 
happened— and you will be surprised with 
yourselves when you go home; you will be 
better acquainted, and you will, understand 
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one another's cares and troubles much 
better. 

The placing of the representatives of 
, Governments in No Man's Land recalls the 
story of a Michigan farmer and his defini- 
tion of a politician. This farmer was return- 
ing from market and overtook a traveller, 
a half-deoept looking fellow, and he invited 
him up for a ride, and asked him if he was 
a stranger. The traveller repaied that he 
was. The farmer asked, "Where are you 
going, and what is your business?" The 
traveller replied, "I am a professional man." 
That was not satisfactory to the farmer, 
and he inquired further, "What particular 
profession do you belong to?" The stranger 
replied, "I am a politician." "Oh, shucks," 
replied the farmer, "that is no profession; 
that is a disease." I suppose that is why 
we were relegated to the centre. 

In taking part in the benediction, I would 
advise you to have as many Conferences as 
you can possibly have. You will come 
here next year with less prejudice than you 
have had this time, and greater results will 
follow every time you come. I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we should 
all like to hear a few words from t^e Hon. 
Mr, King. 

Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING:. .The 
Conference 'has (been so kind as to accord me 
the privilege of speaking on two occasions, 
and I should like to .say only one wo'rd. 
This gathering .has been described at dif- 
ferent times as a Conference. One gentle- 
man, I , think it was Mr. Rowell, at the 
opening meeting, spoke of , it as Canada's 
first Peace .Conference. I think all those 
who have been here and have participated 
will go away feeling that this is Can/ada's 
First Industrial Parliamenit. I hope it will 
be a historic one in that way, and that 
gatherings such as this will be repeated 
from year to year in our country, for the 
great benefit of all concerned. 

The .CHAIRMAN: I will now ask the 
Hon. Mr. Dunning to speak. 

Hon. CHARLES A. DUNNING (Sas- 
katchewan) : Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen: I think I was the only one of 
the men at the centre table who broke 
silence previous to the benediction. I .did 
undertake once in the proceedings to 
address a question to both sides of this 
House, and I noticed how very care- 
fully both aides evaded .giving me an 
answer. The question did, however, 
produce one result : I have been astonished 
at the number of men who have come to. 
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me since I asked that question and have 
told me that they had spent their boyhood 
days on the farm. I was simply astounded 
at the number of farmers in this room, and 
I was further astounded to find that they 
were not now farmers, which added an 
additional point to my question. I could 
only reach the conclusion that as soon as 
they attained years of discretion they found 
that the path of industrial capitalism or 
industrial labour was more attractive than 
the task of producing food on the farm. 
That, again, as I say, adds point to my 
original question. 

It has been an education to be here, ladies 
and gentlemen, .and while harsh things are 
said and have been said in. this Conference 
of politioians. I am not so thick-skinned as 
these 'two old Tvar-horses* who have just 
spoken, and I feel a 'little sensitive at the 
kindly joking references that are made as to 
the honour of the men in public life. I still 
think and still believe that tlhe stream of 
political life, like any other .stream, cannot 
rise higher than its source, and if the people 
<€mposing the body po'litic of Canada do 
not expect honesty and fair dealing on the 
part of their public men, they are not likely 
to get it. Teachers 'tell me .that in dealing 
with children at school a .great part of ti.e 
training, a very valuable part, is to expect 
great things of the child — to give the child 
to understand that great things, good things, 
noble things are expected of him or her. 
I believe that if instead of .these jocular or 
half-derisive references .to men in public 
life, you would give all of us fco understand 
that you honour us for what we ought to be, 
that you expect great things of us, it would 
be very much better; I feel sure 'that it 
would produce greater results, and that it 
would prevent that attitude of cynicism, 
developing in. the minds of public men 
through the conduct of the people whom 
they are supposed .to serve. 

This is a lecture, perhaps— a lecture from 
a .man comparatively young in public life. 
I do not believe that Canada will be the 
kind of a country it ought to be until we 
are all politicians in the noblest and truest 
sense. I say that from the bottom of my 
heart. - So long as the picture is'held up to 
the youth of this country that politics is a 
discreditable business, and that only dis- 
honest men are engaged in it, you cannot 
expect that Canada will become the country 
that we S'hould like it to be, and that in 
meetings like this we say we desire it to be, 
as to its government. 

I just wanted to get that off my chest. 
Every time I have an opportunity I strike 
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at that particular evil— I believe it to be an 
evil— and I trust you will take it in good 
part. 

I appreciate very much all I have heard 
here, and, so far as our Government is con- 
cerned, I think our relations with the labour 
people of our own province have been good. 
We' are always willing to listen to them. We 
do not generally promise " careful consider- 
ation." We have a iiabit, in Saskatchewan, 
of saying yes or no, as 1 think the delegates 
here will testify. 

Some LABOUE DELEGATES: Hear, hear. 

The OHAIEMAN: If there is nothing fur- 
ther to come before the Conference, may I 
be pardoned just for a moment to express, 
on behalf of the Federal Government itself, 
and particularly the Prime Minister, the 
appreciation they feel as to the sucoessful 
results of this Conference. It has been suc- 
cessful because every persen who has at- 
tended in the capacity of a delegate has 
shown and proven that he came here with 
the intention of endeavouring to do his or 
her part to improve our industrial life 
by agreement and co-operation. With- 
out entering- into detail or elaborating 
on the subject whatever, 1 desire to 
assure you that it has been a very great 
pleasure to me to have the opportunity 
to si't ill rand learn, as I think we have all 
, leaimed, the lessons that have been itaugiht 
uB at tlliis meeting. Wtat I regarded as 
the keynote of the Premier's message to 
us last Monday morndng was that, if we 
determined that out actions should be sup- 
ported by open-ibandied justice, confidence — 
whaoh is so much needed by bo^Si emiployers 



and employees ait "the present time — would 
be reetoxed, and co-operation would neces- 
sanrily follow. I am sure that the results 
of this Oonference will be ben'ficiial, not 
only • to employers . and workmen, but to 
Canada as a nation; and I beg to express 
the (hope 'fcbait dt may not be deeiirabl© or 
necess'ajry for tfie Government to take the 
initiative in axranging fox future Confer- 
ences. Buit .no greater tribute could be' 
paid to the suocesB of this gath^ering than 
for the parties affected to arrange by mutual 
desdre and agreement to hold anotherr such 
Conference at some future date; and if they 
saw fiit to invite the lepresemtatives of the 
Fed'eral 'and Piovdncdial Gotvernments, I feel 
sure they Wonld be glad to attend land sit 
in Nb Mian's Land. 

In opening this Cbn'venitdon it was, as' we 
stated., wdrth a .feeling of relief beoause'of 
viotoiry won and menaces itbat had been 
avoided', and wiith a feeling of gratitude be- 
cause of the possibilities that lay before us; 
and we sang ouir National Anithem because 
we enterbainied -those- feelings. I thdnk we 
are 'all .agroed Ifh'at the spirit that underlies 
the -Britigh constitution has h&em the spirit 
th'alt has been paramonnt throiughout thiis 
Oonfeiien'Ce, .and ibajt dit has been respon- 
ed;ble in very large m'easuire for the success 
'th'at has been 'aohleved. May we 'riot thesre- 
fore fittingly, in parting, lagain sing our 
National Anthem? 

The delegates thren loise and siang the 
first stanza of the National Anthem. 

The CHAIEMAN: I now dedare Canada's 
first Natiomai Indusitriail Peace Cbnierence 
closed. 
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Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 

Order-in-Council establishing Commission 



Certified copy of a Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, ap- 
proved by His Excellency the 
Governor General on the 4th Aroril 
1919. ^ ' 

P. C. 670. 

The Committee of the Privy Council 
have had before them a report, dated 
22nd March, 1919, from the Chairman, 
Labour Sub-Committee of the Recon- 
struction and Development Committee, 
stating that a resolution was adopted at 
the meeting of the Labour Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Reconstruction and Devslop- 
raent Committee on the 19th instant, in 
the terms following: 

The Labour Committee has been im- 
pressed by the necessity of some policy 
being formulated which will bring about 
the adoption of co-operative relations be- 
tween employers and employees in the 
various lines of industry, as the best 
means of establishing a satisfactory re- 
lationship in industry throughout Can- 
ada. The Labour Committee realizes 
the different conditions existing in vari- 
ous industries, but nevertheless feels 
that there are certain basic principles 
which apply to all. The Labour Com- 
mittee has itself given earnest considera- 
tion to the efforts which are being made 
in this and other countries for the solu- 
tion of the problem of industrial rela- 
tionships, and, recognizing the com- 
plexity and importance of this problem, 
recommends that a Royal Commission 
be appointed immediately to report to 
the Government on the following mat- 
ters, namely: 

1. To consider and make suggestions 
for securing a permanent improvement 
in the relations between employers and 
employees. 

2. To recomjnend means for ensuring 
that industrial conditions affecting rela- 
tions between employers and employees 
shall be reviewed from time to time by 
those concerned, with a view to improv- 
ing conditions in the future. 



For the above purposes the Commis- 
sion shall: 

1 . Make a survey and classification of 
existing Canadian industries. 

2. Obtain information as to the char- 
acter and extent of organization 
already existing among bodies of 
employers and employees respect- 
ively. 

3 . Investigate available data as to the 
progress made by established joint 
industrial councils in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

It is further recommended that the 
Commission shall submit a final -report 
on the foregoing reference not later than 
June 1st, 1919. 

The Committee concur in the fore- 
going recommendations and submit the 
same for approval. 

RODOIiPHE BOUDEEAXJ, 

Clerk of the Privy Council. 
Members of the Commission. 

The Honourable Chief Justice Mathers, 
of Manitoba, Chairman; 

The Honourable Smeaton White, a mem- 
ber of the Senate, and Managing 
Director, Montreal Gazette Publishing 
Company, Montreal; 

Charles Harrison, M.P., Railroad Con- 
ductor, North Bay, Out., as repre- 
sentatives of the public. 

Mr. Carl Riordon, President, Riordon 
Pulp and Paper Company, Montreal, 

P.Q.; 

Mr. F. Pauze, Lumberman, Montreal, 
P.Q., as representatives of the em- 
ployers. 

Mr. T. Moore, Ottawa, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada ; 

Mr. J. W. Bruce, of Toronto, Member 
of the Labour Appeal Board, as rep- 
resentatives of the employees. 

Mr. Thomas Bengough, of Toronto, who 
served as Secretary on the Technical 
Education Commission, Secretary. 
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Report of the Royal Commission 

appointed under Order-in-Council (P. C. 670) 

to enquire into Industrial Relations in Canada 
together with a Minority Report 



To His Excellency 

the Governor 6eneral-in-Council. 

Sir, 

The undersigned Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into industrial rela- 
tions in Canada beg leave to report as 
follows J 

1. By the terms of our Commission 
we were required: first, to consider and 
make suggestions for securing a per- 
manent improvement in the relations be- 
tween employers and employees; second, 
to recommend means for insuring that 
industrial conditions affecting relations 
between employers and employees shall 
be reviewed from time to time by those 
concerned, with a view to improving 
conditions in the future. 

2. For the above purpose the Com- 
mission was directed : 

(1) to make a survey and classifica- 
tion of existing Canadian indus- 
tries; 

(2) to obtain information as to the 
character and extent of organi- 
zation already existing amongst 
bodies of employers and em- 
ployees, respectively; 

(3) to investigate available data as to 
the progress made by Joint 
Industrial Councils in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

3. "We opened the inquiry at the City 
of Victoria, in the Province of British 
Columbia, on the 26th day of April last, 
and completed it at the City of Ottawa 
on the 13th day of June instant. Be- 
tween those dates we held serventy ses- 
sions in twenty-eight industrial centres, 
extending from Victoria, B.C., to Syd- 
ney, N.S., in the course of which we 
examined 486 witnesses. 

4. In view of the nature of our in- 
quiry, it was decided that statements 



should be received without oath; and 
that the cross-examination of witnesses 
in the ordinary sense should not be per- 
mitted. 

5. Our meetings were announced in 
advance by advertisements in papers cir- 
culating in the localities where the meet- 
ings were to be held, and all persons 
possessing information likely to be of 
value were publicly invited to attend. 

6. The witnesses examined represent- 
ed both employers and employees, and 
the public generally. Many of them 
represented groups, who had, in antici- 
pation of our visit, prepared statements 
in writing, which were presented as the 
collective views and opinions of the 
group. In addition to these a large 
volume of evidence more or less perti- 
nent was submitted in the form of writ- 
ten and printed pamphlets and docu- 
ments. We also, wherever possible, 
visited and personally examined indus- 
trial plants with the object of visualiz- 
ing for ourselves the operations of the 
plant and the working conditions of the 
men employed in it. 

7. "We recognize that much of the evi- 
dence received consists only in expres- 
sions of opinion, in many cases based on 
the statement of fact which we could 
not accept at their face value, without 
much fuller investigation. "We believe, 
however, that the evidence as a whole 
portrays with a fair degree of accuracy 
the thoughts and conditions of mind of 
the industrial population of Canada. 

Chairman's Address. 

8. At the opening of the session in 
the City of "V'ictoria, the Chairman, 
with the approval of the other members 
of the Commission, made the following 
statement : 

9. "At the opening of our proceed- 
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iiigs I desire to very briefly give the 
reasons why .this Commission has been 
appointed; the general topics upon 
which we desire to obtain information, 
and the results which we hope and trust 
may be achieved by our work. 

10. "The upheaval taking place 
throughout the world, and the state of 
men's minds during this critical period, 
make this the time for drastic changes 
of the industrial and social systems of 
Canada. 

11. "In view of this, the Government 
has created this Commission on Indus- 
trial Kelations, charged with the duty 
of considering and making suggestions 
for establishing permanent improve- 
ments in the relations between employ- 
ers and employees, whereby, through 
close contact and joint action, they can 
im^prove existing industrial conditions 
and devise means for their continual 
review and betterment. 

12. "The Commission's report being 
intended as the basis for any recom- 
mendations or actions the Government 
may decide upon at the present session, 
time becomes an important factor, and 
therefore the Commission, in harmony 
with the terms of the Order-in-Council 
creating it, has decided to confine as 
closely as possible the enquiry to the 
following subjects: 

1. Organization and Classification; 

2. Unsatisfactory Conditions and La- 

bour Troubles; 

3. Remedies applied or suggested; 

4. Profit-Sharing; Bonuses and Co- 

partnership ; 

5. Joint Councils; 

6. General Comment or Suggestions; 

7. Mental Attitude. 

13. "As far as possible, all persons so 
desiring and having anything of mater- 
ial value to offer on these subjects will 
be given a hearing, but in justice to 
others who m,ay follow they are asked 
to be as brief as possible in their pre- 
sentation. 

14. "In July, 1917, the British Gov- 
ernment appointed a Commission of In- 
quiry into the problem of industrial un- 



rest, and in conclusion I do not think 
that I can do better than quote from 
its report: 

'What is wanted is a New Spirit — 
a more human spirit, one in which 
economic and business considerations 
will be influenced and corrected, and 
it is hoped will eventually be con- 
trolled, by human and ethical con- 
siderations. The main cause of unrest 
lies deeper than any material consid- 
erations. The problem is fundamen- 
tally a human and not an economic 
problem. A new spirit of partner- 
ship is therefore essential.' 

15. "We are now ready to hear any 
person who has anything to offer along 
these suggested lines. It is proposed 
that any person who has any statement 
to make will be permitted to freely make 
it without interruption and without oath 
or formality, the idea being to elicit the 
real view of every person, expressed in 
his own language and his own way. As 
I have intimated, our time is extremely 
brief. We are expected to cover the 
whole of Canada before the 9th of June, 
therefore we must ask those who appear 
before us to make their statements as 
concise and as much to the point as pos- 
sible."' 

16. As by the terms of our Commis- 
sion we are required to consider and 
make suggestions for securing a per- 
manent improvement in the relations 
between employers and employees, we 
deemed it our first duty to inquire into 
the existing relations and to discover 
the extent and cause of industrial and 
labour unrest, which at present exists in 
Canada. That serious unrest does exist 
is abundantly established by witnesses 
representing different shades of opinion 
and by the number of labour disputes 
which have taken place during the last 
few months, some of which are still 
pending and others threatening. 

17. The unrest is most pronounced in 
western Canada. There it assumes a 
distinctly different character from that 

- which prevails in eastern Canada. In 
several western cities labour was repre- 
sented by many holding extreme radical 



views. Undoubtedly a portion of the 
labour unr.est at present prevailing is 
to be ascribed to the upheavals in 
Europe and the disturbed state of the 
public mind generally owing to the war. 
This has given rise to a desire on the 
part of workers generally to secure a 
position for themselves in a compara- 
tively short period of time, which other- 
wise might have been the result of evo- 
lution during a long period of years. 
This desire varies in degree amongst 
different groups of workers. One group 
lays down as a principle the complete 
possession by themselves of the machin- 
ery of production and the full product 
of their toil, whilst the group at the 
other extreme would be satisfied with 
merely a larger purchasing power of 
the wages they receive. In between 
these groups lie the more moderate, and 
we believe the majority, who would wel- 
come co-operation and industrial peace 
until by a gradual process of evolution 
a system may be ushered in by which 
the workers will receive a more adequate 
share of what their labour produces. 

18. Many employers are in agreement 
with the workers as to the need for an 
ultimate change in the basis of- indus- 
try, but are not in agreement as to how 
to achieve this object. 

19. All changes should be made step 
by step, because we can only see a little 
way ahead, and each successive step 
should be based on the experience gain- 
ed by the steps already made. At the 
same time we should determine the gen- 
eral direction in which we want to go, 
which should be towards the health, 
happiness and prosperity of the work- 
ers and the service of the community. 

20. The workers of this country are 
devoting a great deal of thought to the 
study of economic questions. This edu- 
cational process is apparently going on 
amongst them to a greater extent than 
amongst the employers of labour. Some 
of the literature read may not be sound, 
and the mental training of some of the 
workers may not be of a nature to en- 
able them to thoroughly understand it, 
yet we are convinced that the good 



sense and sound judgment of the ma- 
jority of the workers enable them to 
discriminate between what is sound and 
what is unsound. For this reason, ex- 
treme doctrines have not been accepted 
by any but a minority of the working 
people. Though the advocacy of ex- 
treme views both by speech and by the 
distribution of literature m-ay be a con- 
tributing cause to oeeasional outbursts, 
the real causes of unrest are of a more 
fundamental nature. 

21. The chief causes of unrest may 
be' enumerated as follows: 

1. Unemployment and the fear of 

unemployment. 

2. High cost of living in relation to 

wages and the desire of the 
worker for a larger share of 
the product of his labour. 

3. Desire for shorter hours of la- 

bour. 

4. Denial of the right to organize 

and refusal to recognize Unions. 

5. Denial of collective bargaining. 

6. Lack of confidence in constituted 

government. 

7. Insufficient and poor housiag. 

8. Restrictions upon the freedom of 

speech and press. 

9. Ostentatious display of wealth. 
10. Lack of equal educational oppor- 
tunities. 

22. There were many other reasons 
assigned for unrest and dissatisfaction, 
some confined to particular localities, 
but the above embrace the causes most 
frequently expressed. 

23. It is obvious that the best method 
of dealing with present unrest and es- 
tablishing better relations between em- 
ployer and employee is to remove the 
cause in so far as it is possible or prac- 
ticable to do so. The following pages 
contain our suggestions to that end. 

Unemployment and the Pear op 
Unemployment. 

24. We have placed unemployment 
first because we found that there was the 
greatest unrest where there was the 
most unemployed. Unemployment was 



found m several of the large urban cen- 
tres. There is, however, little unem- 
ployment in the smaller towns and rural 
districts, notwithstanding the number 
of workers who have been released from 
munition work and the number of sol- 
diers who have been discharged. In some 
manufacturing centres, such as Kit- 
chener, there was actually a scarcity of 
labour. 

25. In practically every Provice there 
is a great scarcity of labour on the farms. 
This scarcity is most pronounced in the 
three Prairie Provinces and in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, but we heard the same 
complaint in Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. The cause is to be 
found in the great disinclination of un- 
employed labourers to take this kind of 
employment. At one point we were 
informed by the local Government Em- 
ployment Officer that he had on his 
books a list of 1,000 men asking for em- 
ployment, while at the same time he had 
a list of 1,500 vacancies upon farms, but 
none of the 1,000 men could be induced 
to accept them. The chief reason as- 
signed is an objection to the condition 
of life on the farm, its isolation, the 
hard and long hours of labour, the sea- 
sonal nature of employment and in- 
sufficiency of wages paid during the few 
months of employment to tide the farm 
labourer over the unemployed season, 
or to maintain, his family in the urban 
centre. 

26. An increasing number of the 
farmers would gladly employ men by 
the year, and in some eases provision has 
been made for providing a married man 
with a separate dwelling, but there is 
still a lack of such accommodation. The 
farmer imputes the reluctance of labour- 
ers to come to the farm to the fact that 
wages have become so high in the manu- 
facturing plants of the cities, that they 
have got beyond the price which the 
farmer can profitably pay. On the whole 
we believe that if the unemployed of the 
cities could be induced to take service 
upon the farms, the unemployed prob- 
lem, as it exists in Canada, would be 
largely solved. 



27. In any movement to place the un- 
skilled labour from the cities upon the 
farms, discretion would have to be exer- 
cised. The introduction of machinery 
and improved methods have made farm- 
ing, to a large extent, a skilled industry 
requiring skilled labour. "We were told 
by more than one farmer that the or- 
dinary unskilled labourer from the city 
is, until he has acquired some knowledge 
of the industry, of very little, if any, 
use. 

28. Some of the more permanent fac- 
tors in the unemplo3anent problem are 
the seasonal nature of many industries 
due to climatic conditions, lack of con- 
tinuity in large construction works, and 
the great distance between some indus- 
trial centres. 

29. Present unemployment is in a 
measure due to the curtailment of pro- 
duction in some industries because of 
the lack of ocean tonnage. The large 
number of orientals employed in the 
lumber industry in British Columbia 
was also complained of. It was stated 
that while white men were out of work 
orientals were employed because they 
could afford to work for less than the 
white men (owing to their higher stand- 
ard of living) could possibly exist upon. 
On the other hand employers assert that 
white men will not do much of the work 
that orientals have usually done. 

30. "We were glad to observe that the 
returned soldiers have to a large extent 
been reabsorbed into civil life, gener- 
ally by being taken back into their 
former positions. 

31. Owing to the unsettled conditions, 
we found everywhere a great reluctance 
on the part of those possessing unem- 
ployed capital to risk it in new enter- 
prises or in the expansion of those al- 
ready established. 

32. As a means of providing imme- 
diate employment several witnesses urged 
that the Governments — Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal — undertake the 
prosecution of useful public works. The 
works suggested were dry docks, ship- 
building, railway extensions, building 



of necessary roads and bridges and clear- 
ing the land for agricultural purposes. 
33. On the wisdom or propriety of 
undertaking useful public works for the 
purpose of relieving temporary unem- 
ployment, the "memorandum" issued 
by "The Garton Foundation" in Jan- 
uary of this year, on "Industrial Situa- 
tion After the War" (p. 69) has this 
to say : 

"Even with the most complete ma- 
chinery that can be devised, it is difficult 
to see how a certain amount of tempor- 
ary unemployment can be avoided if we 
are content to rely entirely upon the 
ordinary -course of relations between 
supply and demand. This margin of 
unemployment could, however, be large- 
ly reduced, if not extinguished, by State 
and Municipal expenditure upon work 
of public utility. Such a policy will 
need to be carried out with care and 
closely watched from the standpoint 
both of public economy and industrial 
conditions. Employment of this nature 
can never form a permanent substitute 
for that arising from industrial activity, 
and it would be worse than folly to keep 
men engaged upon stand-by government 
or municipal work when the industries 
of the country were ready to receive 
them. All such work should, therefore, 
be undertaken in close co-operation with 
Employment Exchanges and the local 
committees representing employers and 
employed. It should also be confined to 
work of definite utility and, as far as 
possible, to undertakings of a productive 
nature, or connected with the restoration 
of the national plant. At the same time, 
it would be legitimate to anticipate to 
some extent work intended to be done in 
the near future in order to give em- 
ployment at the moment when it is most 
needed. There is a large amount of 
really valuable work to be done in con- 
nection with housing, the repair and im- 
provement of roads, afforestation, the 
reclamation di waste land, etc., which 
would prove a sound investment both 
from the social and economic point of 
view . . . . " 

34. But supplying the unemployed 



man with suitable work for the present 
will not entirely solve the problem. Be- 
fore the labourer can be made contented 
the haunting fear of unemployment must 
be removed from his mind. 

35. This is something which affects 
all wage earners, but more especially 
the casual labourer. He can never be 
sure just when his employment will 
terminate and he will be left without • 
the means of subsistence. 

36. Unemployment may arise from 
other causes than the loss of his job. He 
may be incapacitated by sickness, in- 
validity or old age. Very few labourers 
are able, out of their earnings, to make 
provision for these contingencies. We 
recommend to your Government the 
question of making some provision by 
a system of State Social Insurance for 
those who through no fault of their own 
are unable to work, whether the inability 
arises from lack of opportunity, sick- 
ness, invalidity or old age. Such insur- 
ance would remove the spectre of fear 
which now haunts the wage earner and 
make him a more contented and better 
citizen. 

High Cost of Living in ReliAtion to 
Wages. 

37. Prom end to end of Canada the 
high cost of living was assigned as one, 
if not the chief, cause of labour unrest. 
The opinion was frequently expressed 
that if that problem could be solved, 
and the equilibrium established between 
the wages and the cost of living, labour 
unrest would largely disappear. We 
were told that although during the war 
nominal wages were advanced from time 
to time, real wages had not advanced 
because the rise in the prime necessities 
of life invariably kept just ahead of the 
advance in wages. It was stated that 
in many eases after the workers had 
secured an advance in wages the cost of 
the commodities immediately also ad- 
vanced, so that the increase in wages had 
been immediately neutralized. 

38. There exists in the minds of a 
great many people a deep-seated belief 



that the high cost of living is due to 
profiteering in the necessaries of life, 
and that the chief instrument made use 
of to that end is the various cold storage 
plants. It is said that in some localities 
public markets have ceased to exist be- 
cause the agents of those cold storage 
plants now intercept the supplies which 
the farmer would otherwise bring to the 
market for sale. In this way the frugal 
housewife wha-had been in the habit of 
going to the market daily for the family 
requirements of meat, vegetables, etc., 
can no longer make use of this means of 
supply. Those who suffer from this 
cause are not alone those ordinarily 
classed as labourers, but also the salaried 
classes. 

39. Another cause which is blamed for 
the high cost of commodities is the pres- 
ent expensive system of distribution. The 
belief is widely entertained that there are 
too many middlemen, and that some sys- 
tem ought to be adopted which would 
bring the producer and consumer more 
in direct contact. As evidence of this 
necessity, our attention was directed to 
the great spread between the price re- 
alized by the producer and that paid by 
the ultimate consumer. 

40. This subject was brought prom- 
inently before us as one of the chief 
contributing causes to the industrial un- 
rest and we are glad to know that it is 
now being investigated by a committee 
of the House of Commons. , 

41. The high cost of living is closely 
allied with a desire by the worker for a 
larger share of the product of his toil. 
In fact, it appears as though the exist- 
ence of the one gives rise to the demand 
for the other. Be this as it may, there 
is a settled conviction in the mind of the 
worker that he does not get a fair share 
of the value which his labour produces. 
Exactly what steps are to be taken to 
satisfy this demand has given ris,e to a 
great diversity of opinion amongst work- 
ers themselves. 

42. To a considerable extent in the 
past labour has been regarded as a com- 
modity to be bought and sold in the open 
market, the price to be paid being de- 



termined by the supply and demand. We 
believe that labour should no longer be 
so regarded, but that greater recogni- 
tion should be given to human rights 
and human aspirations, and that the 
chief consideration in industry should 
be the health, happiness and prosperity 
of the workers and service to the com- 
munity. 

43. The first clause of the LajDOur 
Declaration in the Peace Treaty states 
that "labour should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or as an article 
of commerce." That we believe to be 
the basic principle on which the dealings 
between the employer and the employee 
should be established ; and if it is freely 
and frankly acknowledged by employers, 
and acted upon in good faith, we believe 
it will go a long way to improve the re- 
lations between them. 

44. Without any extraordinary up- 
heaval, policies may be adopted which 
will ensure to the worker a fairer reward 
for his toil, and a living wage, and insure 
him against want during temporary pe- 
riods of enforced idleness because of un- 
employment, sickness or invalidity, and 
during old age. 

45. As a means of improving the rela- 
tions between themselves and their em- 
ployees, many employers have put into 
practice different profit-sharing plans. 
It would not be correct to say that these 
profit-sharing plans have escaped criti- 
cism, but witnesses engaged as workers 
in industries where these plans are in 
operation agreed that they had promoted 
harmony in industry. In order that they 
may succeed it is essential that the recip- 
ients should be put in possession of the 
information necessary to enable them to 
judge whether they were getting a speci- 
fied share of profits or a mere dole. 

46. In several of the Provinces of 
Canada the absence of a, minimum wage 
law, particularly for women and girls, 
was mentioned as a serious cause of dis- 
satisfaction. In four Provinces — Mani- 
toba, British Columbia, Saskatchewau 
and Quebec — there is such a law ad- 
ministered by a Minimum Wage Board, 
by which the minimum rate to be paid is 
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fixed from time to time. "We believe that 
such a law should be enacted in all the 
Provinces, and should cover not only- 
women and girls but unskilled labourers 
as well. 

Hours of Labour. 

47. "We found at the great majority 
of places visited a demand by the work- 
ers for a shorter working day, based on 
their desires for more leisure and en- 
ergy to devote to ^the things of life other 
than work, and a general approval by 
the employers in regard to this. 

48. Many opinions were expressed by 
workers on this proposition. The most 
common request was for an eight-hour 
day with the Saturday half -holiday, 
where already established, and its fur- 
ther extension wherever possible, thus 
m.aking the 44-hour week. 

49. Approval by the employers was 
generally coupled with statements of 
difficulties with which they were faced. 
These were: 

(1) The necessity for the utilization 
of all possible daylight where in- 
dustry is subject to climatic con- 
ditions and must be carried on 
during a limited season. Exam- 
ples of these were farming, fish- 
ing, logging, etc. 

(2) The disadvantage of a section of 
an industry working shorter hours 
in competition with other sections 
of the same industry within Can- 
ada working longer hours. 

(3) The fear of the inability of Cana- 
dian industry, with its small home 
market^ to meet the competition 
in foreign markets if the condi- 
tions in Canada were advanced 
too far. ahead of countries manu- 
facturing similar products. 

50. A shorter day is most needed in 
industries that are fatiguing, monoto- 
nous, or under trying conditions, such 
as heat, dust, cramped position, etc. 

51. The number of hours worked 
should not be fixed by the ability to 
work them without undue fatigue, but 



should be based scientifically upon the 
demands of industry. 

52. In many industries in Canada the 
eight-hour day has already been adopt- 
ed, and it. has been recognized by 'the 
Peace Treaty. "We recommend that it 
be established by law throughout Can- 
ada, with due regard for the above con- 
sideration. Such legislation should pro- 
vide for a weekly rest of at least ti^fenty-. 
four hours which shoul(I"inelude Sun- 
day whenever practicable. 

53. "Where a shorter day is now work- 
ed the enactment of such legislatirai 
should in no way interfere with such 
practice or with its extension. 

Denial op Eight to Organize. 

54. Employers may be divided into 
three classes — (1) those who deny the 
rifjht of their employees to organize and 
who actively take steps to prevent such 
organizatiop.s ; (2) those who, while not 
denying that right of their employees 
to organize, refuse to recognize organiza- 
tion among their employees, and persist 
in dealing with them as individuals, or 
as committees of employees, without re- 
gard to their affiliation with the organi- 
zation; and (3) those who not only ad- 
mit the right to their employees to or- 
ganize, but recognize and bargain with 
the organization on behalf of their em- 
ployees. 

55. There are not many employers in 
Canada who belong to the first class, 
but there are a very large number who 
belong to the second class. The employ- 
ers who openly object to their employees 
organizing are not many, but, rightly or 
wrongly, the workers believe that num- 
bers of employers who openly declare 
their willingness that their employees 
should organize, covertly interpose ob- 
stacles in the way of their doing so, and 
that employees who are active in or- 
ganizing their fellows into Trade Unions 
are got rid of, or penalized in some other 
way. To the third class belofig the great 
railway, telegraph and mining com- 
panies and many building trades. Out- 
side of these, the employers of labour 
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who recognize and deal with organized 
■ labour as such are in the minority. 

56. The Government of Canada, by 
Order-in-Couneil passed in July, 1918, 
make a declaration of policy with re- 
spect to organizing. One clause of this 
Order-in-Couneil provided that "All 
■employees have a right to organize in 
Trade Unions, and this right shall not 
'be denied or interfered with in any 
manner whatsoever, and through their 
<;hosen representatives they should be 
permitted and encouraged to negotiate 
•with employers concerning working con- 
ditions, rates of pay, and other griev- 
ances." 

57. On the whole we believe the day 
has passed when any employer should 
deny his employees the right to organ- 
ize. Employers claim that right for 
themselves and it is not denied by the 
•workers. There seems to be no reason 
•why the employer should deny like 
rights to those who are employed by 
him. 

58. We believe the frank acknowledg- 
ment of this right by employers will 
remove one of the most serious causes 
•of unrest. The employers gain nothing 
by their opposition because, notwith- 
standing much opposition, their em- 
ployees do organize, and the refusal but 
creates in their mind a rankling sense 
•of injustice. 

59. Not only should employees be ac- 
corded the right of organizing, but the 
prudent employer will recognize such 
organization, and will deal with the duly 
accredited representatives thereof in all 
matters relating to the interests of the 
employees, when it is sufficiently estab- 
lished to be faifly representative of 
them all. 

60. The right to organize would be 
more fully recognized, we believe, if the 
distrust and lack of confidence at present 
existing could be removed. One pro- 
nounced cause of this lack of confidence 
is the number of cases in which it was 
claimed that trade agreements entered 
into have not been faithfully observed. 
Allegations of lack of observance were 
made by both employer and employee. 



)V (i cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
in some sections representatives of local 
trades unions have advocated extreme 
measures. The selection of such men and 
the advocacy of these measures, we were 
led to believe, was the logical outcome 
made by both employer and employee, 
of unjustifiable opposition by some em- 
ployers. The adoption of the principle 
of the sympathetic strike has arisen from 
the refusal of groups of employers to 
grant the claim of the organized work- 
ers. These factors have been assigned 
as the chief causes of the non-observance 
of contracts entered into by the workers 
in numerous cases, especially in western 
Canada. This policy is not recognized 
by the international trades unions who 
believe in the due observance of agree- 
ments entered into by themselves or on 
their behalf. It cannot be denied that 
trades unions generally have brought 
many solid advantages to workers, in the 
form of increased wages, shorter hours 
and improved conditions. 

61. When the employers engaged in 
one line of industry are organized and 
their respective employees are also form- 
ed into a central organization, a bargain 
between the two groups would have the 
advantage, from the point of view of 
competition, of equalizing wages, hours 
and other conditions affecting costs. 

ColIjEctive Bargaining. 

62. Collective bargaining is a term 
which implies the right of workers to 
group themselves together for the pur- 
pose of selling their labour power col- 
lectively to their employer instead of 
making individual agreements. It is 
sometimes carried on by an employer 
and a committee of his employees. To 
make this effective on the side of the 
workers, men have organized themselves 
into Trade Unions, and many of those 
am aerfin federated irto central coun- 
cils such as the Building Trades 
Council, BTetal Trades Council, etc. 
Employers in a like manner sometimes 
control one factory, sometimes a chain 
of factories, and in some instances have 
organized into larger associations of the 
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industry to which they particularly be- 
long. These associations have again in 
some instances become part of federa- 
tions such as the National Association 
of Building Contractors and Supply 
Men, with local branches in many of the 
larger cities, and many other similar 
groups. 

63. These several forms of organiza- 
tion have led to much confusion in the 
application of the term "collective bar- 
gaining." In its simplest form collec- 
tive bargaining is the negotiating for, 
and the reaching of, an agreement be- 
tween some employer and some particu- 
lar groups of employees, through their 
respective craft unions. With the growth 
of larger industrial establishments, and 
the absorption of the individual em- 
ployer in many cases by the larger cor- 
porations employing many classes of 
labour, the attempt to reach suitable 
. agreements by each grade of labour 
separately led to continual stoppages of 
work. For example, where a building 
contractor, employing some nineteen 
different classes of tradesmen, all or- 
ganized into separate trade unions, ne- 
gotiated separately with each union, too 
great a proportion of time was taken up 
in negotiating these nineteen separate 
agreements, and the failure to reach an 
agreement with any one of them gener- 
ally resulted in the complete tie-up of 
the entire work for the time being. In 
such cases it has been found muiually 
satisfactory for the employees merely 
to combine their demands and present 
them through the medium of a building 
trade federation to the employer, and in 
this way settle at one time the conditions 
for the entire industry. It does some- 
times happen under this system that an- 
other employer doing say, only carpenter 
and brick work might not be interested 
in the parts of the schedules relating to 
the other seventeen building trades ; and 
it might also happen that the final pre- 
sentation of this combined schedule was 
made by a small co™.mittee of the feder- 
ated body on which the carpenters and 
bricklayers might not be represented. 
This has been given by some employers 



as a reason for refusing to meet such a 
committee. "We see no reason for this 
attitude, because if any one suffered by 
not being directly represented it would 
be the worker himself, and not the em- 
ployer. Many Trade Unions keep in 
their employment trained men for the- 
purpose of negotiating their different 
schedules. The employer has the right 
to select any representative or bring in 
any assistance that he may desire in car- 
rying on the negotiations, and there is 
no logical reason why the employees 
should be denied a like right. 

64. In the ease of partly organized 
industries due recognition should be 
given to employees' organizations where 
they exist, in accordance with the declar- 
ation of the Dominion Government Or- 
der-in-Council of July, 1918, quoted un- 
der the preceding title. At the same 
time the employer is justified in knowing 
that the schedule presented is put be- 
fore him with the concurrence of a fair 
proportion of his employees. Whether 
it is put before him directly by a com- 
mittee of his employees, by a direct 
representative of the Trade Unions to 
whitjh they may belong, or through the 
Committee of a Federation of Trade 
Unions to which their particular union 
may belong, should not be made an issue. 

65. Collective bargaining is the nego- 
tiation of agreements between employers 
or groups of- employers, and employees 
or groups of employees, through the rep- 
resentatives chosen by the respective 
parties themselves. 

66. Entering into agreements and bar- 
gaining collectively with Trade Unions 
does not mean recognition of the ' ' Close. 
Shop ' ' unless the agreement so provides. 
Numerous cases came uhder our observa- 
tion where this method of collective bar- 
gaining was carried on where both Union 
and non-Union men were employed. 

Lack of Confidence in Constituted 
Government. 

67. The complaint was made at sev- 
eral- places that legislation enacted at 
the request and for the benefit of la- 
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hour Avas not adequately enforced. Nor 
was the rise in the cost of commodities 
controlled in the manner that they be- 
lieved it was possible for the Govern- 
ment to control it. The belief appears 
to be entertained that the Governments, 
both Local and Federal, are largely con- 
trolled by the financial interests, and 
that their influence was manifest not 
only in legislation but in the executive 
action of the several governments. As 
evidence of this they pointed to the 
large profits which, according to the 
public press, were made by corporations 
dealing in foodstuffs and other, neces- 
sary commodities, excessive rents, etc. 
TheSe considerations, it was alleged, had 
shaken the faith of the working classes 
in Governments as at present consti- 
tuted. 

68. The remedy suggested was a sys- 
tem of election by which the worker 
could secure better representation in 
Parliament. The means suggested for 
bringing this about was the adoption 
of a system of proportional representa-' 
tion from grouped constituencies. We 
understand this system has been in 
operation for several years in Belgium 
and Sweden, and we believe the pro- 
posal is well worth serious study by a 
committee of Parliament. 

Insufficient and Pooe Housing. 

69. Another cause of unrest which 
we met with at practically every place 
we visited was the scarcity of houses 
and the poor quality of some of those 
which did exist. In nothing has prx)duc- 
tion more signally fallen off during the 
four years of war than in the building 
of dwelling houses. The existing con- 
dition for the worker is not only the 
absence of sufficient housing accommo- 
dation, but the inadequacy of those that 
are in existence. Poor sanitary condi- 
tions and insufficient rooms are the chief 
complaints. The high price of building 
land and of building material have 
made it impossible for the worker to 
provide himself with a home, and some 
means should be adopted, with as little 



delay as possible, to remedy this de- 
fect. 

Restriction upon the Freedom op 
Speech. 

70. The restrictions placed upon free- 
dom of speech and the liberty of the 
press, and the denial of the right to read 
such literature as any portion of the 
public demanded, was given as one of 
the principal causes of the present in- 
dustrial unrest. We have no comment 
to make upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment in this respect. During the war it 
was necessary in the interests of the 
whole country and of the Empire that 
individual liberty should in many direc- 
tions be restrained, but we believe that 
restrictions should not be iraposed upon 
either the freedom of speech or the free- 
dom of the press unless such restrictions 
are urgently demanded in the interest, 
of the peace of the whole community. 
We recognize that no person has a right 
to do anything that is liable to incite the 
people to commit unlawful acts. A line 
must be drawn between liberty and li- 
cense, but care must be taken to avoid 
creating the impression that the res- 
traints imposed upon the freedom of 
speech or the liberty of the press, are 
intended to prevent criticism of legis- 
lative or governmental action. 

Ostentatious Display of Wealth and 

Lack op Equal Educational 

Facilities. 

71. Ostentatious display of wealth by 
those who can afford it, and the lack of 
equal educational opportunities for the 
rich and the poor, were also spoken of. 

72. Schools and colleges are at present 
open to the children of the employer and 
the employee alike ; but the crux of the 
complaint is that generally the income 
of the wage earner is not such as to 
enable him to afford them the means 
of attaining a higher education. The 
change desired is one which will give the 
child of the poorest paid worker the 
opportunity of reaching the highest edu- 
cational institution. 
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Shop Committees and Industrial 
Councils' 

73. There is urgent necessity for 
greater co-operation between employer 
and employed. The great obstacle to 
such co-operation is the suspicion and 
distrust with which in majiy cases each 
regards the other. 

74. It is only fair to say that in many 
cases the relations between particular 
employers and their employees were 
found to be harmonious. In all such 
cases the guiding principle was a frank 
recognition by each of the rights of the 
others. At present the worker has little 
or no knowledge of the diflculties which 
beset his employer, the cost of raw ma- 
terial, the working expenses, the com- 
petition which he has to meet, the risks 
of his capital, and the margin of profit 
which he receives; and the employer is 
equally ignorant of the employee's 
difficulties and viewpoint. This ignor- 
ance gives rise to disputes as to rates o'f 
pay, hours of labour, and the hundred 
and one questions which could be large- 
ly solved if each side understood what 
the other had to contend with. As a 
means of eliminating that suspicion and 
distrust and "for securing a permanent 
improvement" in their relations and in 
the conditions of the worker, several 
forms of Joint Works Committees or 
Joint Industrial Councils have been 
adopted and are now in use in England, 
Canada, Australia, the United States 
and elsewhere. 

75. There are three types of Joint 
Industrial Councils now in operation: 

(a) the Whitley Works Committees 
and Industrial Councils, in oper- 
ation in Great Britain; 

(b) what is generally known as the 
Colorado. Plan, in operation in 
some parts of the United States 
and Canada; and 

(c) Industrial Democracy, as put into 
effect by John Leiteh in a num- 
ber of factories in the United 
States. 

76. The Whitley Eeport, which re- 



sulted in the formation of many Shop 
Committees and Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils in England, recommends the forma- 
tion for each national industry of three 
classes of organization: (1) A National 
Joint Council; (2) District Joint Coun- 
cils, and (3) Works Committees. The 
National and District Councils are com- 
posed df equal numbers of representa- 
tives of employers and employed. The 
representation on Works Committees 
need not be equally divided as decisions 
must be arrived at by agreement be- 
tween the two parties. 

77. All Councils are formed volun- 
tarily by employers and workpeople in 
each industry. As a preliminary to 
their complete formation there must be 
organization both by the employers and 
the employees in the particular indus- 
try as the Councils are composed of rep- 
resentatives nominated by the Employ- 
ers' Association and the Trade Unions 
concerned. Under this plan each Coun- 
cil arranges its own functions, machin- 
ery and methods of working. 

78. Concerning the respective func- 
tions of District and National Councils 
and Works Committees, the Third Sup- 
plementary Report of the Whitley Com- 
mittee says: "In every industry there 
are certain questions, such as rates of 
wages and hours of work, which should 
be settled by district or national agree- 
ment, and with any matter so settled 
no Works Committee should be allowed 
to interfere; but there are also many 
questions closely affecting daily life and 
comfort in, and the success of, the busi- 
ness,_ and affecting in no small degree 
efficiency of working, which are peculiar 
to the individual workshop or factory. 
The purpose of Works Committees is to 
establish and maintain a system of co- 
operation in all these workshop mat- 
ters." 

79. One of the basic principles in the 
establishing of Industrial Councils un- 
der the Whitley plan is to avoid con- 
fliction with either Government or 
Trades Union machinery in existence 
for the adjustment of matters of wages, 
hours, etc., and in paragraph 14 of the 
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First Interim report it is carefully 
stated that it is of the "highest im- 
portance" . . . "to secure the support 
of the Trades Unions and Employers' 
Associations concerned. The Council's 
designs should be a matter for agree- 
ment between these organizations"; 
also "The District Councils should be 
created or developed out of existing ma- 
chinery for negotiation in the various 
trades." 

80. In the City of Toronto a Joint 
Council, which closely resembles the Dis- 
trict Joint Council under the Whitley 
plan, has been formed and is in actual 
operation in the building trades, and 
similar Councils are projected for these 
trades in the City of Ottawa and the 
City df Montreal. There is also in exist- 
ence a Works Committee in the Cough- 
Ian Shipyards at Vancouver, and the 
formation of Councils in other indus- 
tries is under consideration. 

81. What is known as the Colorado 
Plan with modification has been adopt- 
ed in the American Sash and Door Com- 
pany of Kansas City ; the Andover Steel 
and Iron Company; the Cambria Steel 
Company; the Bethlehem Steel Ship- 
building Corporation; the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, and others in 
the United States, and in Canada the 
Imperial Oil Company; the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; the Massey- 
Harris Company, the Vancouver Dairy 
Company and several others. Under 
this plan Joint Committees composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of 
workers and of the Company are form- 
ed. The representatives of the workers 
are elected by secret ballot in propor- 
tion to their numbers and no distinction 
is made between union and non-union 
men. In this respect they differ from 
the Whitley plan where organization is 
a preliminary to the constitution of the 
Council and where representatives are 
nominated and elected from_ the mem- 
bership of the particular Unions. 

82. In the City of Winnipeg one hun- 
dred employers of labour have propos- 
ed a plan for the formation of Joint 
Plant Councils somewhat after the man- 



ner of the Colorado Plan, but including 
the formation of Provincial Joint Coun- 
cils and Dominion Joint Council. 

^^ 83. The Leitch plan, which he calls 
"Industrial Democracy," is in opera- 
tion in more than twenty plants and is 
based upon the Constitution of the 
United States. The complete organiza- 
tion consists of a Cabinet, a Senate, and 
a House of Representatives. The Cabi- 
net consists of the executive ofSeers of 
-the Company and is primarily an execu- 
tive body with veto powers. The Senate 
is elected and made up of under execu- 
tives, departmental heads and foremen. 
The House of Representatives is elected 
by secret ballot by the whole body of 
workers. The working of this plan is 
fully described by Mr. Leitch in his 
book entitled "Man to Man" (B. C. 
Forbes & Co., New York). The busi- 
ness policy set before the workers is 
justice, economy, co-operation and ser- 
vice, and they benefit financially by re- 
ceiving fifty per cent of the savings on 
the cost of production. 

84. In tM case of both the Imperial 
Oil and the International Harvester 
plans, both management and some em- 
ployees expressed their entire satisfac- 
tion, and their confident belief that the 
plan would work harmoniously and well 
and had brought about a great improve- 
ment in the relations between employer 
and employed. Other employees of the 
Oil Company and organized labour ex- 
pressed disapproval because of the be- 
lief that the adoption of a Council was 
a scheme to get rid of the labour unions. 
By others a suspicion was expressed that 
the employer had some ulterior motive, 
not in the interests of labour. 

85. In order to allay suspicion the 
employers should not prepare a plan of 
Joint Coucils and submit it in a com- 
pleted form to the employees to be ac- 
cepted or rejected. Employees should 
be invited to co-operate with the em- 
ployer in formulating the plan. It would 
thus be the joint product of both, and 
would consequently be received by the 
employees without the suspicion that so 
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often attaehes to something which ema- 
nates from the employer alone. 

86. In none of the plans in operation 
in Canada is there provision for the re- 
call of any representative of the em- 
ployees whose conduct as a member of 
the Council has proved unsatisfactory to 
those by whom he was elected. Provision 
should be made, we think, for the right 

.to recall and new election. 

87. Adequate provision should be 
made for meetings of employees at which 
the members of the Council can explain 
proposals that have been brought before 
it and obtain the views of the workers 
generally thereon. Means should be 
provided for publishing the results of 
Council meetings, in some convenient 
form for the information of the em- 
ployees generally. 

88. Provision should be made for the 
possibility of a dead-lock arising in the 
Council, and means by which the dead- 
lock could be broken, either by the selec- 
tion of some independent arbitrator, or 
by some other means. 

89. Representatives should be pro- 
tected against discharge or any other 
penalty unless approved by d. majority 
of the workers' representatives on the 
Council. 

90. It also should be made clear that 
the organization of the Council was not 
intended to supplant trade unions and 
that no impediment would be placed in 
the way of the workers forming or join- 
ing a Union if they choose to do so. 

91. Where there is a Trade Union or 
Unions, the representatives of the em- 
ployees on the Council should be select- 
ed by the Union Organizations if it is 
the desire of the workers to do so ; other- 
wise the Council should be elected from 
the employees in any manner they may 
select. 

92. In a general sense we think Joint 
Industrial Councils or "Works Commit- 
tees should consist of a number of em- 
ployees elected in one of the manners 
suggested, and a number not in excess 
of that number of the executive appoint- 
ed by the management. There should 



be a stated time for meeting, not less 
frequently than once a month. It is 
not possible nor is it desirable to suggest 
any hard and fast rule as to how such 
Councils should be constituted, or what 
their functions should be. These are 
matters which ought to be worked out 
with the employers and employees in 
collaboration. 

93. The Whitley plan provides for' 
the establishment of District and Na- 
tional Councils in addition to Plant 
Councils, otherwise called Works Com- 
mittees. It seems probable that District 
Councils having jurisdiction over indus- 
tries of a like character operating in a 
given area, or even National Councils, 
may be required for the purpose of 
securing uniformity, etc., but it would 
be unwise to attempt at the beginning 
an organization of too elaborate a char- 
acter. The establishment of such Dis- 
trict or National Councils will naturally 
evolve when the necessity arises. Where 
more than one form of Council in the- 
same industry is established care should 
be taken to carefully delimit their re- 
spective functions to prevent overlap- 
ping and friction. 

94. We suggest the following as proper 
subjects to be dealt with by such Coim- 
eils : — 

(1) Wage rates; 

(2) Hours of labour; 

(3) Conditions surrounding the work- 
er in the plant, such as, safety, 
ventilation, light, sanitation, pro- 
vision for meals, dressing rooms, 
shelter, etc. ; 

(4) Child and woman labour ; 

(5) Questions of discipline and con- 
duet as between management and 
workpeople ; 

(6) Conditions surrounding the work- 
er outside the plant, such as edu- 
cation, amusement, recreation, 
health, housing, apprenticeship or 
special training, libraries, etc. 

(7) Improvement in the plant or pro- 
cess to improve quality, increase . 
production, decrease waste, etc.. 
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and the reward of those who think 
out and suggest such improve- 
ments. ^ 

95. The authority and scope of the 
Council would grow with experience. 
The worker would m this way be given 
an increasing share in the control and 
responsibility without unduly interfer- 
ing with the necessary functions of man- 
agement. 

96. The essential feature of all the 
proposals is that the human factor in in- 
dustry is to be regarded as of first im- 
portance. They aim at improving the 
standard of comfort of the worker by 
securing a greater measure of close co- 
operation between him and his employer ; 
of eliminating distrust and suspicion by 
full discussion of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances pertaining to the industry. 
They tend to bring the employee and the 
employer closer together, and give each 
a better understanding of the difficul- 
ties which beset the other; give the 
worker a greater sense of responsibility 
by giving him a greater voice in the 
government of the industry, and thus 
bring about a permanent improvement 
in their relations. 

97. The general principle of Indus- 
trial Councils can with advantage be 
adopted in Canada, but we doubt 
whether any particular plan now in oper- 
ation could be applied in its entirety. 
Our. great area, sparse population, diver- 
sified climate and manufacturing condi- 
tions make it undesirable to attempt the 
fully developed machinery of any of 
■ these plans at the beginning. A com- 
mencement should be made with Joint 
Plant Councils, and the more extensive 
organization of District and National 
Councils evolved therefrom as their 
necessity and practicability become ap- 
parent. 

98. Every Council, or by whatever 
name it may be known, must be the re- 
sult of the unfettered choice of both the 
employees and the employer concerned. 
Any attempt to force a definite plan 
upon either would be foredoomed to fail- 
ure. Some machinery should, however, 



be established to take the initiative and 
bring the parties together. 

99. We therefore recommend that the 
Government should interest itself in the 
development of these Councils, and that 
a bureau should be established under the 
Minister of LaBour which would com- 
pile all available statistics on this sub- 
ject, undertake publication of develop- 
ments in this and other countries, main- 
tain officers who would be availalile to 
give assistance and act as liaison Officer 
between employer and workers where 
desire is expressed to create such Coun- 
cils, and render such other assistance as 
may be required. 

100. In those industries where the 
number of employees are few, and the 
employer is constantly in close touch 
with his men, the necessity for any form 
of Council is not felt. In others a sys- 
tem of shop committees has long been 
in operation with satisfactory results. 
Where a system has grown up which is 
agreeable to both parties, and under 
which harmonious relations have been 
maintained, it would be unwise to en- 
deavour to substitute any other machin- 
ery. It is only where no such machinery 
is in operation or where there appears 
to be need of a change, that the estab- 
lishment of Industrial Councils is rec- 
ommended. 

101. We are under no illusions as to 
Industrial Councils constituting a uni- 
versal panacea for all industrial troubles. 
Their usefulness will depend upon the 
spirit with which they are adopted. We 
believe, however, that nothing but good 
can possibly result from their establish- 
ment in all industries, where a considei*- 
able number of workpeople are em- 
ployed. 

102. The coal operators of the Pro- 
vince of Alberta have suggested as a 
means of preserving harmony in their 
own particular industry the establish- 
ment of a permanent court consisting 
of one representative nominated by the 
workers, one by the association, and a 
Chairman selected by these two, or ap- 
pointed by the Government, to which 
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all questions of dispute could be referred 
for speedy settlement. The operators 
were prompted to make the suggestion 
by their experience of the Fuel Con- 
troller during the past few years. There 
are a large number of coal mines being 
operated in that Province, many of them 
small and unimportant. For this reason 
the plan suggested by these operators 
may be better suited to the conditions 
prevailing there than the establishment 
of Industrial Councils. 

Classification op Industeies and 
Organizations. 

103. Owing to the limited time at 
their disposal, your Commissioners 
found it impossible to fully comply with 
the terms of the Commission requiring 
them to make a survey and classifica- 
tion of existing Canadian industries. 

104. "We found that the employers 
had several forms of association, nota- 
bly the Employers' Association, with 
local branches and Industrial Sections 
in the important urban centres ; the 
Manufacturers' Association, similarly 
grouped employers; also there were 
many local Builders' Exchanges, and 
in process of formation a National Body 
of Builders' Supply-men and Contrac- 
tors, with head office at Montreal. Em- 
ployers in the Mining, Metal, Lumber 
and other trades also had their asso- 
ciations, but with few exceptions we 
were told they were not for the purpose 
of arranging or controlling hours, wages 
or general works conditions. They 
might, however, where they do not do 
so, be able to extend their powers to 
enable them to become representative of 
Industrial Councils. 

105. The Workers' Organiations are 
more numerous and varied than those 
of the employers. Some trades had local, 
district and provincial councils, with 
afSliation to International Union, nota- 
bly the Machinists, Carpenters, Shoe 
"Workers, Bricklayers, Electrical "Work- 
ers, Printers, etc. These are again fed- 
erated with closely allied crafts as in 
the ease of the Building Trades Coun- 



cils, Allied Printing Trades Councils, 
Federated Shop Trades, Canal Trades 
Federation, Marine Trades Federation, 
Metal Trades Councils, etc. In one case, 
the Eailway Shop Trades, they are com- 
bined into a Federation covering the 
entire Dominion. The Marine Trades 
have consolidated to the extent of 
having two Semi-National Federations, 
whilst other trades are confined to much 
more restricted areas. 

106, Some workers are also organized 
into independent and non-international 
Unions, particularly in the Province of 
Quebec, one at least of which is incor- 
porated, namely "L 'Union Nationale 
des Ouvriers de la Riye-Sud." (Na- 
tional Union of Workers of the South 
Shore.) 

Conference Suggested". 

107. If it is finally decided that the 
enactment of aiiy legislation necessary 
to give effect to our recommendations 
is not within the competence of the Par- 
liament of Canada, we suggest that in 
order, if possible, to secure concerted 
action on the part of the different Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, a conference should 
be held in the near future in the City 
of Ottawa. To this conference we sug- 
gest that the Premiers, or other mem- 
bers of the Governments of each Prov- 
ince, together with representative la- 
bour raen and representative employers, 
be invited for the purpose of consider- 
ing the whole question, and, if possible, 
arriving at a unanimous decision. We 
believe it is in the interest of harmony 
that concerted action along this line 
should be taken, and we know of no 
better means of bringing about unanim- 
ity. At such conference the question of 
unifying and co-ordinating the existing 
legislation bearing on the relations be- 
tween employer and employees, now in 
force in the several Provinces and in the 
Dominion, might be carefully considered 
and reviewed. 

Summary. 

For convenient reference we list be- 
low our conclusions: 
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We recommend that legislation be 
enacted to provide for: 

(a) Fixing of a minimum wage, spec- 
ially for women, girls, and un- 
skilled labmir. (Par. 46.) 

(b) Maximum work day of 8 hours 
and weekly rest of not less than 
24 hours. (Par. 52.) 

We recommend immediate enquiry by 
expert boards into the following sub- 
jects, with a view to early legislation : 

(a) State insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness, invalidity and 
old age. (Par. 36.) ' 

(b) Proportional representation. (Par. 
68.) 

We recommend that suitable action be 
taken by the Government to : * 

(a) Regulate public works. to relieve 
■ unemployment. (Par. 31.) 

(b) Help the building of workers' 
homes. (Par. 69.) 

(c) Establish a bureau for promoting 
Industrial Councils. (Par. 99.) 

(d) Restore fullest liberty of freedom 
of speech and press. (Par. 70.) 

Other general recommendations are : 

(a) Right to organize. Recognition 
of Unions. - (Par. 59.) 

(b) Pavment of a living wage. (Par. 
44.) 

(e) Collective bargaining. (Par: 65.) 

(d) Extension of equal opportunities 
in education. (Par. 72.) 

(e) Steps towards pstablishment o£ 
Joint Plant and Industrial Coun- 
cils. (Pars. 85 and 98.) 

(f) That the findings of the Com- 
mission be put into effect in all 
work controlled by the Govern- 
ment where the principles of 
democratic management can be 
applied. 

We believe that great good wOuld 
result from the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Evidence and our Report 
now submitted. The Evidence should 
be divided into convenient volumes, as 
follows : 

, 1. — British Columbia. 
2. — Prairie Provinces, 



3, 4 . — Ontario. 
5. — Maritime Provinces. 
6. — Quebec. 
A sufficient number of copies should 
be available to furnish to all organiza 
tions and interested individuals who 
may make application for same. 

In conclusion, your Commissioners 
desire to say that they have had a unique 
opportunity of observing the manu- 
facturing, mining and agricultural re- 
sources of this country. They were im- 
pressed by the variety, magnitude and 
character of many of the manufacturing 
and industrial plants visited, and by the 
enterprise displayed in their operation. 
What is required to make the Dominion 
great and prosperous and its population 
contented and happy is a spirit of co- 
operation on fair and equitable lines 
amongst all classes. We have suggested 
a means by which co-operation may be 
promoted ; but the worker is looking for- 
ward to a changed condition of life and 
a new status in industry, and we must 
be prepared to meet the changing condi- 
tions as they arise, in the same spirit of 
co-operation and good will. 

The nations of the world by the Peace 
Treaty have adopted principles which 
until now were but ideals. As Canada 
is just entering the stage of greatest 
development we have an opportunity 
unique among the nations for growth in 
harmony with those new principles. 

We desire to express our acknowledg- 
ments to all who assisted by furnishing 
us with books, pamphlets and documents 
bearing on the subjects under inquiry; 
also to the mayors of the several cities 
and towns visited for the use of. the 
council chambers for our meetings. 

All of which, together with the evi- 
dence, is respectfully submitted this 
28th day of June, A.D. 1919. 
(Signed) 

T. G. Mathers, Chairman. 

Cael Rioedon, 

Chas. R. Haeeison, 

Tom Moore, 

John W. Bruce. 
Thos. Bkngough, 

Secretary, 
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Report of Commissioners White and Pauze 



To His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council, 

Ottawa. 
Sir, 

Your Order-in-Council, P. C. 670, 
dated April 4tli, 1919, referring to the 
formation of this Commission, makes 
the following request : 

1. To consider and make suggestions 
for securing a permanent improve- 
ment in the relations between em- 
ployers and employees. 

2. To recommend means for en- 
suring that industrial conditions aff-eet- 
ing relations between employers and 
employees shall be reviewed from 
time to time by those concerned, with 
a view to improving conditions-in the 
future. 

For the above purposes the Com- 
mission shall: 

1. Make a survey and classification 
of existing Canadian industries. 

2. Obtain information as to the 
character and extent of organization 
already existing among bodies of em- 
ployers and employees respectively. 

3. Investigate available data as to 
the progress made by established 
joint industrial councils in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
In compliance with this request your 

Commission left Montreal on the eve- 
ning of April 20th and, since that date, 
have held meetings throughout Canada, 
covering, practically, the whole in- 
dustrial territory of the Dominion, as 
far as Edmonton in the north, Victoria 
in the west, Sarnia in the south, Sydney 
and" Halifax in the east. 

(1) In making a "Survey and Classi- 
fication of existing Canadian Industries" 
it was found that a great variety of 
industries exist in Canada, but owing to 
the extent of the geological domain, the 
difference in climate and other features, 
these industries are carried on under 
quite different conditions, which would 
make legislation affecting labour in- 
tended to apply to the whole Dominion, 
difficult, if not almost impossible. 

In all parts of Canada there are 



seasonable occupations, such as lumber- 
ing, fishing, fruit and fish canning ; and 
in some parts of the Prairie Provinces,, 
agriculture. These industries are carried 
on for a few months in the year only, and 
it is necessary for those engaged in them 
to follow some other than their regular 
vocation for the balance of the year, if 
they wish to be fully occupied. This 
applies to building trades in many parts 
of Canada where our climate makes it 
impracticable to carry on building 
operations during certain seasons of 
the year. These conditions, necessarily, 
create a certain amount of unemploy-. 
ment ; and the argument advanced where 
such conditions maintain, is that the 
rate of wa'ges paid should be higher on 
account of the short season that em- 
ployment is afforded, than where the 
same occupation is not seasonable but 
steady, as is the case in other districts. 

The variety and extent of industries 
in Canada has been a matter of surprise 
to your Commissioners, and it is with 
satisfaction that we note many of these 
industries are of new creation during 
the last few years, while many others 
have enlarged their plants to fill the 
demand for their goods. 

We found demobilization of the army 
in Canada has created very little in- 
dustrial disturbance. Where returned 
men were willing to resume their former 
occupations, employers as a rule had 
reinstated them* giving them the ad- 
vantage of any increase in wages, or 
advance in position they may have lost 
owing to their absence on service. 

A number of returned soldiers have 
elected to take their discharge at 
certain centres owing to the attraction 
of climate or other local reasons; this 
has created some embarrassment, as 
there is a larger number of discharged 
men at, for example, Victoria and 
Vancouver, than would properly belong 
to these cities. 

A number of Imperial soldiers who 
did not serve with the Canadian corps 
have, we understand, recently come to 
these cities, but gSnterally speaking they 
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were all being satisfactorily taken care 
of. Although there are numbers of 
unemployed soldiers in all centres this 
was not considered by the citizens to 
be a matter of alarm as owing to the 
changed conditions under which these 
men have lived during the war, they 
were not_ expected to immediately re- 
sume their former occupations or new 
occupations. This condition appeared 
to be fully appreciated by local com- 
munities generally and no adverse 
criticism was made upon it, the opinion 
being that all such cases would grad- 
ually get back to satisfactory occupa- 
tions within a short time. 

We are pleased to report that the 
behaviour of the returned soldier, indi- 
vidually or as a class, has not been a 
cause of complaint before this Com- 
mission. 

(2) With regard to the "character and 
extent of organization now existing 
among employers and employees ' ' : there 
does not appear to be organization of 
employers on the same lines as the 
organization of employees. A number of 
organizations exist among employers 
but generally these organizations are 
Ifor the purpose of selling or the inter- 
change of views with regard to general 
matters affecting the welfare of their 
plants. From evidence given before this 
Commission, and as far as we could 
learn from enquiry, employers had no 
organizations for the purpose of en- 
forcing uniform scales of wages or other 
conditions in their plants to offset the 
organizations of employees. If it is the 
intention of the Government to en- 
courage organization of Trades Unions, 
organization of employers should also 
be encouraged that both parties may 
njeet with, at least comparatively speak- 
ing, equal comprehensiveness. The or- 
ganization of employees include differ- 
ent schemes and are not uniform. In 
many large industrial centres through- 
out Canada, especially in the West, 
it was found that organized labour asso- 
ciations are at variance one with the 
other, fighting for control. The largest 
trade organization is that known as 



"The Trades and Labour Council" 
which is affiliated with International 
Trades Unions, with headquarters in 
the United States. The Canadian 
local unions are organized under author- 
ity of these central bodies and appear to 
be the most completely organized unions 
in Canada. Organized labour has made 
an active campaign for membership 
during the last two years, and owing to 
war conditions' this campaign, insofar as 
increasing their membership is con- 
cerned, was successful and has resulted 
in creating a cleavage in their ranks. 
This cleavage has come through the 
organization known as the "One Big 
Union.' Apparently .the older and 
better established unions aimed at in- 
creasing membership and perfecting 
their organizations that they might 
acquire strength to approach the govern- 
ment and obtain by constitutional 
means what they consider will be to 
their advantage. 

With the successful growth of mem- 
bership, many of the new and more 
radical element became restive and 
hoping to secure their ends by more 
rapid means created the new organ- 
ization, with the policy of substituting 
force in the last resort, for constitutional 
means. 

In the Province of Alberta this "One 
Big Union" was in part recruited by 
Austrians and other aliens who, owing 
to the scarcity of labour in the local 
mines and other industries throughout 
this province, had been fully employed 
during the war. These aliens, for their 
own protection, are 100 per cent organ- 
ized, and any organization willing to 
include them in its membership found it 
easy to do so. War conditions created 
such demand for production that when 
highly organized bodies of this character 
made demands upon the operators they 
were obliged to grant them rather than 
have curtailment in production. The 
ambition and programme of this organ- 
ization can be found in a review of what 
has happened in the City of Winnipeg 
during the last five weeks. Although 
there are a jiumber of fairly^ well org^n:- 
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ized unions in the province of Alberta 
and British Columbia and elsewhere, 
they do not in our opinion represent the 
majority of the labour population. A 
great many concerns although not ob- 
jecting to their employees belonging to 
unions or other organizations, refuse to 
deal with or to recognize officially asso- 
ciations of organized labour as such. 

Another class of labour organization 
is found in the district of Quebec where 
"L 'Union Nationale des Ouvriers," in- 
corporated at Ottawa on the 20th 
March, 1918, exists, and, apparently, 
operates to the satisfaction of both 
employers and employees. This organ- 
ization claims a -membership at present 
of from 25,000 to 30,000 workmen. 
One principle of this organization is 
compulsory arbitration; strikes or stop- 
pages of work pending adjustment of 
differences between employers and em- 
ployees become a violation of the rules, 
and machinery is provided for the ad- 
justment of disputes. From the evidence 
given to this Commission we have reason, 
to believe this organization is at present 
equally satisfactory to both the em- 
ployer and employees. This organization 
is, in principle, local, in the sense of 
being Canadian, as against Interna- 
tional Unions, which they do not rec- 
ognize or deal with. 

In several centres, notably in Sarnia 
and Halifax, "Workmen's Councils have 
been established by the Imperial Oil 
Company. Briefly these councils are 
organized as follows: — 

Officers of the company gave the 
employees a general outline of the pro- 
posed scheme, which it is proposed to 
envolve by experience, by announcing 
in the plant at Sarnia, where 1,200 men 
are employed, their desire that the men 
elect from groups of 200 a representative 
to the Council. No nominations were 
made, the choice of their representatives 
being left entirely in the hands of the 
workmen who voted for their candidate 
by ballot. Six representatives of the 
men were thus elected, the Company 
appointing six of their office staff to 
represent the manag'ement and the 



general superintendent or general man- 
ager being chairman. In the composi- 
tion of this council, neither foreman 
nor superintendent, nor those whose 
duty it is to engage or discharge men, 
are eligible for membership, as one of the 
questions which may be dealt with by 
the council is the wrongful discharge or 
laying off of. men. 

In order to secure freedom of debate 
a member of such council cannot be 
discharged during his term of office 
without the consent of the council itself, 
and the meetings of this joint council 
are held in the company's time or during 
working hours when the members draw 
the regular pay of their respective 
positions. The council deals with all 
questions affecting the general welfare of 
the men, such as sanitation and other 
conditions, hours of labour, wages or 
changes in the system of operation ;' and 
the intention of the company in having 
its representatives on the council to 
meet the men, is that where recommend- 
ations are made involving the expendi- 
ture of money, the former are in a 
position to explain to the men why such 
representations cannot in some cases be 
fully carried out, but the company 
practically binds itself that when a 
unanimous recommendation comes from 
the council it will be acted upon. This 
scheme is an honest attempt to bring the 
employer and employees clospr together 
and in our opinion should make for 
harmony and increased efficiency. 

Unfortunately the Trades and Labour 
Council and International Unions ap- 
pear to regard this scheme as unfriendly 
towards their organizations. 

The evidence given by employers 
throughout our investigation urged that 
greater production both in agriculture 
and manufacture is necessary for the 
future prosperity and welfare o'f Canada, 
and although recognizing that the work- 
people are entitled to a larger remun- 
eration for their labour, owing to the 
increased cost of living and other con- 
ditions, they did not concur in the view 
that curtailment of the hours of labour 
wouM bring about this condition. Rep- 
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resentatives of organized labour urged 
that an eight-hour day be granted them 
by legislation ; they also admitted that a 
six-hour day would be their ambition 
in the near future. 

As the practice throughout Canada is 
to make wage agreements on-'a rate per 
hour rather than by day or week, it is 
difficult to appreciate; when employees 
are content and willing to work a longer 
day to earn an increased wage, why 
objection to their so doing should be so 
strenuously made. In many iildustries 
where the work exacts great physical 
effort on the part of the worker, thei'e is 
no doubt the eight-hour, or even a 
shorter day, might be not only fair but 
necessary, but in other industries where 
the condition of labour is not so exact- 
ing there did not appear to be any great 
desire for a shorter day unless a corre- 
sponding increased wage was granted. 

The Trade Unions object to the 
system in force and practice in many 
industries, namely, that of piece-work. 

In some industries it would appear 
this system is not only accepted by, 
and satisfactory to the workpeople, 
but has been so long the custom that 
it has become almost necessary to the 
propfer operation of the factory. In boot 
and shoe industries in Quebec city, one 
of its largest industries, although the 
factories work nominally nine hours, 
owing to the piece-work operations being 
consecutive, that is one piece-worker fur- 
nishing the work to the next in series, 
the piece-worker actually works eight 
hours or less, as the full staff are not all 
working at the same time. Certain 
groups begin the work which is passed 
on to others, but must dry before han- 
dling, and in this way although the 
factory works nine hours, the workers 
are really only occupied for eight 
hours or less. "When piece-work and 
time-work are employed in the same 
factory, usually the piece-worker will 
earn higher wages than those on time 
and the higher wage makes this system 
popular. 

If the piece-work was done away with, 
and the view as expressed by organized 



labour accepted, it would decrease the 
output of these factories. Another ob- 
jection urged by organized labour is to 
the practice prevailing in certain centres 
of giving work to people who do not 
actually perform the work in the factory 
— that is, homework. A notable ex- 
ample of this is found in Kitchener, 
Ontario, and other towns. We are 
advised that little objection, until re- 
cently, has been taken to this practice, 
which we are advised has been a great 
assistance to many people living in 
these centres. Employers maintain their 
action is not for the purpose of obtain- 
ing work at a cheaper rate, but as many 
of their former women employees leave 
their factory occupation to take up 
house-keeping, they are very glad to 
supplement their income by taking work 
to their own homes, which they are 
thoroughly competent to execute, and 
the price paid is the same as that paid 
in the factory. This also is an assistance 
to a class of people whose circumstances 
do not allow them to work in the factory, 
but who are very willing to do such work 
under the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in many places for years. This 
work related to the whitewear, — shirts, 
collars, slippers — and other industries 
where expert sewing is required. 

Care should be taken that where this 
system is practised, rigid inspection of 
the homes where such work is performed 
should be made, and the employer should 
be held responsible for the sanitary and 
other health conditions. 

Speaking broadly, there does not 
appear to be any serious unemployment 
in Canada, although there is a con- 
siderable number of unemployed, — 
a condition largely due to an unequal 
distribution of labour. 

There is universally throughout Can- 
ada a demand for farm labour, but 
many men who are unemployed at 
centres where this demand was greatest 
were either unwilling or physically 
unfit to follow this vocation. In several 
centres there was an actual shortage of 
labour, more especially skilled labour. 
This condition may possibly be remedied 
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by the return of the men from overseas, 
and it is hoped that the educational 
training schools established by the De- 
partment of Soldiers' Civil Re-establish- 
ment vrill help to remedy the situation. 

"We understand the Government pro- 
poses to deal with, and is obtaining in- 
formation with reference to the cost of 
living through another Commission. 

(3) Besides the industrial councils 
outlined as established hy the Imperial 
Oil Company, the International Har- 
vester Company, Proctor & Gamble of 
Hamilton, the Steel Company of Can- 
ada, and many other large concerns 
are endeavouring to create organiza- 
tions to encourage employees to bring 
before the management grievances or 
suggestions as to the improvement and 
general \\elf are of the plant. There is a 
collective bargaining through such com- 
mittees or joint councils. 

Considering the several classes of 
labour organizations in Canada, and the 
unsettled condition this brings about at 
present, the Whitley plan as established 
in Great Britain would not, in our 
opinion, be suited to our conditions. 
In Great Britain, both employers and 
employees have had organizations for a 
number of years, and their industries 
are in groups of comparatively small 
geographical area. The British work- 
men are usually of one nationality, 
whereas in some plants in Canada em- 
ployees who appeared before this Com- 
mission gave evidence that 21 different 
nationalities were employed in the same 
plant, it would appear, therefore, with- 
out any adverse criticism to the Whitley 
plan as proposed in Great Britain, that 
conditions in Canada both with regard 
to the organizations of the employers 
and employees, and the varied na- 
tionalities and conditions to be dealt 
with, makes its practicability doubtful 
in Canada, although in certain districts 
and possibly with certain plants this 
scheme might be successfully applied. 

The Colorado plan or a plan similar 
to ttat now under experiment by the 
Imperial Oil Company and others would 
in our opinion be more workable. 



The figures given by the Labour 
Gazette on the cost of living were 
quoted to this Commission on many 
occasions by witnesses who used these 
figures to justify the claim that their 
wages were not adequate to cover the 
bare cost of living. In our opinion, it is 
almost impossible to give figures that 
accurately portray the varied con- 
ditions found in different centres 
throughout Canada, and we would 
suggest that this class of information 
be carefully revised or discontinued, as 
it is misleading and frequently has a 
disturbing influence on the working- 
men.. We would point out that in 
centres such as Kitchener, Sudbury, 
Cobalt, Sarnia, Moncton, Grand 'Mere, 
Shawinigan, where organized labour 
has not been encouraged, but where the 
wage scale and other conditions have 
been fairly satisfactory to the worker, 
as employers do not appear to have 
difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
supply of labour, an excellent object 
lesson is supplied. 

The original intention, as under- 
stood, of labour organizations, was to 
promote the welfare and better the con- 
ditions of labour generally, and if these 
purposes are adhered to there would be 
no room for criticism, but when the 
aims of the officers of these organiza- 
tions become more political than in- 
dustrial, encouraging unrest and fer- 
menting dissatisfaction, an undesirable 
situation is created. 

While we did not find serious unem- 
ployment, the cessation of war in- 
dustries, the period of readjustment, as 
well as the return of soldiers, has un- 
doubtedly created a condition that 
should be seriously considered. Canadian 
industries cannot be enlarged or further 
developed without capital, and if la- 
bour disturbances frighten capital from 
new investment a serious state will 
inevitably follow. 

Some large industries visited by your 
Commission did not look hopefully 
upon the .immediate future, considering 
that a period of readjustment must be 
undergone before they can consider 
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Eurther extension of fcheir operations. 
This may mean in the near future the 
dosing of several large plants and the 
possible unemployment of a number of 
men. It would not appear, therefore, to 
be an opportune time for labour to make 
demands for wage increases. 

Employers throughout Canada are, 
as a class, willing to meet and come to 
linderstandings with their men, but the 
exaggerated profits disclosed by certain 
manufacturers have had the effect of 
making the workman feel that he is not 
getting his fair shai'e of the present 
prosperity. This, as well as many 
matters conducive of industrial peace, 
might be improved by a propaganda of 
education, applicable to the employer as 
well as to the employee. 

The petition froni the coal operators 
of the province of Alberta asks that an 
industrial court to consist of a repre- 
sentative of the men, a representative of 
the management, and a chairman to be 
either a judge appointed by the Gov- 
ernment or to be selected by the first 
two appointees, be established and that 
this court or courts be located conve- 
liiently close to the mines; that disputes 
or differences of opinion that may, arise 
tietween the operators and their men 
could be submitted to such court and 
disposed of rapidly, thus removing 
causes of irritation and in many eases 
financial loss to l)oth sides owing to the 
absence of machinery to deal with such 
questions promptly. The operators, it is 
understood, are willing to be bound by 
the decisions of such courts, provided 
such decisions are also made binding on 
the employees. Similar courts might, 
with advantage, be established in other 
parts of the Dominion. 

Many, conditions complained of do 
not come, in my opinion, within the 
scope of Dominion legislation, but are 
largely provincial, civic or local in char- 
acter, and as the provinces already have 
aonsiderable legislation on their statutes, 
g«ch as Workmen's Compensation, Fac- 
tory Acts and others dealing with the 
welfare of workpeople, if the§e laws are 
properly enforced by competent ofBcers, 



there should be little ground for com- 
plaint from operatives in respect to gen- 
eral conditions. 

Suggestions were urged by a number 
of witnesses that the Government con- 
sider the desirability of legislation look- 
ing to the establishment of old age pen- 
sions as well as unemployment insur- 
ance. We consider the Government will 
be well advised to seriously consider the 
effect of such legislation upon the ef- 
fort of the individual worker, ' before 
reaching a decision upon these matters. 

The Commission did not liave present- 
ed to it any evidence as to the practical 
working of either of these state schemes 
as now established in Great Britain, but 
from information that cannot be con- 
sidered official we are given to under- 
stand that these state schemes in their 
operation and results have been sub- 
jected to some adverse criticism by those 
whom they were supposed to benefit. 
Further, it must be I'emembered that 
in the administration of unemployment 
iixsurance, the Government of Great Bri- 
tain is assisted by highly organized la- 
bour organizations, and it is our opinion 
that in Canada ive have not such at 
present to give proper effect to such a 
scheme. When the systfem of joint 
councils is generally established, these 
might be a proper medium for the ad- 
ministration of such' a scheme and might 
then justify the recommendation of such 
legislation. 

I did not iind, during our tour, al- 
though this did not come directly with- 
in the scope of our inquiry, any real 
poverty throughout Canada that was not 
being properly taken care of by local 
institutions, and if a system of old age 
pension or unemployment insurance were 
established it might seriously affect the 
ambition of the worker when he had the 
full enjoyment of his physical and men- 
tal capacity. The opportunities afford- 
ed to the industrial worker in Canada 
who has sufficient education to take ad- 
vantage of them are abundant. In some 
of the most prosperous manufacturing 
towns visited it was found that 96 per 
cent of the employers had at one time 
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been workmen, rising by industry and 
thrift to the ownership of an industry. 
Many witnesses representing labour ad- 
vanced the idea that our present system 
of constitutional government is unfair 
and unpopular. They claimed there 
should be proportional representation, 
which as explained by the witnesses ap- 
pearing before this Commission meant 
that our parliament should be elected in 
three parts: one-third representing la- 
bour, One-third representing agriculture, 
one-third arts, science, professional and 
other elements which they group to- 
gether. 

It was pointed out to these witnesses 
that the present system of election un- 
der our constitution does not limit the 
representation to any one class and that 
if organized labour is sufficiently strong 
it might elect a House of Commons rep- 
resenting 100 per cent of its own views. 
In our opinion this idea has not been 
developed on proper Unes and is not 
"worthy of serious consideration, as the 
present constitution gives every part of 
the community an equal voice in the 
selection of representatives. 

As the evidence obtained by your 
Commission reflects opinions of employ- 
ers and employees throughout practi- 
■cally all the principal towns in Canada, 
we recommend that the Government 
have the full evidence printed as quick- 
ly as possible, that it may be available 
for the information of not only the Sen- 
ate and the Members of the House of 
Commons, but also employers and em- 
ployees, and others throughout Canada 
who may be interesteid. 



' The evidence is of considerable vol- 
ume and we would further suggest the 
desirability of printing it as taken in 
each town separately, that the inform- 
, ation may be available to those in- 
terested in a special locality in con- 
venient form. This would be a matter 
of economy as well as convenience, and 
supplementary copies of certain por- 
tions of the evidence could be printed 
later if required. 

In conclusion, we would suggest, as a 
means of permanent improvement in 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees, that the petition of the mine 
operators of Alberta, for the establish- 
ment of a local court where disputes 
might be referred without loss of time, 
be considered, and for the purposes of 
enforcing the judgments that might be 
rendered by such court, that the miners' 
union be urged to adopt some form of 
incorporation. 

We would also suggest the encourage- 
ment of industrial joint councils as 
established in some large manufacturing 
concerns in Canada ; also that where 
industrial councils are established that 
employers aiid employees be urged to 
institute forms of co-operative insurance 
or other provision for pensions to long 
term employees, sick or invalided. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Smeaton White. 
Ji'rank Pauz^. 

Ottawa, Canada, 

June 25th. 1919. 
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Supplementary Report of Commissioner Riordon 



In signing the Keport, I stated that I 
did so subject to comments which I 
would add, and the other signers were 
willing that I should do this. I give 
these comments below. 

By the terms of our Commission we 
were required to consider and make sug- 
gestions for securing a permanent im- 
provement in the relations between em- 
ployers and employees. 

I think that the great trouble with 
these relations is that the worker is not 
satisfied with the living he gets from his 
work. 

The evidence throughout shows that 
merely raising wages does not give the 
worker a better living, but that this can 
only be got by dealing with wages and 
the cost of living together. Increased 
wages and increased charges add to the 
burden of industry and cheek it. 

The main problem has to do with 
sharing the national wealth, which is 
the product of work, capital and re- 
sources. 

The share of the worker can be in- 
creased only: (1) by increasing the 
wealth to be shared by decreasing 
waste; (2) by decreasing the share of 
the other parties to the production of 
wealth, and (3) by reducing to a mini- 
mum the share of those who are not par- 
ties to the production of wealth. 

We should minimize such wastes as 
(a) parallel railway lines; too many re- 
tail stores, etc.; (b) plants standing idle 
part of the twenty-four hours; (c) sick- 
ness and under-nourishment ; (d) poor 
quality in products; (e) bad use of by- 



products and raw materials — ^we need 
more research; (f) unemployment. 

We need more capital, but the price 
at which it is offered depends on the 
risks. The following remarks show what 
I mean by risks and their remedies: 

(A) The variation in the actual con- 
sumption of goods as between 
good times am,d dull times. — Con- 
sumption depends on the buying 
power of the people. If employ- 
ment were complete and con- 
tinuous, and if all the people 
were assured of income in case 
of misfortune, the buying power 
would be maintained about even 
at all times. 

(B) Bad construction and had man- 
agement. — There would be fewer 
failures if charters to incorpor- 
ate enterprises were granted only 
when it was shown that (1) they 
would be carried out by men who 
could show by their past record 
that they were fit to carry them 
out; (2) that the plants would 
be properly located, the process 
and construction the best, and 

- the market sufficient. 

(C) Disturhayices. — Co-operation and 
the square deal would do away 
with labour disputes. Justice 
and a fairer distribution of 
wealth would lessen the chance 
of political disturbances. 

After paying all charges, including 
adequate wages and adequate interest 
or fixed dividends on capital, and after 
providing sufficient reserve, all profitii 
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should be divided between the parties 
to production. 

The community and the parties to 
production should be protected by pub- 
licity with regard to assets, liabilities, 
earnings, costs, prices, etc., based on 
authorized standard systems of account- 
ing. 

It seems clear that the share of wealth 
produced that goes to those who come 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer is altogether too great, and that 
this can be remedied by co-operative 
trading as practiced in Great Britain, 
and that this should be encouraged and 
wisely directed by Government. 

In the case of grants by the Govern- 
ment for any of the purposes mentioned 



in the Report, I think it should be clear- 
ly understood that the Government has 
no real wealth to give but isjnerely an 
intermediary that takes wealth from one 
party and gives it to another. For in- 
stance, a grant by Government to any 
form of social insurance should be a 
contribution by those who have much to 
those who have little and are unfor- 
tunate, and so should be by way of in- 
come tax, on the principle that luck 
plays a part in the distribution o| 
wealth. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Cabl EiOBpON, 

Commissioner. 

Montreal, June 29th, 1919. 
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